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j!if oqae ^Me mens dtviaB nie aatioive potest, nee wunm s^iHini mmx fuaik 
if^uirectis pmvisque oiieiendiB )Miime.^^^lEifU'ei^^iiihnt» 
i^enm natiui^ et ad veete fiiciendntn impelietiB, et a deli^o avooant ; qw 
Qoa uiin depiqiie incipit lex esse, cum scripta est, sed tupa cum orta est 
Orta autem sihml est cum mexite divina. 

• Ofcejv ife j&s*iiii n^^^ 

Hardly do we guess aright at tbings that are upon earth, and with. Iv 
boiirdowe fiti^the things that are at hand; but the things that are 19 
heaven who hath searched out P And thy counsel who hath known, 
eiroepC thou give wisdom, and send thy holt spirit from aboVe? 
For 90 the ways of them which lived on the earth were reformed, and 
men were taught the things that are pleasing unto thee, and were saved 
through wisdom. Wisdom of Solomon, ix. 16, 17. 18. 
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hi republishing the *< Aidi to Relfectkm,'* I faftv«atii»d to «di^ it, «» 
&r as possible, to the circumstancesy m which it wHI %e plaeed, afid to tfas* 
wisiies of those Teaders who will be most likely to seek it]0Ml<5lioii-lt*m 
the wolk. As the phflosophieal views Df the autfaet, and what «re eott^ 
tidered his pecidiarities of tbottght mid iaiiguage) ate feis tee^wn/atidshai 
other writings less Accessible here, than in the eoitiUHitiiQr ^ wl^'lMr 
wrote, tl^p^sed' if tnight hibvttto the ttsi^ftlhiefls dCtih ^dditiron l^rthe 
American public to connect wi^ it audi exttttcts from his othef WOrke, aa 
WMM serve to explt&b hii»la&gttage,aiHiritndeFiiieiie4iie^g|iHe ibo<lMM 
ieotial p t hi ci pl eB of hifti^nMeth. PMetgea^^aeieMed ibt this piiypea#rw4ft 
be fbimd attached to' man^ of ^e anthoi^ notes, tti^aitt as mtfAoe tMWS 
which hare been added. These oonstitttle'the^riBoipal aiidAti«n'MtMs 
part of the volume, though a few ''extracts are inserted In m>ttf Wfl«in 
Heni7 Mofe'ft P M oso ^ iicdl Woiks. I have thrown in occasiOHal re^ 
marJ^ of my own, itnd in a few instances h&ve hazaided mj ttotiglfii 
moi^ a^t Iftrge; N<!i^eb idSst^ly explanatorj could not be multiplied without 
comjprOmising my respect fbr the understanding either of the author or of 
Ihfe reader. I am persuaded, moreover, that if parts of the woifc are found 
diMcult to understand, a little reflection will show the difficulty to be in* 
liferent in the subject, and siich as could not be removed by multiplying il* 
lustrations. No language and no illustration can help the reader to under- 
stand y»»4/* without the labour of serious and persevering r^^ecfum. I 
have endeavoured to furnish, however, that sort of help, which I thought 
would be most effectual with regard to the views of the author, by giving 
references, in the notes on important topics, to all the parts of the work, 
where the same topic is treated of The notes fbr obvious reasons are 
thrown together after the text of the woik, and the additions which have 
been made in this edition are so designated, as to distinguish them fiom 
the original notes of the author. An Appendix is added consisting of 
matter which it was thought would serve the same purpose of Ulustratiou 
with the notes, and otherwise increase the usefiilness of the volmne. 

The Preliminary Essay, which I have prefixed, must be allowed fbr the 
most part to speak for itself. The views which it exhibits moU be found, I 
believe, as for as they go, nearly coincident with tlie system of the author, 
as my chief purpose in writing it has been to draw attention to the au- 
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thor's work. I hare aimed especially, both in this and in the notes, to 
awaken the minds of thinking men to certain great and all-important dis- 
tinctions of a philosophical nature, which the author has exhibited, as it 
seems to me with convincing deamji8S,both in this and in his other works. 
I might peiiiaps have left others to make tlie application of the doctrines 
taught in the ^Mor]^ to the tipiiuoqfi a|id diaciisnons now prevailing among 
ourselves, had I not believed the application would be more likely than 
any thing else to arouse attention to the doctrines themselves. If in ma- 
king it I shall be thought to have-^^oken too freely, I hope at least to have 
the credit of honest intentions, and of being uninfluenced by any con- 
si^eratioDS of a personal nature.. 

For the naatmer in whaoh tiie text of the work waa ina4e. .up the rea- 
der mmf. af. coinsfi be ^ft^fennod , ^ . i^e author's a^ve^ti^ement \ hav^ 
9l#iitipaed il ior,lbfi pMrpose of adding, , that however |iisconnected and 
UMSOellsjae^us it. may at first appe^ir, it will be found on perusal to .con- 
tain a connected train of discussions, and to be strictly me^odical 
in its arrangement. I cannot but add a request, that the author's pre* 
fiibe may rec^e a {fitr motfa atteiiDve peniaa^f tkm pr^&aes. are gei^eraily 
1ftlw»ured with»< Xbe wbol9 vWqrk, will j)e found .partly, philp^spptucal and 
pai^|p4)|;jiG)iM,.or x^fhf^ t>oth combined in one, and that upon a princi- 
ple luyl in a.^ianner, I trust, which both reason aud religion will approve. 
^Naturam hominis banc Deus ipse voluit,^ ut duarum rerum cupldus 
et appetens esset — ^religionis et sapientns* Sod homines ideo fidluntui, 
i|Ued«ac r^ifioiiem snsdpiwnk owasai sapie^ati^ f -i^t ^piifBntj^, soli Mup 
dent Qvimk ^reUgione, c^On^ alterum sine altem e^e n^n posnt ver^m.'*. 
, .. . , . ^ . Lac^itius 4e Falsa Sapienti4, Lib. III. B. 11. 

. The ^hole is committed to the candour of the Christian public with 
the hope and prayer, that it may promote among us the interests, which 
cannot be long separated from ea<^ 6ther,' of «ound phikMOphy and <£ 
true religioni . • f ;' . i ,, . . . 

- ■ •♦ -1 I: ... . . JAAIES,MAKSH. * 

17«»«T% of VermofU^ Mv. 16^ 1829. 
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Whstssb the present state of religkiuus. f^^ioigt ^ud the 
prevailing topics of theological encjoiry among us, are partieu* 

larlv favourable to the success of the woric herewith offered to 

•f • ■• ,1 • . . • • •« -• 

the pfiblic, njaii.be,fieter.^ttined only^ \y the result. The ques- 
tiwyhawever, liasiiot<l]^9eo li^ft unpojc^^derefl ; aadjti^w^ver 
that-may be^ it is not a werk^ whose vaUie depiemia e^seAj^ially 
upon its relation to the passing controversies of the^day^ .Un* 
less I distrust my own feelings and convictions altogether, - 1 
must suppose, thatfoir some, I lippe J&jr many, minds, it will 
have a deep and enduring interest. Qf those classes, for 
whose use it is more especially desigiiated .in jthe autlM)r,'s 
preface,, I trust there are many also in this country, who wiU 
justly appreciate the objects at which it aims, and avail them- 
selv^a,of its instruction and assistance. I could wish it might 
be jreceived, by all who coneem thQipselv/e;^. JA f ejig^ous inqui- 
ries and instruction especially, in the spirit, which .SQejms to 
me to have ^inimated its great and admirable author ; and I 
hesitate not to say, that to all of every class, who shall so re- 
ceive it, and peruse it with the attention and thoughtfiilness, 
which it demands and deserves, it will be found by experi- 
ence to furnish what its title imports, ^^ Aids to Reflbctiojw" 
on subjects, upon which every man is bound to reflect deeply 
and in earnest. 

What the specific objects of the work are, and for whom it 
is written, may be learned in few words from the preface of 
the author. From this too, it will be seen to be professedly 
didactic. It is designed to aid those, who wish for instruction, 
or assistance in the instruction of others. The plan and com- 
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position of the work will to most readers probably appear 
somewhat anomalous; but reflection upon the nature of the 
objects aimed at, and some little experience of its results, may 
convince tiiem, that the method adopted is not without its ad- 
vantages*. . It is important tb ohseirei ^^ ^^ Is'd^gned, as its 
general characteristic, to aid reflection, and for the most 
part upon subjects, which can be learned and understood only 
by the exercise of reflection in the strict and proper sense of 
tha^ term. It was not so much to teach a speculative system 
of doctrines built upon establidfaed premises, for wfiich a dif- 
ferent inedi<Mi' would have been obvimrsly prefeVaUe^ as to 
turn fliB mind continually back upon the premises theniiielves — 
upon the inherent grounds of truth and errbr in its own being. 
TTie only way, in which it is possible for any Onift'to leVim the 
science of wordB, which i? dne of tibe objects to be sought iii 
the- present work, and the trtfe import' of those worfls espe- 
cially, which most concern uis as rational and accountable be- 
ings, is by refleeting upon, and bringing forth into distinct con- 
sciousness, thoile mental acts, which the words are intended 
to designate. We must discover and distinctly apprehend 
different meanings, before we can appropriate to each a several 
word, or understand the words so appropriated by others. Now 
it as not 'too much 'to say, that most men, and even a large 
proportion of educated men, do not reflect sufficiently upon 
tkelr o*wn -ttowMxi being^^ upon the constituent laws of their 
own understandbig^ upon the mysterious powers and agencies 
of reason, and conscience, and will, to apprehend with itiuch 
dtslinctiiess the objects to be named, or of course to refer the 
names with correctness to their several objects. Hence the 
necessity of associating the study of words with the study of 
morals and TeKgion ; and that is the most efiiectual method of 
instruction, MEhich enables the teachei most especially to fix 
the attention upon a definite meaning, that is, in these studies, 
upon ^ particular act, or process, or law of the mind-t— to call it 
into distinct consciousness, and assign to it its proper name, so 
that the name shall thenceforth have for the learner a distinct, 
definite, and intelligible sense. To impress upon the reader 
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the unportanice of this, and to ^semplifj it in the partkokr 
subjects taken up in the ivork, is a leading aim <of the^author 
throughout ;. and it i$ obviously ibeon^poaitt^le way. bj which 
we can arriye at any satisfactory and oondusive resuto oo snh-* 
jects of philosqpfay) iBosals, Aad ireligion. . The first principles, 
the ultiinate groundsof these, so fas^asthey are^possihle oibfeets* 
oC knowledge i^r us, mu8t.be sought And. found in *the;lfl|vsiiaf - 
our being, or they .arano^ foi^ni atalL/ The ^loiowlftdge of 
these terminatesin the knawledga.Qf. oursd^^oay of ouotratioii* 
al and pei;$ona)L.being,.of.our proper^anddistinciive'liiiiitanity^. 
and of that. DiYiae fiaiiig, in. whose image we) are oresled. 
^^ We must, retire inw»d,":8ays St B^rnml^ ^.i£ wb^ would as^ 
cend upward/' , It is byjiQlf"4iispeotioti,»Jpgf7refldflikigii9aDliie^ 
mysterioun grounds of ourt own^bein^, taloDje^i^hai'^weiGan ar- 
rive at any rational .hnowledge of the oentral , «nd afasoinle' 
ground of all being. ..It-is. by thisK)iity^ ^hat weoan .diaaairw 
that princijde of unity suad ^eonaisten^^ which ceasonihistinet* 
ively seeks after, whioh shall raduoe to a hai9noKn0US:syiltem all 
our views of truth and ^f .bc^ng, and destitute of .whiah* att(Uie 
Imowledge, that, comes to jus fromwitho\«t) is ilagmeiiftary,iand 
in its relation to. our highest ititerests ae^ rali<uMdL.beii%B^' but 

the patch- work of yanity* :.;■/./ ( • .j i. ' 

Now, of. j:ieeessity, th^ on!^ m^thod^ by whadi: another o«n> 
aid our efforts in the work of reQeettoni'ta;byrfirBt irafleotingf 
himself, and so poinlaiig, out the ftrocess and mackmg4lK?m- 
suit by toordSy that we can repeat » it, aad tiy ithe^oDDdiliiaiofi^ 
by our own consciousness. If. he have refieflted>arightvif he 
have excluded all. causes of seli^dc^ption^ and..direeted> his 
thoughts- by those prkiciples of truth and^jreason,; md j>y tho8» 
laws of the understanding, whioh hdong ui oommoir to all 
men, his conclusions must be true Ibr.idl* Welhafvi^ only to 
repeat the process, impartiaUy to reflect ounsielvea^hsmbiaasedhy 
received opinions, and undeceived by tbeadokrofc^ur owm 
understandings, and we shall £nd theasme trmthatntdtedeptfis 
of our own self-eonsciousness. I am pensuaded) that suchifor 
the most part, will be found to be the ease with regard to the 
inrinc^ples developed in the present work^ and that those, wbo,^ 
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with serious reflection and an unbiassed love of truth* will re- 
fer, them to the laws of thought in their own minds, to the re- 
quireoients of their own reason, will find there a witness to 
their truth- 

Viewing the work in this manner, therefore, as an ihstruc- 
tive aQd safe guide to the knowledge of what it concerns all 
men to know, I cannot but consider it in itself, as a work of 
great ai^d permanent value to any christian communitj. Whi^t- 
ever indeed te^ds to awaken and cherish the power, and to 
fif>rm the; habit, of reflection upon the great constituent pxin- 
ciple9 of our own permanent being and proper humanity, and 
uppQ the. abiding laiv^s of truth and duty, as revealed in our 
reason .an^ conscience, cannot but promote our highest inter- 
ests a3 nforal and. rational beings. Even if the particular con- 
clusions, to which the author has arrived, should prove erro- 
neous, the. evil is coip|)aratively of little importance, if he 
have at the same time communicated to our minds such pow- 
ers of thoi^ht, as will enable us to detect his errors, and attain 
by pur own efibrts to a more perfect knowledge of the truth. 
Thatj some of his views may not be erroneous, or that they 
are to he received on his authority, the author, I presume, 
would be the last to affirm; and although in the nature of the 
ca^ it was impossible for him to aid reflection without antici- 
pating and in. some n^easure influencing the results, yet the 
pwnary tendency and design of the work is, not to establish 
this or that, system, but to cultivate in every mind the power 
and the will to seek earnestly and steadfastly for the truth in 
the only direction, in which it can ever be found. The work 
is no farther controversial, than every work must be, ^' that 
is writ with freedom and reason'^ upon subjects of the same 
kind ; and if it be foiuid at variance with existing opinions and 
modes of phiipsophizing, it is not necessarily to be considered 
the fault of the writer. 

In republishing the work in this country, I could wish that 
it might be received by all, for whose instruction it was de- 
signed, simply as a didactic work, on its own merits, and with- 
out controversy. I must not, however, be supposed ignorant 
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of its bearii^ i:^>ob those quetifont, wfaidiha?e 00 often b^ni 
amd still are, the prevsu^ing topics of theologtea) eontroyers^ 
mong us. It wasimleed incumbent on mei before inviting 
the attention of the religious communitj to the work^ to con* 
sider its relation to existing opintona^ and its probable influfene^ 
on the progress of truths ' This I hav^ done Ivith as iever^ 
thou^t as I am capable of bestowing upo^ any subjetpt, and { 
trust too with ho wint of deference and conscientious regard 
to the feelings and opinionn of others. I have not iLttetnptei 
to disguise from j&jrself, nor do I wish to dtfl|g3iise' from thf 
readers of the wtirk, the inconsistencj of some of it^ leading 
principles wUk much that is taught tati reeetr^d in our theo* 
logical circles. Should it gain much of the public atteiitioiv in 
any way^ it willbecdmey as it oiight to dd/ian object tt sp^dal 
and deep interest Co all, who would contei^ Tor the truths arid 
labour to establiish it upon a permanent basis. I Venture to 
assuiB such, even those of them who are most capable of 
•comprehending the philosophical grounds of truth in our spec*- 
iilative systems of theology, that in its rdLation^to this whole 
subject they will find it to be amrorik of great depth and pow- 
er, and whether ri^t or wrong, ekbinently deserving of their 
attention. It is not to be supposed^ that all who read, or 
even all who comprehend it, will' be convinced of the sound- 
ness of its views, or be prepared to abandon those, which they 
have long comtidsrfid essential to the truth. To those, whose 
understandings by long habit have become limited in their 
powers of apprehension, and as it were identified with certain 
schemes 6f doctrine, certain modes of contemplating all that 
pertains to religious truth, it may appear novel, strange, and 
unisteUigible, or even dangerous in its tendency, and be to 
them an occasion of offence. But I have no fear, that any 
earnest and single-hearted lover of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
who will free his miiid from the idols of preconceived opinion, 
and ^ive himself time and opportunity to understand the work 
by such reflection as the nature of the subject renders una- 
voidable, will find in it any cause of offence, or any source of 
alarm. If the work become the occasion of controversy at aU, 
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ft'SiiDuIA expect'h'froBi Aote, viio, instead ^f reJkMng ieef^ 
If upon the &r8t fyiindiples of truth in tkeir own resBon and 
i»cKi9eiene6'aiid in theiword of God, are more accustomed' to 
^ecukit0-*^9t is, firom pnemiBes given or assumed, but coDsid^t 
elred'ttiiqu^stidnible^'asi tbciteonstituted point of obseryation') 
toloQt:rai)rbad ujlon'&e whole- field of their inteUeoiual vis-* 
iotts, atid lAence to deeide ^pondie true form and dimensions 
of all which meets their view^ To such I would saj with ^e* 
femiAte^i that the merits irf- ihis work cannot be determined by 
the BBHeif^ljFirtbative' aspieat of its 'doctrines^ as seen front the 
hij^ grpimd ef->anypreyaffing n»taphjsicd or theological sys*' 
fern. ^»Tboa& eothe deitlrarj who will seek to com[nre3iend it 
bjr reflsetibnvitO'lela'n ithe tnie meaning of the whole >and of 
att/itSTpart^ibyaBtiring^i&tDtheirtawn minds and finding there 
the true poiiitiof observation for^Badbt, will iK)td[>e<iR haste to 
*queatien>the trultL<orthe tendemsjr of its princ^es.* . I make 
theses E^marios*, because I "ammudoiiiis;, AS.iftras may be, to mi* 
lkiipate*tfae^ causeless fears .of ^ ally whb' eamiestljripray and la*- 
boor ibit the promotion; ^of the truth, and to preclude thatun*- 
^ofitafaiecontroTersjr, ithat might arise; from hasty orprejudi** 
eed views ofi a>.i;torklike^this<; i At^the same time I should be 
fu'.l&r^m.depreoatiug' anydiseusaion^ which might tend to un- 
fold mor6 fully the lurineipUs^'whiohrdt teanhcs, or t^ exhibit 
mxire dfaiitiMlly its^traeubeariiig upfmr theintereiits of theolo- 
ginid Sf^ienoetiand df Jpiidtual coligioiij^ It^is toproraoie this 
ol^ot^tindeed^.that Liani indttoeddn the remarks which follow 
to.offeViSeane' of my own thou^tson these subjects, imperfect 
l«m well awave^asdsuchas, for that reason, as well as others, 
worldly; prudence might require me to. suppress. Ifyhowever, 
i may. induce * refleeting men, vai those- who are engaged in 
tbeok^cal enquirieft especially, todndulgea suspicion, that all 
truth, iwhicb it is importatttiffor them 'to know, is not contained 
in* the systeme of doctrine usually taught, and that this work 
maybe worthy of their serious and reflei^ang'perusal, my chief 
object will be aeoompliahed. I shall of course not need to an- 
ticipate in detail the contents of the work itself, but shall aim 
simply to j)oint out what I consider its distinguishing and es- 
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wntnd character and tendencjr, awl ihem direct the stttentloii 
of mjr •readers to aooie of diose ge&eral feelings &ndtview» ofi 
tke subject of religious tnith^ and of those partieuions in- &6 
prevailing philosophy of the stge^ -which seem touted ^i^es^ 
erting an injurious influence on thei caase of theological iset«' 
ence and of spiritual religion, add notvnly to famish a £t bo 
easion, but to create an imperious demand, for a work ^like that 
which is here offered to die public. . . . i )>> 

. In regard then to the distinguishii^ charactttr'andtendttaey 
of the work itself, it has already been stated (o be dtdwctic j 
and designed to aid reflectioit on the prinieiples and gmunds 
of truth in our own being; but, in anttdier point of -view, and 
with reference to my present ob|eet,it'mightrath6rbe ^Bon^ 
mated a phiz^osophidaju sTATBioBinD aicd viKKOAnrjon^ qv^iM 

MSTDrOrmXT WPI&ITUAZ. AND PKacrUAR DOGVftrNBS^iMri^THB 

coiBisTi Av ' 8Y8TKM. In Order to undevstand more * ttitOfAf Iho 
import of this statement and the relatk>Do£ the satiiai^^rknm 
to those exhibited in other systems, the reader is rdquestiod 
to.examiikeiathe first place, wlmt he•eonsider^ thejoectiljar 
doctrines of ckri$tianitp^ and. what he means by the' temm 
spirU and spiriiwd, A synoptical view of what he ^oeasiders 
peculiar to Christianity as a re}f«htion> is giTen on ppil^fT-^ 
1S8, «md, if 1 mistake «not,'Will* be found essedtially < to sco^ 
inoide, though not perhaps in the iangviage en^kyed, widi 
what ai»ong :us are termed the eYangelicai doctrines i of ireljp* 
gion* Those who are attxiious< *to examime lEuther into> the 
orthodoxy of the work in contiexion with thas staiteiiient^ may 
consult the articles on oAioiif al sin and rsdi&iiifv ion begifmtng 
at pp. 159 and 187, though I must forewarn thfem, that it will 
require much study inconnexioD with the other paHs of the 
work, before one unaccustomed tothe author^s language and 
unacquainted with his views, ean fully appreciate the merit of 
what may be peculiar in his mode of treaiting those subjects. 
With regard to the term ^pirittMl^ it may be sufficient to re- 
mark here, that he regards it as having a specific import, and 
maintains that in the sense of the N. T« spiritual and natural 
are contradistinguished, so that what is spiritual is different 
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i»,hind from that whidb is natural, and is in fact super-natural. 
So, too, while moraUty is something moi-e than prudence, re- 
ligion, tfa^ spiritual life, is something more than morality* 
For his views at large, the reader may recur to note 29, and 
the references there made. 

In vindicating the peculiar doctrines of the christian system 
so stated) and a faith in the reality of agencies and modes of 
being essentially spiritual or supernatural, he aims' to show 
their consistency with reason and with the true principles of 
philosophy, and that indeed, so far from being irrational, chris-' 
TiAN FArrn is thb perfection of humajt reasoit. By re- 
flection upon the subjeetiye grounds of knowledge and faith 
in the human mind itself and by an analysis of its Acuities, 
he developes the distinguishing characteristics and necessary 
relations of the natural and the spiritual in our modes of being 
and knowmg, and the all-important fact, that although the for* 
mer does not comprehend the latter, yet neither does it pre- 
clude its existence. He proves, that ^^ the scheme of Chri8«* 
tianity, though hot discoverable by reason, is yet in accordance 
with it — that link foUows link by necessary consequence — that 
religion passes out of the ken of reason only where the eye 
of reason has reached its own horizon — ^and that faith is then 
but its continuatioh.'' Instead of adopting, like the popular 
metaphysicians of the day, a system of philosophy at war with 
religion, and which tends inevitably to undermine our belief 
in the reality of any thing E^ritual in the only proper sense 
of that word, and then coldly and ambiguously referring us 
for the support of our faith to the authority of revebtion, be 
boldly asserts the reality of something distinctively spiritual in 
man, and the futility of all those modes of philosophizing, in 
which this is liot recognized, or which are incompatible with 
it. He considers it the highest and most rational purpose of 
any system of phflosc^hy, at least of one professing to be 
christian, to investigate those higher and peculiar attribute*, 
which distinguish us from the brutes that perish — which are the 
. image of God in us, and constitute our proper humanity. It 
is in lus yiew the proper business and the duty of the Chris- 
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tian philosopher to remove all appearance of contradiction be- 
tween the several manifestations of the one Divine Word, to 
reconcile reason with revelation, and thus to justify the ways 
of God to man. The methods by which he accomplishes this, 
either in regard to the terms in which he enunciates the great 
doctrines of the gospel, or the peculiar views of philosophy, 
by which he reconciles them with the subjective grounds of 
faith in the universal reason of man, need not be stated here* 
I wili merely observe, that the key to bis system will be found 
in the distinctions, which he makes and illustrates between 
nature and/ree-tmU, and between the understanding and rea- 
son* For the first of these distinctions the reader may con* 
suit note 29, and for the other, pp. 135—154, and note 59. It 
may meet the prejudices of some to remark farther, that in 
philosophizing on the grounds of our faith he does not p^fess 
or aim to solve aU mysteries^ and to bring all trutli wittiin 
the comprehension of the understanding. A truth may be 
mysterious, and the primary ground of all truth* and reality 
i must be so. But though we may believe what ^' passeth all 

understanding j'^^ we cannot believe what is absurdj or contra* 
dictory to reason. 

Whether the work be well executed, according to ihe ideik* 
of it, as now given, or whether the author have accomplished 
his purpose, must be determined by those who are capable of 
judging, when they shall have examined and reflected upon 
the whole as it deserves. The inquiry which I have now to 
propose to my readers is, whether the idea itself he a rational 
one, and whether the purpose of the author be one, w^ich at 
wise man and a christian ought to aim at, or which in the pre* 
sent state of our religious interests, and of our theological sci- 
ence specially needs to be accomplished. 

No one, who has had occasion to observe the general feel- 
ings and views of our religious community for a few years 
past, can be ignorant, that a strong prejudice exists against 
the introduction of philosophy, in any form, in the discussion of 
theological subjects. The terms philfisopliy and metaphysics^ 
even reason and rational seem, in the minds of those most de* 
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voted to the support o£ r^ligipus truth,. to have, forfeited their 
original^ and tp have accj^uired anew, import, especially in their 
relation to matters of ilaitl^. By. a philosophical view of jreU-» 
giotis truth .would jgenerally he understoodf ^ view, not only 
varying from the religion of tne bible in the form, and manner 
of presenting it, but at war with it ; aad a ratiotml ^^Uffou is 
supposed.jib be of course something diverse from revealed re- 
ligion^ A pKilospphicdi and rational aystem of religious. truth 
would by most readers among us, if I mistake not, be suppo-. 
sed a system deriving its doctrines not from, revelation, but 
from the speculative reason of men, oratleaat relying pi^ that, 
only foriheir credibility. . Tbati these terms. have been used 
to designate such systems^ au^ tbat the pr^yjudipe agaiDSit rea- 
son and philosophy sq employed, is not, tb^i^efore,* without, 
cause, I need not deny; nor would ^y friend of revealed 
truth be less dispose^^ ^^ giv.e credence, to such Sfystem^, than 
the author of the work before us. 

But, on the other hand, a nnoment^s reflection only can be 
necessary to convince any man, attentive to the use of lan- 
guage, that we do at jfh^ same time employ these terms in re- 
lation to truth generally m a better and much higher sense. 
Rationdly as contradistinguished from irrational emd absurd^ 
certainly denotes a quality, which. eviery man would be dispo- 
ned to claim!, not, only for himselfj but for his religious cpin- 
ions.' /How,, the adjective ZSSSfiH!^^^^ having acquired a dif- 
ferent use and signification, the wprd raHgnal is the adjective 
corresponding in sense to the substantive f eo^on, and signifies, 
what is cohforix^d tp reasoQ. In , pne se^se, then, all men 
would appeal, to reason, in behalf ^f th<^ir: religious faith : ih^y 
would rfeny , that it was irratioi^id or abjftird* .If we do «ot in 
' * ^t • - . ,^ forfeit our .prejrpgative as ra- 

pp better ,tl^an the . bewildered 
hU rfifisQf^ Nay, J v^witain 
that when we use the term in this hi^h^r sen^, iti^ impp^sibl^ 
for us to believe on any authority what is directly co^tradiC''. 
toryto reason and seehtobeAQs No evidencf^ fcow.a^othc^r. 
source, ana no authority cp\xld convince U9,.tl;iat,a j^ropositipn 
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in (reometry, for example, is false, which our reason iiUuitiye<« 
ly discovers to be true. Now supposing, (and we may at 
least 8iit>po9e this,) tibat reason has the same power of intui- 
tive insight' in reimtion to certain moral and spiritual (truths, as 
in relation to the truths of GeomeUy, then it will be e<)iia11y 
impos^ble to divest us of onr belief of those truths. . 

Furttermore,: we ani not only unable to beliieve the saiiie 
propositidn id be fabe, . whieh our reason sees to be tnie^but 
we cimnot bdUeye otioAfc^ pf'cjw^^iftonj whidb by the. exereisiEf 
of the (^ante.fotjpfial f^c^fg wfi see to be mdompatible with 
the fbnter, dr to codtradiet it. . We may, and probably oftea 
do, receive irith a certain kind* and degree of credence opisi^ 
ioiis, which irefleetfosi *\fiQuld show to be ineodipati^e/ Biit 
4fhei» we h»ve refleeted, and Mscavered tbe inooMistenqy, we 
cannot retain both. We eannot beltetle two ebntiadietory 
proportions faioiiw^them to be fiu<^. fibiwould be tiroliofi^ 
oj to do so. I ' ,' ! I' .] .»w 

' Again^ we. cannot conceive it possible, th«t. wfiilt; by fthd 
same power ctf intuition w6 see. to bie untversatty and .necejEH 
saiily true idiould appear ethdrwise to aiiy dtherratomal 
being. We eannot, for etomj>le, but consi^r {he ;pcop0*'. 
aitions of Geometry,, as neoeaslurfly true, for ail rafiana|.!he» 
io^. So,, too, a little li^flectioti) I think,- will. ooavince'anjr 
one, th^; w^ attsiltute iCbe same necessity, of reason 40 ^ 
prindples.nf xnorat.reotitud^ VFhat in the d[6ar.day*Ii^.of 
our reason, and aflfor itoturei^Section, we see te be r^ht, we 
eafrnqt believe to b^ wrong-fn the view ckT other rational hew 
in^ in tibe distinet exei^ckeof flieir* Reason. Nay, in rejpvd 
to those truths, whidh are clearly submitiea to die vib^^Hit 
our reason,; and whttfi ii^ behold with distiuM and ^teadfasjt 
intuitions, we necessarily attribute to the Suprerrit Meaatmi ta 
the DiViM iMind, vi^ws the samfe, oi* coineideat, with those 
of oor owti reasto. We catufot^ ( I say' it wi0i.revimihce and 
I trust with some aj^rehenmli of the iinpoatance of the asser^^* 
tion) we* catmat believe ^f to be rj^JU tO'tiie'Tiew of the su» 
preme reason which is clearly and decidedly wrong in the view 
of our own. It would be contradifetdry to reason, it would beir** 

c 
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mtjonal'io bel{e>^&<ttyiatyd« ikevtiore We'oan&Dtdo isAx, till we 
lose oGrreasoii, or*c0^e taiei0ereise>iti< «. .< 

-' liwbi^iel* ii^k-norir,'<nh6&^''4U8!be;ii€it an avihoi^Md iiie 
of the Words reason and rational, and whetbiii^sa^WeddiejFlfo 
tibt kii^a^Btite^thlni^^/ if tt^baeot^rraBdrl appeal to tWl^i^d of 
ev^y lioifie^ 'f$apiiMe'4f »efl««ti€Bi, .atidiof ^oodeir^aadiagf^tbe use 
of laiig6b^)^4e'b« iiot^««^^rthdre is^vxeaning ^^tbeteriofi 
iMvenM fiiiJDkon,*it9t^^ iMkuaed in itlis^-w^Jc. 

^iier4i'il>,<^!^tdflift'biai iniAiiKlvglie£il» sense of^idae wwd, but 
awie*t€A^j wst^whirtMteic»iiltadKic^ti9>4)mttfeiaeony «bei^ 
fb 16 11^ j iKMiilot'bti^i^mivid as iMlteir eittfei^ef kn^wtodgoor 

iheii'eibfe,^/IA|ltitdar§i»Nifjv>tiie itf^yimmiiQuiA^l^im^ni pr ii>(4he 
vk^^o^^HMrtki, iii<iNbfl»ifFt»dib^i»9iQitttidoia/tb$i^rea^ 
^(Mtii^df ^iii«hdi:>te9f.li^ t»etng9) 

beliii^vti' l^pbeMQnimf«he«>g»eiBMte/rdffs^ a^ desjr it 
<m tbe^i^hMritf lof r^T^latien/ W^ eannol beUeyetn p^posi« 
tioftfi^ }riikid|d^y)^fttd€le^)r.die)te^ tbee^jgy ; 

iHfr 0an mm^tiUm iiirojsaaenkfaiibl^ ipn^^^iti^NMS m ^^^^ 
fettttt gi^o<U»t» «<^eM &b feiit, a^ ^ far^ 

a»<#VtfcblAipfiMU)l»1^ and 

latfh{^ Mdtb}r)iieikcti0fa ttlcr4hen»to^tbeir»0emim&in«amirein 
thiiT udk%tiatiiJb9m>d£7reiiBdn^sd &t*/the! iJMlinlA ^^nm^o^ m-* 
p^ «!C'te<#i^dt( ^fltotoD 19 ettitiro^te)r]r;a(i4r0bmu4, m^Aio 
bi4fi|^MH^ aail «Muii0leM;priiitb att>imrriiAeie^K4xtttfc. .v/PbiaS) 
in ibeitegilftg^ of ^the^iaatbpr ef idiii wxhA^^p^ 6,f tlMMi^ ^ tbe 
mt/rAAPiitioiiaikkB ibeBn > stystn^jr^iaJMaif d^k^ late times^ this 
itt^l^^ot disindiawi aii^t6'tidiei)iv«9 tiMit 

&oi^ilftAMMy iod. m dssm^ iD>rMt^ aU our -eonvietietia on 
graUiids el tight mfon^iare insqiairaUeifireia Ibe oharaetei? of 

'^'BE(lt4>heg linetOTaiokM' to obaererey ftbat ia^relilicmlo ihe doc-* 
MDeamf^flpirituAveligion^to att Aat be considers Ibepeeutiar 
doei»i]i6«ofithei£Siraiiatt;mv^tiim,.tiieiUitb<w assigns to rea- 
sen od^ a 'mgntiwi vaiftKty^ ' It dieea notteaeb us, what thoae 
doottiMs ane^iwi what tkiay wa^nolv'^scc^^'tlMU they are not^ 
said cannot b^ such as contradict the clear convictions of right 
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reasoii. Bat his views ontbia point ate fiiUy stated in the 
¥FoA^ and iiiay1>e found byihe- refiNreaccip i^ .pAt^,^. :uTi}^ 
general office of reason in relation. tO;aU|:lti^U;.4f)P^O|poAS4:|^ 
wtr li^ie^to gi9«n ivith*plul4io|UsaltfM'^qMQaii^ t^fl.4dPR!^A* 

^U'tkm i$, tk^^m l»J«»oj;atiye, m «att9ft(|l ..fewfiSiuWi ftW 
duty'(M:€hn(^isni|>«o^thisd^^. 1^ tfl 

•$;» Ihat'Ott* jaonvieiaoM of » truthttwtton gmHa^.Q^.lBgbt^f i^t 
Mit aod if-it*'liei4HNi 0f vtJ^.eleaifMk }disM(^So^).?#MMr4h^ 

^liAlO^i<tti«Miitradi«t0iy t#^.tbft4mtv3Bi«id4iMV9i(fof ,t)lli^ 

to 4«^fie# ali^eadjr «stid>li«hed>» L kQow*»(A ^)¥^P fW^flPltf 

aM«o "arroid the-ai^plMation offphitofK^y^ At If^ t^i^i^lifM^ 

uM^in (h4^^tiidyiof tw^ioer. iEcfjii^^eii$mme^,rmi^m^ 

ifcie g) i » c Mfc d» 4f :i<ght^^peasoaay whntiiafeitfa)i» ,iiUMPi4t4f;tcH%|, 
vnd AoM ttttftfemaibniwof ihou||hi/ivltfch)miftiiM»qFC^nttf^ 
«]fy ^tofi^trsdMi, iftiJd'by vefleetioBitoiBoinpMttifilib. the<st,9rM- 
«v«rH j^iiepe«ad foD'wr Mief^ia.ia-iMititOkpUlflHliAi:^ i|nd 
"vhM^er dMs lhisv|o sf gnec^eiiiar .lesl^ tstKtfii^ii^,m % ftiRhit^'- 
sopherin Ae beat and highest sense of the i¥0rd«y To ^s 
tsattenifpe-^are bomd to vphilnwiphiw ia Ttectkor^.^ W^as 
ii» e^iSffy <»ther 8sie«ce. ^ for^wi^iit.AotMftiQi^j^l.th^^^ 
is, of eourse^ irrational,^ andi^aansot .be. .of the, ,h<^p^l^p}4;Pf 
fialli 9 -Mid 4o ^eteminoi wbethfr it heiratioiiidiiik tbM90S§<Al- 
readj^ri&kplttbtid :or noty is^lbe prawuatjbf fhU^fi^jw .-Uyfs 
in this nense^'lbat the iioiik dbiefafe. . uatiailo Im. ^tm^swd a 
philo(i(0|Ma4? *wi|ri^^^ thttt itjuptajysa.the^ddatHMIi/^ the 
ChiistiMi' ftftth tobe rations^ and eadiifaitspfaU^aDiibiqaJiigraiil^ 
for lbe'>oasi6iiiQr of 9iimly^iriin9ktre]iffHUx tTh»,KeQJ^ 
those 'e:q[»ei4en6es, or stales 4Mf heug^ ^hinh Q«iAilttto;i0(p^- 
uMm^'Or qj^itaaKitet^paq^restaio^itkldiengrt^ ^,Mii^,if^ 
eumbent on the philosopher to free them from'thft^^ttddAC- 
tiona 4Pt€((a^- and inotHii^t mtate >; aniL^sdiOi « wjll . dt^sffi^ that 
to do; this is >k |ttirpos^ worthy urf thevahksfcipfaiLf«oph^iij%ad 
the ia&^ d^oted-4ihriUi^nJ J& iti notiidftsit:abieit(|.cQnKii»ce. all 
idreh, that the doctrines^ whidh w^iaffiiaa ki;bct DS^vealtd i^ the 
gospel, toe not cidtsKradiotory to (tiut re<|m^elal6nls^of rea^n 



and' edns6irtlc6L "Isit' nMy oh; 'ttie other^hand, 'v^sltyampmittil 
ibofhet caused fei^ipmiti^ifvuthi t^d etieli to Ibe- prm^iaA iii^ 
Ixtteflbeeiof^jFeMgioct on^oui^'r oMrir minds,; <tinl thevmnd^ of *tom* 
iiliiiiiity:riifttarg<^il(lhtflfWe)alMiiQU >^ ttrinfoit^iewS'df 

|»hMd«opb)fl and-idootidDesi jtk) *ip6ta)ikjsk8^ * ^wbicir^ are^ M'ieftjlt 
ih»mpfdUMfe|(iwitfa|^if rtfaef ido.iio(t ««peitifll]f^fa'VKMui* lliesetTie'ivv 
d((:t«S^nV:?;wMehji aai^tyth€Km^Rgiia4%tire tniikotitdsxip^he^ 
Ufti^ aDckiibattciAimrf jpei^ liybg'H flii}r>MiflMier#ed9fafe^trpdiiil 

litMKkfiler faj gtep(BfapSEte>ii»^hitefl0ph^ ^ mdf I'cHgiPri^- iahd»«tej^ng 
Ms^ttnzjfd«simdej[)eiid«^ ledi^ Aeii'to (be<irteoiioi(i» 

Ud'toriiol) asrtU6;ekse'niay bei'^H&h^ aiid}oan4iaire'C«li6]laIiy 
l^ut^oCM^rfgyiiiMDf in ii^hteliilMB' piiiloaophj^ilneeoiBfeS' i^ 
lihd his QrdlgiOBupIi3os9tilMiiu41« iKcKr^aask. I.'difl|HMMi(A| (xnn|lU<' 

li&aHk, as 18 usaally done, to the lisetie'neitonilittevidctnees'ef 
Yeyttatibriri ^IPbe^'piiilosofftj^'ttidoli >wetad6^iwttl^ a lifost 
ittAnente'Hadt ciDly*t>ur''d€(ciflioh of* the qdestixm, wheth^ a 
Dodkibeof 'dlvibe'alitiiariftji^5 Ml oilt viem' alioiof>tts rttetaih 

"'^ Bill this'^'fl 8tiiy|ect/dA iAikk^^H po^biHrfe, I 'Wdiild^&i!>oidl 
telttg' ittbitWerstood; 'mtBinikstflherftfare/©^ more fully, 

eS^kt the''ri»i:«of 'ropeatiiig' ^idifat* w«»8iid' b^fiiff^^y or is'ds^t- 
t^Wa^ifetrtfd •Ih^'wi&t'ici' H'haibBen'mlreMfyyl WUdvej dfei^ 
tirf^tljr^^fcttodgh* W^te4,i»lftftt^reaMAii» and jiAlme^yi'OUghl te 
Ixf^Yenl'^imr rl^eiptioit 6f' di9et»ih6» elcdoiki^ 'die autfaority «€ 
tdv^tetkm • 0fiiy sb'fef « tiie vil-y^ necessities of our rationd 
bteihg requiiiBs;'^ However ^mgrtemt^'the'tluBg affirmed may 
Se^ thou^'^'it passeth cil? titwfef^fondtng," if it cannot be sliowii 
t0'<s6tltrftdict the unehan^ble principles' of right reason, its 
being^ncompfebenslbte to our understandings* is not an dbsta- 
ete to oiirfaitk" Bf it contradict rbason, Yfecanmot betieve it, 
but mnsft conclude, eithBr that the • writing is not of divine au- 
;thdrity, orthtt'the language has been misinterpreled. So far 
it settttiS to iwe*, th^t our philosophy ought to»modifyour views 
of theological* doctriA«es, and our mode of irtterpreting the 
language of an inspil^d writer.- But then- we must be cautious, 



tkftt 1III& fpUleiophuier'rightljr, ftnd^^fdvAoi* call ^ttsl-' treason^ 
whidk i< not Sisi^' ( See jfJmh. ) : OdMnrise We may) be^iedf 
bif die s^ippomb ritqtiiremeiits i^'reafon' to<iiBlteiip^t)inBteiit 

the ' Beiipteret «l "thcarf moirt inpoitant >doetnt)ebi' n Bii<t<iriiliti| 
««ftn to^««f kereiiisyJAiftt^re iBmikit'^void:tb^:flppiMdfewiiof 
ottf fUl^nt^ldrf ^ ^^^ Mt^rfMiMitioirxiftlie/ ltfDgiii^BTo£.finrip 
l«fe({aidrii^'11mfMMKfibiatBMi t>f?jtfabf docfrineBotfrMdij^ ^eaw 
eNrify^'viWe euiiM 'mfsttAdtumtHagyShto AHligi^fjinit.«lltMM to 

asimiikMid ilifll^ iWliiek fenfls ta jdie^ )peifflot|ofaraf .f^[|»BiliipelA 
Alufc'littnce Ir daaintiiiiE, diaittr' itiste<id-ofTi]»Bt»iidbi(^ fo.^tejieliidA 
pMo9Afli}Rf£«n oliivrajiiig^ YaMfmapa&Uali, 

tH^mm }Ajbso|4aiieSiiTearai«l^t-->'UnitHfvefadfi^ 
rcAe0flok>toikarailt)i^> r»M l9ff|iiD«nciil8qofistoqfoi|, itArMain 
irlra«i<kiHii^ddge30f'X)waeinre8li )^ '»>{''!> -^if/,...^;! f,i an- ^ji-v.m 
'if aliT' dUpvt^^lUe neeesfidtf -of Afm'^toiiib&iiilg ib^tbslAy'iit 
phildsopliiy wiA' thot xsf itiigiai^y I^would ^eg thear>rtO'fiMiil 
o«t 4lie iige(<8iQ4S(e tfa«t >of the A(to9tlt8^:hlfirhkhibeipi>«raiUiig 
metaphysical opinions have not distinctly manifested th<me 
selres ihi^e |)re^Tisiffinf Iriews iof Briigio^^i^afid4f^rfl9 Ij^Uj 
Mlidy^willft^'llm easeiy they fafttxirdf«Dpy)«f/iQlwiif^k) ^ytfti^m^of 
tMolagy^ amgie yblame^od/tftesiibjidetqf^ite'Chffff tidti nrii^m, 
ii» Whiehftii^ autftor^B^viewB are<hDl modified %lbe|RieiMi^#iQ^ 
tl ^][^i»{ons d^'lbeag^ bif<of tbeiiidivtdugftpittyoUldfbe^eflJktiMe 
to asc^ftiiin, ivhelivertiils iaifliieiw^ b&^atfrideBtahor.neei^Bflargr^ 
The Maetapfay^idan - ansly eesr the bdtitiien Md> op»nitiMi» 4C the 
human minfd, und teaebes >ue to emtngey tli clftosiffr,. a^di ie 
name thfem^ aocc^diiig to hid^eurs of theiriTartousdi^noltoiitf. 
The language' x)f the Scripturesy at^loa^ < to .a t giM^ ; exteqt^ 
speaks of subjects*, thatteanr be und6vsteod'4»!ily byiiaiftefefenee 
to those stme powers and > proeesiies of tilou^ land • .faeiioip^ 
which we have learned to* thmk<^of^ and i to oame^fia^coQDdAng Ae 
our particular system of metaphysics* How; as it> possible' then 
to avoid 'interpreting the one by the other?'! Let us supfos^ 
for example, that a man has studied xai adopted Ibe phJlosO" 
phj^ef BiH>wn, is it pos8ible<'Tor him iointeppnelf tbei Sth clAp^ 
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ter of R0|]4nS) without having his views of its maantng in-^ 
BgieQeed. by his philosophy ? Would he not unavoidably inter- 
pret the li^guage and explain the doctrines, which it contains^ 
fUifef e^ly frpm one, who ahpuki have adq[>ted such views of 
i;h^ Ji^u|][|jip m|nd, as are taught in this work ? I know it id cusr 
tpjBQVuy to diacl^to the induence of philosophy ih the business 
of int^fpr^tatioii> and every writer now«a-days on sUfeh svb- 
jc^^t? .Wii}l assure »8, that he lias nothing to do with toetaphys^ 
IQSy h»|tt l^ |^de4 only by common senae and the laws of in^ 
j^^rpri^tfttipn. But J( ifould like to. know bow a man eoitles by 
lOgr fommpia sense in relation to the movements Itnd laws of 
|us MtoU^ctual iwd moral being without metaphysics. What 
i^,t])^^co,9}^pq sense of a Hottentot on subjects, ox Ibis sort ? 
^^af Q.i{0,.hesitation in saying, that from the v^ry nature of ih% 
4ffi0e^ it4s neafly, if not .^uite, impossible for any man entii'^Iy 
.|j^^,i^^jip^l*ate, his philosophical viqws of thehumatu mind from 
j^is, ji*^Qeptions on ri'eligtous subjects. Probably ti6 man has 
endeavored more faithfully to do this/perhaps no one has sue* 
;^e404. iff tter in giving the truth of Scripture free from the 
i^^o^Bes of me^physics, than Professor Stiiatt'. Tet, I should 
risk )it0e in saying, that a reader deeply versed in the lan- 
jgmage of metaphysics,, extensively acquainted with the phitos- 
<pphji[ of di^<9rent ages, and the peculiar phraseology of differ- 
exit pcjioql^^ flight ascertain . his metaphysical system from 
AUIJ*. Su p^ss^e of his commentary on the Epistle to the He- 
l^WS.. Wha^ .th<^n9 let 0910 ask, is the possible use to the cause 
jpf tni|k audi of religion, from thus perpetually decrying phi- 
losophy in. tfieoIiOgical, enquiries, when we cannot avoid it if 
,wai^Qa]f}^,\<£y|6ry m^n,who has reflected at fill, has his met- 
jS{)hysics;,^n4 ^ he.reads pn religious subjects^ he interprets 
And wp4^bV*.4^ t*w? lai|gya«e> which he employs, by jthe help 
q|[j |M3; i!9>etfip)^^ JlEje cannot do otherwisenT-And the prop- 
el* f^nqMJiry is^ not Whether^ we admit our philosopliy Into our 
tbeplpgical and religious investigations, but whether onr phi- 
^oso^hj Ve right and true. For myself, I am fully convinced, 
th^t W^ qan have no right views of theology, till we have right 
vjews pf the hnman mind ; and that these are to be acquired 
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only by lafcorious and persevering reflection, Sty'belifef W, 
that the distinctions unfolded in this wori^ will place us iti thi 
way to truth, and relieve us from numerous perpl^xiti^i^, ' tA 
which we are involved by the philosophy, which wfe liav^ 'kb 
long taken for our guide. For we we greatlj" deceiV^d*,' ff Wi 
SHppoflie for a motoent, that the systems of theblogj^, whfch 
have been received among us, or even the fiieoreti<^dI Vl^Vd^ 
whicli are now most popular, are free from tbe'entaij^enf^nis 
of wordly wisdom. The readers of thil^ work wiH De kh\e t6 
SQe, I think, more clearly the import of {his remark, and* tb4 
tru^ bearing of the received views of philosophy Oh our 
theoio^al enquiries. T^ose, who study tlie work^^thotit 
{Mrejadice and adopt its principles to aiiy con^idera)tfe"^e\E^nty 
will understand too-.Uqw deeply an age may be eni^hafbd^iil'fli^ 
ijdetaphysical webs of its own "weaiiring, or 'entanslS^^d^'iftth'e 
net, which the speculations of a former generation ha^^'ttil-owti 
over it, and yet suppose itself blessed with a perfect'iinmdnt* 
ty from the dreaded eVils of metaphysics^ 

But ^ before I prbqeed tq remark bn t)io^6 |>afticulai4i, iik 
wiueh-oUr prevailing philiosojphy seemd to me dange'roiis in it^ 
tendency, and unfriendly to the causie df sp&itual'rdigibn, 
I must beg leave to gua^d myself aiidtUe work frOm.misiippre-* 
he^siop oft another point, of great impon^uce in Its fetation 
t<^ . the whole, subject White i{ is main taf n€^ ihki i^e&l^ ttiid 
philosophy, in their true character!* ow^W to' haf^'/*cfertd^ 
degree and extent of influence la tne^ fofmsitiotf m ota t&ii" 
giou8 system, and that our metaphysical opinlottd; wltatever 
they may be, toitt, almost unavoidably, modify moire'' or leis 
our theoretical views of religious ttuth gm^dHy^ it'ifa yet 'at 
fi{>6iSial object of the author of the woik to show, ^ that 'the 
spiritual life, or what among us is termed experimeiita): 1riiH« 
gion, is, in itself, and in its own proper growth ^atid itli^velope* 
ment, essentially distinct from the forms and proc^ddefif of the 
understanding; and that, although a true faith caniioC contra-^ 
diet any universal principle of speculative reason, it iiS'yet in 
a certain sense independent of the discursions of philosophy, 
and in ita proper nature beyond the reach ^* of {K)sltive scie^fice 
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and theoretical imighV^ ^^ Christianitj is not a JTieorff, or a 
Speculation; but a Life. Not a Philosophy of Life, but a 
Life and a living process." It is not, therefore, so properly a 
species of knowledge, as a form of being* And although the 
theoretical views of the understanding, and the motives of 
prudence which it presents, may be, to a certain extent, con« 
nected with the deYelopement of the spiritual principle of re- 
ligious life in the Christian, jet a true and living £»ith is not 
Incompatible with at least some degree of speculative e]:ror^ 
As the acquisition of m.erely speculative knowledge cannot of 
itself communicate the principle of spiritual life, so neither 
does that principle, and the living process of its growth^ de-* 
pend wholly, at least, upon the degree of speculative knqwU 
edge with which it co-exists. That religion, of which our 
blessed Saviour is himself the essential Form ai^d the living 
Word, and to which he imparts the actuating Spirit, has a prin^ 
ciple of unity and consistency in itself, distinct from the unity, 
aiid consistency of our theoretical views. This we have evi-» 
dence of in every day's observation of Christian cbaiacter ; 
for how often do we see and acknowledge the power of reli-? 
gion, and the growth of a spiritual life, in minds but little gift- 
ed with speculative knowledge, and little versed in the forms 
of logic or philosophy. How obviously, too, does the living 
principle of religion manifest the same specific character, the 
same essential form, amidst all the diversities of condition, of 
talents, of education, and natural disposition, with which it is 
associated; everywhere rising above nature, and the- powers 
of the natural man, and unlimited in its goings on by the ibrms 
in which the understanding seeks to Gomprehend and confine 1(4. 
spiritual energies, ^^There are diversities4)l gifts, but the saitte 
spirit ^" and it is no less truetiow, than in the age of theApois* 
ties, that in all lands, and in every variety of cifteumstanees, 
the manifestations of s{»ritual life are« essentially the same ; 
and all who truly believe in heart, however diverse in nalu* 
ral condition, in the character of their understandings, and 
even in their theoretical views of truth, ai*e one in Christ Je* 
^us. The essential faith is not to be fouod in the understand- 
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iager the spemilWite theory, btrt "the Lifey the Sv^stancCy 
the Hape^ the Lov&-^in oile word, thd JF\w%— these are Dek 
rivativQS from ^e' practickl;' moral, and Sfni^itual l^ature and 
Beinj^- ^f-Matti'^- Sjteedlatlve syirteiAa <rf fheologjr in^ee^ 
hare *i>fteti bad Kttie <;€mRe:ci6n With the essential ' spirU oi^ 
rei^ioilv ^^ are^uisimliy Uttle more than 'schen^es resultinz 
fron^thd* strivings of the finite understanding *t9 con^^ehend. 
and ethihk under its own formb and conditions a inode of be- 
iag tad dpin^fetud truths essentiallj diverse from their proper 
oVjects, «aid witfa^whlch they are irieommensurate. \ ^, 

This^I am aware is an imperfect,' and I fear may he an tin-, 
inteUigible' 'VieF#, <yf "a subject exceedingly difficult pf ^^F^e- 
hefiftioniat Ijhl^bestk ' If so, I must heg the reader'sjn^i^lgence^' 
and requerthimrtoflAsiiend his judgment, as to the abwJu^" 
intelligibility ><rf it^till he becomes' acqfuainted with the lan^^ 
guage ti^^^QHtiiaenls of tibe work itself. It will, however, I 
hope^ be so 'feir understood, at least, as to answer tb^ purpo$e^ 
forwfaiGii('it ^as'tfntrodilcf^d—^ precluding the supposition, 
that,>iii^th4 rdmairkl^'Whieh preceded, o^ in those which 'follo^^:\ 
any ^suspicion is intended tor be expressed, with regard to the! 
religiootf pvidc^tes^'bt the essential faith of those who hold 
the^opinmi»^ qoiesfioii; - According^ to this view of the inb^-., 
rejUtsuid eJasetitial .nature tif'Spiritu&l ReifgiDn,'as ^^istipig in 
ti»ii iprmHedt -- 'Pedstifi ' tif ttaacty We may ' not ' only admit, * but 
can baiter •«utldei*stj»]d,^e' possibility bf what' everylcKari^a- 
bla; ehrbttidii #iU aK^knowi^d^e to be a fact, i^o far 'a& htman 
(JMerroit^'M&an detenibine fatetts' of this soil— that a inan may: 
btetmly ^dUgidusv a^ easentlaUya belieref at heai^, ifhile.fais. 
undsmlMilitog is ftttdty'^iewildered with the attempt to com-r 
prdiftBd. and ;e3tqM»s 'phfldsi^ what yet he feel^ and 

kncHr^i^pifikuaU^^ ^ii* l^ ikideedlmpos'^bkf foi'^fo t|fl^ ^w 
far.4fa» a]|itok^l^(^g;«la«^ 4nipos<^ ](](^tlkl views 

aa^ |iabtt^4«i^9|tolN,nwMto«it^ pl^i^^ wifi, tir estran^n^ 

it inm» the iaw»f«itiA^He^^uth6Hty of reason and tbe Divine;) 
Wiasd. ,^3il^0*«finMl^l^ay^t6'1vbAit ^iteiVt a false system 6f phi- 
losophy ^md metapb^sicial '6t>ihions, Which in their natural and ' 
uaeiNiBter«eled?4ekiden^''i^ouidg^ t6 defiCrby all r^I]gidt),Wy 
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be received in a christian community, and yet the power of 
spiritual religion retain its hold and its efficacy in the hearts 
of the people. We may perhaps believe that, in opposition to 
all the might of false philosophy, so long as the great body of 
the people have the Bible in their hands, and are taught to 
reverence and receive its heavenly instructions, though the 
church, may suffer injury from unwise and unfruitful specu- 
lations, it will yet be preserved ; and that the spiritual seed of 
the Divine Word, though mingled with many tares of worldly 
wisdom, and philosophy falsely so called, will yet spring up, 
and bear fruit unto everlasting life. 

£^t though we may hope and believe this, we cannot avoid 
believing, at the same time, that injury must result from an un- 
suagpectingjconfidence in metaphysical opinions, which are es- 
sentially at variance with the doctrines of revelation. Espe^^ 
cially must the effect be injurious, where those opinions lea4 
gradually to. alter our* views of religion itself, and of all that is 
peculiar in the Christian system. The great mass of commu^ 
nity, who know little of metaphysics and whose faith in reve- 
lation is not so readily influenced by speculations not immedi" 
atdnf connected with it, may, indeed, for a time, escape the 
evil,, and continue to ^^ receive with meekness the ingrafted 
wbixl^" But in the minds of the better educated, especially 
those who think, and follow out their conclusions with resQlute 
independence of thought^ the result must be either a loss of 
Qpfifidence in the opinions themselves, or a rejection of all 
those parts of the christian system which are at variance with 
them* Under particular circumstances, indeed, where botli 
the metaphysical errors, and the great doctrines pf the chrif^' 
tiim faith, have a strong hold upon the minds of a community^ > 
a protracted straggle may . take place, and earnest and long' 
continued efforts may be made to reconcile opinions, which 
we are resolved to maintain, with a faith which our conscien- 
ces will not permit us to abandon. But so long as the effort • 
continues, and such opinions retain their hold upon our confi- 
dence, it must be with some diminution ot the fulness and' 
simplicity of our feith. To a greater or less degree, accord- 
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ing to the edacation and habits of thooght in different indtvid- 
uaifl, the Word of €rod is received with doubt, or with such 
glozing modifications as enervate'jts power. Thus the ligfit 
from heaven is intercepted, and we are left to a shadow-fight 
of metaphysical schemes and metaphorical interpretations. 
While one partjr, with conscientious and earnest endeavors, 
and si great expense of talent and ingenuity, contends for the 
faith, and among the possible shapings of the received meta- 
physical system, seeks that which will best comport with the 
simplicity of the gospel, another more boldly interprets the 
language of the gospel itself, in conformity with those views 
of religion to which their philosophy seems obviously to eon* 
duct them. The substantial being, and the living energy, of 
that Word, which is not only the light but the life of men, is 
either misapprehended or denied by all parties ; and even those 
who contend for what they conceive the literal import of the 
gospel, do it — as they must to avoid too glaring absurdity — ^with 
such explanations of its import, as make it to become, in no 
small degree, the ^^ words of man's wisdom," rather than a 
simple ^^ demonstration of the spirit, and of power." Hence^ 
although such as have experienced the spiritual and life-giving 
power of the Divine Word, may be able, through thie promise 
ed aids of the spirit, to overcome the natural tendency of 
speculative error, and, by "the law of the spirit of life" which 
is in them, may at length be made " free from the law of sin 
and death," yet who can tell how much they may lose of the 
blessings of the gospel, and be retarded in their spiritual growth 
when they are but too often fed with the lifeless and starred- 
ling products of the human understanding, instead of that 
** living bi'ead which came down from heaven." Who can tell, 
moreover, how many, through the prevalence of siich {^hilor 
sophical errors as lead to misconceptions of the truth, or cre- 
ate a prejudice against it, and thus tend to intercept the light 
from heaven, may continue in their ignorance, "alienatiedfrom 
the life of God," and groping in the darkness of their o^ un- 
derstandings. 

But however' that may be, enlightened christians, and eqpe* 
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cSaHy christian insrtnicters, know it to be their diity, as far as 
possible, to prepare the way for the full and unobstructed in** 
fluence of the Gospel, to do all in their power to remove tho»B 
natural, prejudices, and those errors of the understandings 
which are obstacles to the truth, that tiic^ word of God may 
find access to the heart, and ooBscience, and reason of eveny 
mdfti, that it may have ^* free course, and run, and be glorified." 
My own belief, that such obstacles to the infloi^ce of truth 
exist in the speculative and metaphysical opinions generally 
adopted in this country^ and that the present work is in some 
m^sure at * le^st calculated to remove them^ is pretty deailyt 
indicated by the remarks which I have already made. But, to 
be perfectly explicit on the subject, I do not hei»tateto express 
my conviction, that the natural tendency of some of the lead-* 
ing principles of our prevailing system of metaphysics, and 
those which must unavoidably have more or less influence on 
our theoretical views of religion, are of an injuiious and dan- 
gerous tendency, and that so long as we retain them, however 
we mafy profess to exclude their influence from our theological 
enquiries, and from the interpretation of Scripture, we can 
maintain no consistent system of Scriptural theology^ nor clear- 
ly and distinctly apprehend the spiritual import of Scripture 
language. The grounds of this conviction I shall proceed to 
exhibit, though only in a very partial manner, as I couM not 
do mope without anticipating the contents of the work itself, 
instead of merely preparing the reader to peruse them with 
attention. I am aware, too, that some of the language,- which 
I have already employed, and shall be obliged to employ, will 
not convey its full import to the reader, till he becomes. a&» 
quainted with some of the leading principles and distinctions 
unfolded in the work. But this, also, is an evil, which I saw 
no means of avoiding without incurring a greater, and -writing 
a book instead of a brief essay. 

Let it be understood, then^ without farther prefiice, that by 
the pFOvailing system of metaphysics, I mean the system, of 
which in modern times Locke is the reputed author, and the 
leading principles of which, with various modifications, more 



or less iu^ortnit, but not alterii^ its eseeBtidl eharaeter, have 
been almost universally received in thia country. It should be 
observed, too, that the causes enumerated in the Appendix of 
this work, pp. 393 — 395, as having elevated it to its ^^pride of 
place" IB Europe, have been aided by other favouring circum- 
stances here. In the minds of our religious community espe- 
cially some of its most importaot doctrines have become, asso^ 
eiated vnth names justiy loved and revered among ourselves, 
and so eonnected wi&aU our theoretical views of religion, 
that «Mie can hardly hope to question their validity w^out 
hazaidiiig his reputatimi, not only for orthodoxy, but evenibr 
common sense* To controvert, for example, the prevailing doe^ 
triaes with regard to* the freedom of the will, the sources of 
our knowledge, the nature of the understanding as containing 
the controlling principles of our whole being, and the univer- 
sality of the law of cause and effect, even in connexion with 
the arguments and the authority of the most powerful intellect 
of the age, may even now be worse than in vain. Yet I have 
reasons for believing there are some amoii^ us, and that their 
number is fast increasing, who are willing to revise their opin* 
ions on these subjects, and who will contemplate the views 
presented in this work widi a liberal, and something of a pre- 
pared feeling, of curiosity. The difficulties, in which men find 
themselves involved by the received doctrines on theise sub- 
jects, in &eir most anxious efforts to e:iq>laia and defend the 
peculiar doctrines of spiritual religion, have led many to sus* 
pect, that there must be some lurking error in the premises* 
It is not, that these principles lead us to mj^steriea, which we 
cannot comprehend— they are found, or believed at least by 
many, to involve us in cbstirdUiea^ which we can comprehend. 
It i» necessary, indeed, only to form some notion of the distinc- 
tive and appropriate import of the term spiritual, as (^posed 
to natural in the N. T., and then to look at the writings, or 
hear the discussions, in which the doctrines of the spirit and of 
spiritual influences are taught and defended, to see the insur- 
mountable nature of the obstacles, which these metaphysical 
dogmas throw in the way of the. most powerful minds. To 
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those who sbaU read this work with any degree of reflection^ 
it must, I think, be obvious, that something more is implied in 
the continual opposition of these terms in the N. T., than can 
be explained consistently with the prevailing opinions on the 
subjects above enumerated ; and that, through their influence 
our highest notions of that distinction have been rendered con- 
fused, contradictory, and inadequate. I have already directed 
the attention of the reader to those parts of the work, where 
this distinction is unfolded ; and had I no other grounds than 
the arguments and views there exhibited, I should be convin- 
ced^ that so long as we hold the doctrines of Locke and the 
Scotch metaphysicians respecting power, cause and efiect, mo- 
tives, and the freedom of the will, we not only can make and 
defend no essential distinction between that which is natural^ 
and that which is spirittuil^ but we cannot even find rational 
grounds for the feeling of moral obligation^ and the distinction 
between regret and remorse. 

According to the system of these authors, as nearly and 
distinctly as my limits will permit me to state it, the same law 
of catiae and effect is the law of the universe. It extends to 
the moral and spiritual — ^if in courtesy these terms may still 
be used — ^no less than to the properly natural powers and agen- 
cies of our being. The acts of the free-will are pre-deter- 
mined by a cause out of the will, according to the same law of 
cause and effect, which controls the changes in the physical 
world. We have no notion of power but uniformity of ante-, 
cedent and consequent. The notion of a power in the will 
to Bct freely, is therefore nothing more than an inherent capa- 
city of being acted upon, agreeably to its nature, and accord- 
ing to a Jixed law, by the motives which are present in the 
^ understanding, I feel authorized to take this statement partly 
from Brown^s philosophy, because that work has been deci- 
dedly approved by pur highest theological authorities ; and in- 
deed it would not be essentially varied, if expressed in the 
precise terms used by any of the writers most usually quoted 
in reference to these subjects. 

I am aware that variations may be found in the mode of 
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stating these doctrines, but I fliink eyiery cahdid reader, who 
is acquainted with the metaphysics and theology of this coun- 
try, will admit the above to be a fair representation of the form 
in which they are generally received. I am aware, too, that 
much has been said and written to make out consistently with 
these general principles, a distinction between natural and 
moral eauses, natural and moral ability, and inability, &c. But 
I beg all lovers of sound and rational philosophy to look care<- 
fully at ihe' general principles, and see whether there be, in 
fact, ground left for any such distinctions of dds kind as are 
worth contending for. My first step in arguing with a defend- 
er of these principles, and of the distinctions in question, as 
connected with them, would be to ask for his definition of na^ 
twre and ndiural. And when he had arrived at a distinctive 
getural notk>n of the import of these, it would appear, if I 
mistake not^ that he had first subjected our whole being to the 
law of nilture, and then contended for the existence of some- 
thing which is not nature. For in their relation to the law of 
moral rectitude, and to the feelmg of moral responsibility, 
what difference is diere, and what difference can there be, be* 
tween what are called natural and those which are called mo* 
rat powers and affections, if they are all under the control of 
the same universcil law of cause and effect. If it still be a mere 
nature, and the determinations of our will be controlled by 
causes out of the will, according to our nature, then I main- 
tain that a moral nature has no more to do with the feeling of 
responsibility than any other nature. 

Perhaps the difficulty may be made more obvious in this- 
way. It will be admitted that hrutes anB possessed of various- 
fui/iirei, some innocent or useful, <)thers noxious, but all alike* 
irresponsible in a moral imnt .of view. But why ? Simply be-*' 
cause they act in accordflmnee with their natures. They po0«. 
aess, eadi aecording to its prof^r nature, certain appetites and 
susceptitHlities, which are stimulated and acted upon by their 
appropriate objeets in the' world of the senses, and the rela-* 
tion — the law of action and reaction-^subsisting between theie 
specific susceptibilities and their corresponding outward ob* 
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jects, constitutes their natiire. They have a power of select- 
ing and choosing in tixe world of s^nse the objects appcojM^tate 
to the wants of their nature ; but that nature is the sole*lauf* 
of th.eir beih^. Their power of choice ia bvi a pari of U, ia- 
strumental. in accomplishing its ends, but not Gapabkki)f n^ 
sing abdve it, of controlling its impulses, .and of detenmiiMBg. 
itself with^'referenpe to a purely ideal Icwf^ 4iatii¥itfrom their 
nature. They act in accordance with the kw of cAuae^smd 
effect, which constitutes their several .natures,. ai}d.<^aniMDt do 
otherwise. They are, therefcTejri((U,re^fpnsiblerr--XLoi^ 
o( guitty or of remorse. ......•, 

Now let If s suppose another being, possessingyin addition toi 
th^ susceptibilities of the hrute^ certain othfgrispacific 0Dseap-. 
tit)ilitijE|s witl^ their correla^tive ol^ec^ts, eithec in the sensiUe^ 
world, or in a future w.orld, but jthat these are su^ected^.lilse 
the other to the same binding and inalienable Jaw qf «aiifle«»di 
efiect. What, I ask, is the amount of the.di£Cw^i^e.thua>sa|>- 
posed between this being and: the .brute? i.The .supposed ^ddi*. 
ti9n,.it is to be understood,.ismerely an aidditipn tai^saaiiirei;i 
and the only power of will belonging to itiJSy«as.in the eade«oC' 
the brute, only, a capacity, of choosing and acting unifonmly-iai 
accbrdance with its nature*. 'Thesse additional suscepUbiliitiesx 
still act but as they are acted upon; and the willis.deternuaed; 
accordingly. Whajt s^dyantage is,gaxi)Qd:in.this eaAe -by matting, 
these supposed additions moraf afiec;tiQn^.and..tbeirr<^rrelilirr^^ 
stimulants Tfwral causes?. ^ Do. wQ.ther^y find .any i^tUeaiir; 
al ground for the feeling of ij^iiZr^pQns^biUty, for Q02iideieii^,-. 
jSemt remorse ? Th^ being a^cts JiQQorviing .to, its iia^(^$ And 
why is. it &ZameuH>ri%..mo«e thanirtheijbrjute i U the VMiral' 
cause existing oiutqf ff^^ mlt b^ a, potwj^ er.eaus^ vh^hiohy in 
its relation to the fijpeicifiic .ivsceptibiJ}ty.;ofc.thQ Jt»o»aJ. beings . 
produces under tke same QircMii>si^!in«^.\^ui^l(4}iihe.>aame^ia6pr 
^t, according to thalaw of paus^. and eff^c^ yiifttbeiadftft^ef.lhe. 
will be subject to the s^melawy.aa^nteiceJii^kiirin.ttb^iebMii' sA. 
antecedents I and co.nse^^ots, Aiiid tl^U^ a^^^to^ pur.;i¥fi«i«e^ 
what is gained, I ask' again^by thet distinction !pf.raiitnpral imd. 
a physical natuu^.: ,..U ift ^ti^l :OfAy :«i4vatHr«i,W^i' f^ tov>af 
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cause and effect^ and the liberty of the moral being is under 
\ the same condition with the liberty of the brute. Both are 
free to follow and fidfil the law of their nature, and both are 
al&e bound hy that law^ as by an adamantine chain. The 
very condttions of the law preclude the possibility of a power 
to aet otherwise than according to their nature. They pre- 
clude the very idea of a free-will, and render the feeling of 
mordi responsibiltty not an enigma merely, not a mystery, but 
a self-contradiction and an absurdity. 

Turn the matter as we will — call these correlatives, yiz. the 
inherent susceptibilities and the causes acting on them from 
widmut, futturalj or morol, or spiritual — so long as their action 
and reaction, or the law of reciprocity, (see note 67), which 
constitutes their specific natures, is considered as &e controU' 
ing law of our whole beings so long as we refuse to admit the 
existence in the will of a power capable of rising above tkie 
laWj and controlling its operation by an act of absolute «e(/*- 
determination, so long we shall be involved in perplexities 
bo A in morals and religion. At all events, the only me&od 
of avoiding them will be to adopt the creed of the necessita* 
nans entire, to give man over to an irresponsible nature as a 
better sort of animal, and resolve the will of the Supreme 
Reason into a blind and irrational fate. 

I am well aware of the objections that will be made to thi« 
statement, and especially the demonstrated incompiehensible- 
j, ness of a self*determining power. To this I may be permitted 
to answer, that, admitting the power to originate an act or 
' state of mind to be beyond the capacity of our understandings 
to comprehend, it is still not contradictory to reason ; and that 
I find it more easy to believe the existence of that, which is 
simply incomprehensible to my understanding, than of that, 
wfaieh involves an absurdity for my reason. I venture to af- 
firm, moreover, that however we may bring our understand- 
ings into bondage to the more comprehensible doctrine^ sim- 
ply because it is comprehensible under the forms of the under- 
^(tanding, every mln does, in fcuit^ believe himself possessed 
df freedom in the higher sense of self-determination. Every 
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msiii's conscience commands him to believe it, whenever for 
a moment he indulges the feeling either of moral self-appro* 
bation, or of remorse. Nor can we on anj other grounds 
justify the ways of God to man upon the supposition, that he 
inflicts or will inflict any other punishment, than that which is 
simply remedial or disciplinary. But this subject will be found 
more fuUy explained in the course of th« work. My present 
object is merely to show the necessity of some system in re- 
lation to these subjects different from the received one. 

It. may perhaps be thought, that the language used above is 
too strong and too positive. But I venture to ask every cab-^ 
did man, at least every one, who has not committed himself 
by writing and. publishing on (he subject, whether, in considerf 
ing the great questions connected with moral accountability 
and the doctrine of rewards and punishments, he has not felt 
himself pressed with such difficulties as those above stated ; 
and whether he has ever been able fully to satisfy his reason, 
that there was not a lurking contradiction in the idea of a be-* 
ing created and placed under the law of its nature, and pos* 
sessing at the same time a feeling of moral obligation to fulfil 
a law above its nature. That many have been in this state of 
mind I know. I know, too, that some, whose moral and reli- 
gious feelings had led them to a full belief in the doctrines of 
spiritual religion, but who at the same time had been taught 
to receive the prevailing opinions in metaphysics, have found 
these opinions carrying them unavoidably, if they would be 
consequent in their reasonings, and not do violence to their 
reason, to adopt a system of religion which does hot profess to 
be spiritual, and have thus been compelled to choose between 
their philosophy and their religion. In most cases indeed, ' 
where men reflect at ail, I am satisfied that it requires all the 
force of authority, and all the influence of education, to carry 
the mind over these difficulties ; and that then it is only by a 
vague belief, that, though we cannot see how, yet there must be 
some method of reconciling what seems to be so contradictory. 

If examples were wanting to prove that serious and trying 
difficulties are felt to exist here, enough may be found, as it 
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bas I4>p0attf d to me, in the eoBtrovei*sy respecting the nature 
^4^ origiil ^f jsin, ;whicb 18 at thip moment interesting the pub- 
lic, mind. Let any impartial observer trace the progress of 
that discussion, and after examining the distinctions, which are 
ftiade. or attemptied to be made, decide whether die subject, as 
tjjuerei ju-e^ented, be not involved in difficulties, which cannot 
be 'solved on the .principles, to which, hitherto^ both parties 
havjg adbered ; w))e(her, holding as they do the same premi* 
ses in regard to the freedom of the wilt, they can avoid coming 
to the /^n^e conclusion . in regard to the nature, and origin 
pf silt; .whether, in tsLcty the distinctions aimed at must not 
prove, merely verbal distinctions, and the controversy a fruit- 
less. one« But in t)ie September number of the Christian 
.^pfsetfitor, th^ reader will find remarks on this subject, to 
jHTJiieh I beg leave to refer hifia, and which 1 eould wish him 
attentively :to .consider in connexion with the remarjLS whicb 
I have made. I allude to the corresppndence with the editors 
neai* tUe egd of the number. The letter there inserted is said 
to be, and obviously is, from the pen of a very learned and able 
writer ; ai^dl cpnfeas it has beei^ no small gratification and en* 
couragement to me, while labouring to bring this work and this 
6^bje€|: beforethe public, to find such a state of feeling express- 
ed, ^i)cerning]thegre$at question at issue, by such a writer. It 
wiU \)e seen by^ r^erence to p. 545 of the C. S., that he pla- 
ces tbPv '^ nucleus pi the c^spute" just .where it is placed in this 
work apd jn thp above remarks. It will be seen, too, that by 
thjrpv(^ii^.authorities aside, and studying his own mind, he has 
" c^fpe senously to 4oubt,'' whether the received opinions 
with, regard .^o motin^s^ the, law of cause and ^ect^ and the 
, freedom^ of the tpill^ may not be erroneous. They appear to 
him ^^to he bordering ;on fatalism,, if not actually embracing 
it.'V He doubts, whether the mind may not have within itself 
the si^equate €a|ise of its own acts ; whether indeed it have not 
aiself'deter^ini^ng power, ^^ for the power in question involves 
the^id^a of originating volition. Less than this it cannot be 
conceived ^o involve, and jet be free agency." Now. this is 
just t)ie view oiifered in the present work ; and, as it seems to 
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me, these are just the doubts fttid oonelusions, wfaieh «Terf 
one will entertain, who lay» aride authority, and refleetr i^^oo' 
the goifigs^ofi of his own mind, and the dielates of b» own 
reason and conscience. 

But let t^ look for a moment at the remarks of the ediiora 
in replj to the letter abore quoted. They maintain, in relatioii 
to original sin and the perversion of the will, that from either 
the original or the acqaired strength of certain natural appe* 
dtes, principles of self-love, ^e., ^4eft to themselves," Ae 
c<H*ruption of the heart will certainly lbUow» ^ Itt every in* 
stance the vnA does^ in fact, yield to the demands of -these. 
But whenever it thus yielded, there was pcnmrio the c<mtr0ry; 
otherwise there cooM be no freedom of moral action." - Now 
I beg leave to place my finger on the phrase in italics, and ask 
the editors what they mean by it. If they hold the common 
doctrines with regard to the relation of cause and ^feet, and 
with regard to power as connected with • that relation, and 
apply these to the acts of the wfll, I can see no more possi- 
bility of conceiving a power to the contrary in this case, than 
of conceiving such a power in the current of a river. But if 
they mean to assert the existence in the will of an actudl pow- 
er to rise above the demands of appetite, &c., above the law 
of nature, and to decide arbitrctriiffj whether to yield or not 
to yields then they admit, that the will is not determiilied abeo^ 
lutehf by the eidraneous eat^^e, but is in lact sel^-detennined. 
They agree with the letter-writer ; and- the question for them 
is at rest;. Thus, whatever distinctions may be attempted 
here, there can be no real distinction, but between an irres- 
ponsible nature and a will that is self-determined. The read- 
er will find a few additional remarks on this topic in note 45, 
and for the general views of the work is again referred to note 
29, and the references there made. To the subject of that note 
and to the great distinction between natwe and the will, be^ 
tween the natural and the spiritual, as unfolded in the Work, 
I nrnst beg leave, also, again to request the special and candid 
attention'of the reader. I must beg, too, the unprejudiced atten- ^ 
tion of every reader, friendly to the cause of ptTictical knd 
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flpoitaal religioD, to the tendeacy of this part of the author's 
•jirtem^ and of* the remarks haasarded above. 

I caanot but he awave^ that die riews of the will here ex^ 
hibited will meet with strong prejudices in a large portion^ at 
leasty of dur rdlJ|gioii8 communitf^ - I could wish that all such 
wottld carefiittjr >di8liiigt]ish between • the author's views of the 
doctrines of rcUgion, and the philosoi^al grounds, on which 
heau ppews Iboie ^oetrines ore to >be defended* If no one 
dbputes, and I trust no one wiU dispute, the substantial ortho- 
doxy of the work^ without first carefully examming what has 
been the orthodoxy of the church in general, and of the great 
body of the' reformers, then I could hope it nuy i»e wisely 
considered, whether, as a <}iiestion of philosophy, the meta- > 
physiaal principlee of thia woiic are not in themselves more in 
aeeosdanee with the doctrines of a spiritual religion, and bet- 
ter suited to' their explanation and' defence, than those above 
treated of* If x>ii examination it cannot be disputed that they 
we, .then, if not befons, I U*ust the two systems may be com- 
paredwttho«t und%K partiality, and the simple question of the 
tilith of each may be determined by that calm and persevering 
reflection, whidi jdone-cmi' determine questions of this sort 

If the system here taught be true, t&en it will foUow, not, 
be it observed, that our religion is necessarily wrong, or our 
esseniKal 'faith erroneous, bat that the pkilowphiciA graund$^ 
4^9 which we are accustomed to defend our &ith, are unsafe, 
^nd that their naiural tendency is* to error* If the spirit of 
the gospel stiH exert its influence ; if a truly spiritual religion 
be maintained, it is in oppoailioii to our philosophy, and not 
«at all -by its aid^ I know it will be said, that the practical re- 
paAt^of our peculil»r forms of doctrine are at variance with 
these femarfes. But this I am not prepared to admit. True, 
religion and reKgioas institutions have flourished ; the gospel, 
in many parts* ^ our country, has been affectionately and fedth- 
ftdly preached by: great and good men ; ihe word and the spi- 
rit of God have been communicated to us in rich abundance ; 
and I rejoice, with heartfelt joy and thanksgiving, in the belief, 
that' thereby multitudes have been regenerated to a new and 
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spiritual life. But so Were equal or:grelater effeets pifo4iii»^ 
under the preaching of Baxter, and Howe,, and o^ei: goad 
and faithful men of the same age, with none of tbe peculiari- 
ties of our theological systems. Neither reason nor.^exp^i- 
ence i'nde^d furnish any ground for believii^, thait>4h&)Uviog 
and life-giving power of the Divincf Word has lever d&m^ 
any portion of its efficacy, in* the cai:i^iei:8io0 of the he^ib U^ 
God, from the forms of :m«taphysto$it theology, with which tbe 
human understanding has invented it. It requires*, mi>reov«r, 
hut little knowledge of . the history of philosophy, alad.. of the 
writings, of the 16th and 17th centuries to knofw, thki^ib^ 
opinions of the reformers and of all the great divines .of that 
period, on subjects of this $ort, were far different from those oi 
Mr. Locke and hi&, followers, and were in.&ct essentially the 
same 'With those taught in this work. This lai&t remark ap«>. 
plies not only to the views'entertained by the <eiiainent.phi- 
losophei^ and divines of that period on the parlicuUr $uhjee( 
above discussed, but to the distinctions made,-and. thie language 
employed, by them with reference to other points, of no les4 
importance in the constitution qf our being. 

It must have been observed by the reador pf th,e foregobag 
pages, that I have used several words, ^spedally urKierala^lcZ- 
ing and reason^ in a sense somewhat diverse front their pre-^ 
sent acceptation ; and the occasion ti this I suppose would be 
partly understood from my having already directed the attidnUon 
of th« leader to the distinction exhibited between th<eseWo^4s^ 
in the work, and from the remarks Qiadeton the ambiguity €(f 
the word reason in its common use. I ntiw proceed to remark, 
that the ambiguity spoken of, and the consequent perpleiuty 
in regard to the' use and authority of reason, have arisen from 
the habit of using,' since the time of Lo.cke, the tenns undei^ 
standing and reason indiscriminately, and thus coli/ouiiding a 
distinction clearly marked in the philosophy and in th^ lan- 
guage of the older writers. Alas ! had thje l^rm^oinly beejOk 
confounded, or had we suffered only an inconvenient.ambigqi- 
ty of language, there 'would be comparatively little cause for 
earnestness upon the subject ; or had our views of the things 
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signified bj Aese l^tnsbeen* only partiaHf cpnfused, and had 
we'Stfll retained cop^ect notions of our prerogative, as ration* 
al and spiritual beings, tbe consequences might have been less 
deplorable^ But the misfortune is^that tbe powers of under- 
standing and reason hare not merely been blended and cof^ 
founded in 4heview of our philosophy, the higher and far more 
ehaK«etert8iac,"as an essential constituent of our proper human- 
ity, hats beisn as it were obscured and hidden from bur obser- 
vation ih'tbe inferior power, which belongs to us in common 
with' the brutes that perish. . Aocording to the old^ tbe more 
i^ritual, andfigenuine' philosophy, the distinguishing attributed 
of bur hamaaity> — that ^^ image/ of God" inwbich man alone 
was' created' of all the dwellers upon earth, and in virtue of 
whidi be MFSS placed at the head of this lower world, was said 
to be found in the reason and .yree-tinR. But understanding 
these in their strict and proper sense and aocording to the true 
id€c» of them, as contem{dated by the older metaphysicians, 
we have literally, if the. system of Locke and the popular phi- 
losophy of the day be true, neither tbe one nor the other of 
jhese— neither reason nor free-will. What they esteemed the 
imiage of God in the soul, and considered as distinguishing us 
specifically, and so vastly too, above each and all of the irra- 
tional animals, is found, according to. this system^ to have in 
fact no real existence. The. reality neither of the free-will, 
nor^f any of those laws or ideas, which spring from, or ra- 
ther constitute^ reason, can be authenticated by the sort of 
proof which is demanded, and we must therefore relinquish 
our prerogative, and take our place with becoming humility 
among our more unpretending, companions. In the ascending 
«eries> of powers, enumerated, by Milton, with so much philo- 
sophical truth, as well as beauty of language, in the fifth book 
of !Paradise4>ost, he mentions 

» fkm^ and understandings whenee the soul 
Reason receives. . And reason is her being, 
Discursive or iutuitive. 

^ But the highest power here, that which is the Being of the 
$oul, considered as any thing difiering in kind from the under- 
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standing, has no place in our popular metiqphysics. Thus we 
have onlj the understandings " the faculty judging according 
to sense,*' a faculty of abstracting and generalizing, of eootrH 
vance and forecast, as the highest of our intellectual powers ; 
and this we are expressly tau^t belongs to us in common with 
orutes. Nay, these views of our essential being, consequent 
ces and all, are adopted by men, whom one woul^ soqvpose 
religion, if not philosophy, should have taught their utter in* 
adequateness to the true and essential constituents of our hu- 
manity. Dr. Paley tells us in his Nat. Theology, that only 
^^ coNTRiVAKcc," a powor obviously and confessedly belong* 
ing to brutes, is necessary to constitute ptraanalUy. His 
whole system both of theology and morals neither teaches, 
nor implies, the existence of any specific difference either be- 
tween the understanding and reason, or between nature and 
the will. It does not imply the existence of any power in 
man, which does not obviously belong in a greater or less^de- 
gree to irrational animals. Dr. Fleming, another reverend 
prelate in the English church, in his ^^Philosophy of Zoology," 
maintains in express terms, that we have no faculties differing 
in kind from those which belong to brutes. How many other 
learned, and reverend, and wise men adopt the same opinions, I 
know not : though these are are obviously not the peculiar views 
of the individuals, but conclusions resulting from the essential 
principles of their system. If, then, there is no better ^ys^sm, 
if this be the * genuine philosophy, and founded in the nature 
of things, there is no help for us, and we must believe it — if 
we can. But most certainly it will follow, that we ought, as 
fast as the prejudices of education will permit, to rid ourselves 
of certain notions of prerogative, and certain fedings of our 
own superiority, which somehow have been strangely preva- 
lent among our race. For though we have indeed, according 
to this system, a little more understanding than other animals — 
can abstract and generalize and fore-cast events, and the con- 
sequences of our actions, and compare motives more skilfully 
than they ; though we have thus mare knowledge and can cir- 
cumvent them ; though we have more power and can subdue 
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them ; yet, ai^ to aay distinctive and peculiar cliaracteristic — 
as to any inherent and essential worthy we are after all but Ut- 
tle tetter-^thongh we may be better off — ^than our dogs and 
horses. Thiere is no essential difference, and we may ration* 
ally doubt^— at least we might do so, if by the supposition we 
were riitional beings — whether our fellow animals of the ken- 
nel aod'thre i^tall are not unjustfy deprived of certain jperJonaZ 
rightSj and Whether a dog charged with trespass may not ra- 
tionally claim to be tried by a jury of his peers. Now how- 
ever triffitig and ridiculous this may appear, I would ask in 
truth and sobertaess,*if it be not a fair and legitimate inference 
from Ihe prfemfees, and whether the ahsurditg of the one does 
ftot 4mt&nstr&te the utter falsity of the other. And wh^re, I 
wocdd beg to know, tihall we look, according to the popular 
system of philosophy, for that ** image of Godwin which we 
are treatted ? Is if a thing of degrees ? and is it simply be- 
cause we h^^ Something more' of the same faculties which 
belong to brutes, that we becoihe the objects of God's special 
and fartherly care, the dtstingmshed objects of his Providence, 
and the idfe objects of hii§ Grace ?— ** Doth God take care for 
oxen ?*^ But why not ? 

I assure-my readers, that I have no idesire to treat with dis- 
respect and lioritumely the dpmions of great or good men ; but 
the difttintrtioft 'in quiesti(!m, and the assertion and exhibition of 
the highfer* pi-ferogatives of reason, as an essential constituent 
of our being, are so vitally important, in ftiy appreliensson, to 
the formation and support of any rational system of philoso- 
phy, and-»*€io less than' the distinction before treated of — so 
pregnarrt of consequences to' the interests of truth, in morals, 
and'religk>ft^ and. itideed of all truth, that mere opinion and 
the authority of iiahies may Vrellbe disregarded. The discus-' 
sion, moreover, teWtes to facte, and to such facts, too, as are 
riot lb be learnetf frcjte the instruction, or received on the an- 
thorityj'of'SKA^=ma». They m\istbe ascertained by every man 
for himself," bj^'reflcffetioh' tipoh the processes and laws of his 
'own- inward 'bfeing, br'fhey'are not learned at all to any valua- 
ble purpose. We do indeed find in ourselves then, as no one 

F 
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will deny, certain powers of intelligence, which we hav^ 
abundant reason to believe the brutes possess in common with 
us in a greater or less degree. The functions of the under- 
standing, as treated of in the popular systems of metaphysicii) 
its faculties of attention, of abstraction, of generalisation, the 
power of forethought and contrivance, of adapting means to 
ends, and the law of association, may be, so far as we can 
judge, severa^lly represented more or less adequately in the. 
instinctive intelligence of the higher orders of brutes. But^ 
not to anticipate too far a topic treated of in the work, do 
these, or any and all the faculties which we discover in irra- 
tional animals, satisfactorily account to a reflecting mind for 
all the phsenomena, which are presented to our observatioa 
in our own consciousness ? Would any supposable addition to 
tjie degree merely of those powers which we ascribe to brutes 
render them ra/ionoZ beings, and remove the sacred distinction >. 
which law and reason have sanctioned, between things and. 
persons ? Will any such addition account for our having— h 
what the brute is not supposed to have — the pure ideas of the 
geometrician, the power of ideal construction, the intuition of 
geometrical or other necessary and universal truths ? Would 
it give rise, in irrational animals, to a law of moral rectitude 
and to conscience — to the feelings of moral responsibility and. 
remorse? Would it awaken them to a reflective self-conscious- • 
ness, and lead them to form and contemplate the idects of the 
soul, of free-will, of immortality, and of Gob. It seems tOi 
me, that we have only to reflect for a serious hour upon ^hat^ 
we mean by these, and then to compare them with our no- 
tion of what belongs to a brute, its inherent powers ^nd their 
correlative objects, to feel that they are utterly incompatible^ — 
that in the possession of these we enjoy a. pr^rpgatxv'^, which; 
we cannot disclaim without a violation of reason, and a volun- 
tary abasement of ourselves — and that we nwn^t therefore be 
possessed of some peculiar powers — of soi^e jsourcepf ideas 
distinct from the understanding, differing ifjL kind from any and 
all of those which belong to u& in comi^Qp with, inferior and 
irrational animal^. 
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But what these powers are, or what is the precise nature of 
the distinction between the understanding and reason, it is not 
my province, nor have I undertaken, to show.. My object is 
merely to illustrate its necessity, and the palpable obscurity, 
vagueness, and deficiency, in this respect, of the mode of phi- 

- losophizing, which is held in so high honour among us. The 
distinction itself will be found illustrated with some of its im- 
portant bearings in the work, and in the notes and Appendix at- 
tached to it ; and cannot be too carefully studied-— in connex- 

* ion with that between nature and the will — by the student who 
would acquire distinct and intelligible notions of what consti- 
tutes the truly spiritual in our being, or find rational grounds folr 
the possibility of a truly spiritual religion. Indeed, could I suc- 
ceed in fixing the attention of the reader upon this distinction, 
in such a way as to secure his candid and reflecting perusal of 
the work, I should consider any personal efibrt ot sacrifice 
abundantly recompensed. Nor am I alone in this view of its 
importance. A literary friend, whose opinion on this subjecif 
would be Valued by all who know the soundness of his schol- 
arship, says, in a letter just now received, "if you can once 
get the attention of thinking men fixed on his distinction be- 
tween the reason and the understanding, you will have done 
enough to reward the labour of a life. As prominent a plaoe 
as it holds in the writings of Coleridge, he seems to me far 
enough from making too much of it.'' No person of serious 
and philosophical mind, I am confident, can reflect upon the 
subject, enough to understand it in its various aspects, without 
arriving at the same views of the importance of the distinction, 
whatever may be his conviction with regard to its truth. 

But indeed the only ground, which I find, to apprehend that 
the reality of the distinction and the importance of the conse- 
quences resulting from it will be much longer denied and re- 
jected among us, is in the overweening assurance, which pre- 
vails with regard to the adequateness and perfection of the 
system of philosophy which is already received. It is taken 
for granted, as a fact undisputed and indisputable, that this is 
the most enlightened age of the world, not only in regard to 
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the more general diffusion of certain points of practical knowl- 
edge, in which, probably, it may be so, but in all rejects ; 
that our w^hole system of the philosophy of mind as derived from 
Ld. Bacon, especially, is the only one, which has any claims 
to common sense ; and that all distinctions not recognized in 
tluiit are consequently unworthy of our regard. What those 
reformers, to whose transcendent powers of mind, and to 
whose characters as truly spiritual divines, we are accustomed 
to look with feelings of so much general regard, might find to 
say in favour of their philosophy, few take the pains to inquire. 
Neither they nor the great philosophers, with whom they held 
communion on subjects of this sort, can appear among us to 
speak in their own defence ; and even the huge Folios and 
Quartos, in whiph, though dead, they yet speak — and ought to 
be beard — ^have seldom strayed to this side of the Atlantic. 
All our information respecting their philosophical opinions, and 
the grounds on which they defended them, has been received 
from writers, who were confessedly advocating a system of 
recent growth, at open war with every thing n^ore ancient, 
and who, in the great abundance of their self-complacency, 
have Represented their own discoveries as containing the sum 
and substance of all philosophy, and the accumulated treasures 
of ancient wisdom as unworthy the attention of ^^ this enlight- 
ened age.^' Be it so. — Yet the " foolishness" of antiquity, if 
it be " of God," may prove " wiser than men." It may be 
found, that the philosophy of the reformers and their religion 
are essentially connected, and must stand or fall together. It 
may at length be discovered, that a system of religion essen- 
tially spiritual, and a system of philosophy that excludes the 
very idea of all spiritual power and agency, in their only dis- 
tinctive and proper character, cannot be consistently associated 
together. 

It is our peculiar misfortune in this country, that while the 
philosophy of Locke and the Scottish writers has been receiv- 
ed in full failji, as the only rational system, and its leading 
principles especially passed off as unquestionable, the strong 
attachment to religion, and the fondness for speculation, by 
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both of which we are strongly characterized, have led us to 
combine and associate these principles, such as they are, with 
our religious interests and opinions, so variously and so inti- 
mately, that by most persons they are considered as necessa- 
ry parts of the same system ; and from being so long cpntem" 
plated together, the rejection of one seems impossible without 
doing violence to the other. Yet how much evidence m^t 
not an impartial observer find in examining the theological dis- 
cussions that have prevailed, the speculative systems, that 
have been formed and arrayed against each other, for the last 
seventy years, to convince him, that there muertbe soi|ie discord- 
ance in the elements, some principle of secret but irreconcila- 
ble hostility between a philosophy and a religion, which, under 
every ingenious, variety of form and shaping, still stand aloof 
from each other, and refuse to cohere. For is it not. a fact, 
that in regard to eyerj q>eeulative system, which has been 
formed on these philosq>hical principles, — to every new sha- 
ping of theory, which has been devised and gained its adhe- 
rents among us, — ^is it not a fact, I ask, that, to all, except AoBt 
adherents, the system — ^the philosophical theory — has seemed 
dangerous in its tendency, and at war with orthodox views of 
religion — ^perhaps even with the attributes of God. Nay, to 
bring the matter still nearer and more plainly to view," I ask, 
wheliier at this moment the organs and particular friends of^ 
our leading theological seminaries in New England, both de- 
votedly attached to an orthodox and spiritual system of reli*^^ 
gion, and expressing mutual eonfidenee as to the esseiMaU qI 
their mutual faith, do not each consider the other as holding a 
philosophical theory subversive of orthodoxy ? If I am not 
misinformed, this is the simple fact. 

Now, if these things be so, I would ask again with all earnest- 
ness, and out of regard to the interests of truth alone, whether 
serious and reflecting men may not be permitted, without the 
charge of heresy in Religion, to stand in doubt of this Phi- 
losophy altogether ; whether these facts, which will not be 
disputed, do not Iutqi^ just ground for suspicion, that the 
principles of our i^losophy may be erroneous, or at least in- 
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duce us to look with candour and impartiality at the claims of 
another and a different system. 

What are the claims of the system, to which the attention 
of the public is invited in this work, can be understood fully, 
only by a careful and reflecting examination of its principles 
in connexion with the conscious wants of our own inward be- 
ing-tT>the requirements of our own reason and consciences. 
Its purpose and tendency, I have endeavoured in some meas- 
ure to exhibit; and if the influence of authority, which the 
prevailing system furnishes against it can, and must be coun- 
teracted by any thing of a like kind — (and whatever profes- 
sions we may make, the influence of authority produces at 
least a predisposing effect upon our minds) — the remark which 
I have made, will show, that the principles here taught are not 
wholly unauthorized by men, whom we have been taught to 
reverence among the great and good. I cannot but add, as a 
.jiaatter of simple justice to the question, that however our 
^prevailing system of philosophizing may have appealed to the 
authority of Lord Bacon, it needs but a candid examination of 
hi£^ writings, especially the first part of his Novum Organum, 
to be convinced, that such an appeal is without grounds ; and 
that in fact the fundamental principles of his philosophy are 
the same with those taught in this work. The great distinction, 
especially^ between the understanding and th^ reason is clear- 
ly and fully recognized } and as a philosopher he would be far 
more properly associated 'with Plato or even Aristotle, than 
with the modern philosophers, who have miscalled their sys- 
tems by his name. For farther remarks on this point, the 
reader is requested to refer to notes 50 and 59. In our own 
times, moreover, there is abundant evidence, whatever may 
be thought of the principles of this work here, that the same 
general views of philosophy are regaining their ascendancy 
elsewhere. In Great Britain there are not a few, who begin 
to believe, that the deep toned and sublime eloquence of Cole- 
ridge on these great subjects may have something to claim 
their attention besides a few peculiarities of language. At 
Paris, the doctrines of a rational and spiritual system of phi- 
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l6sophy are taught to listening and admiring thousands by one 
of the most learned and eloquent philosophers of the age : 
and in Germany, if I mistake not, the same general views are 
adopted by the serious friends of religious truth among her 
great and learned men. 

Such — as I have no doubt — must be the case, wherever 
thinking men can be brought distinctly and impartially to ex* 
amine their claims ; and indeed, to those who shall. study and 
comprehend the general history of philosophy, it must always 
be matter of special wonder, that in a christian community, anx- 
iously striving to explain and defend the doctrines of Christian- 
ity in their spiritual sense, there should have been a long con- 
tinued and tenacious adherence to philosophical principles, so 
subversive of their faith in every thing distinctively spiritual ; 
while those of an opposite tendency, and claiming a near rela- 
tionship and correspondence with the truly ^iritual in the 
christian system, and the mysteries of its sublime faith, were 
looked upon with suspicion and jealousy, as unintelligible or 
dangerous metaphysics. 

And here I must be allowed to add a few remarks with re- 
gard to the popular objections against the system of philoso- 
phy, whose claims I am urging, especially against the writings 
of the author, under whose name it appears in the present 
work. These are various and often contradictory, but usually 
have reference either to his peculiarities of language, or to the^ 
depth — ^whether apparent or real, — ^and the unintelligibleness, 
of his thoughts. ,• ^ 

To the first of these it seems, to me a sufficient answer, for 
a mind that would deal honestly and frankly by itself, to sug- 
gest that in the v:ery' nature tS. things it is impossible for a wri- 
ter to express by a single V^ord doij truth, or to mark any dis-- 
tineetion, not recognizi^ in> the language of his day, unless 
he adopts a word entirely new, or gives to one already in use a 
new and more peculiar sense. Now in communicating truths,^ 
which the writer: deems of great and fundamental importance,* 
AaH he thus appropriate a single word old or new, or trust to 
the vagueness of perpetual circumlocution ? Admitting for 
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example, the exiatencie of the important distinction, for which 
this writer, contends, between the understanding and reason, 
and that this distinction, when recognized at all, is confounded 
in the coxAmon use of language by f mploying the words in- 
discriminately, sh^ll jbe still use these words indiscriminately, 
and either invent a new word, or mark the distinction by de- 
scriptive cireumlocations^ c^ sbaU he assign a more distinetive 
and. precise meaning to the words already used ? It seems to 
me obviously more in aooordance with the laws and genius 
of language to take the course, which he has adopted. Bui in' 
this case aiad in many others, where his language seems pecul- 
iar, it, cannot be denied that the words bad already been em- 
ployed in the, same sense, and the same distinctions ree(^i- 
zed, by the older and many o( the most distinguished writer? 
in the language* But tb^ reader will find the author's own 
views of the subject in the Appendix, pp* 347 — 348, and pp. 
355— 3j57, .and p. 397. See also note 22. 

With . regard to the more important objection, that the 
thoughts of Coleridge are unintelligible^ if it be intended to 
imply, that his language is not in itself expressive of an i^itel- 
ligible naeaning, or that he affects the appearance of depth and 
mystery, while his thoughts are common-place, it is an objec- 
tion, which no one who has read his works attentively, and 
acquired a fqeling of interest for them, will treat their author 
with So much disrespect as to answer at all. Every such rea- 
der knowSy that he uses wcn^ds uniformly with astonishing pre- 
cision, and that language becomes, in his use of it — in a de-' 
gree, of which few writers can give lis a conception — a living 
power, " consubstantial?? with the power of thought, that gave 
birth to it, and awakening and cs^ing into action a correspon- 
ding energy in oiu- own minds. There is little ehjcourage- 
ment, moreover, to answer the objections of any iaan; who 
will permit himself to be incurably prejudiced against an au- 
thor by a few peculiarities of language, or an apparent difficul- 
ty of' being understood, and without enquiring into the cause of 
that difficulty, where at the same time he cannot but see 5attd 
acknowledge the presence of great intellectual stnd moral pow- 
er. 
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6ut if it be intended by the objection to say simply, that the 
thoughts of the author are often difficult to be apprehended — 
that he makes large demands not only upon the attention, but 
upon th(d reflecting and thinking powers, of his readeis, the 
fact is tiot,and need not'be, denied ; and it will only remain to 
be decided) whether the instruction offered, as the reward, 
win repay us for the expenditure of thought required, or can 
be obtained for leiii^. J know it is customaiy m this country, 
as well as in Great Bkitain— and that too sEmong men froih 
wkom dM)&reilt hinguage might be expected — to affect either 
cofrtemp# ^r modesty, in regard to all that is hiore than com- 
mon-pkce in phUosophy, and especially ^^ C^fleridge's Meta- 
phyrics^^ as ^ido deep for them." Now it may not be ere- 
>y man's Aity, or in every liian^s power, to devote to such 
uttfdiea Ae- time and thou^t' necessary to imderstand the deep 
things of philosophy. But for one, who professes to be a 
scholar,' and to cherish -a manly love bf truth for the truth^s 
sake, toobfect'to a systclm^ of metaphj^stes becfause it is "too 
d«»P' for htoi,^ must be either a disingenuous insinuation, that 
its depths '^ife not Wdrtli' exploring— which is more than the 
Ol^feetor kiMyWs-*-or a confession, that^-tVitk all his professed 
iove of'truth sthtf knowleflgfe^-^e prefers to "rteep after din- 
ner.*^- The to!sfoiturieii*,;th^t'Tntti have beefn cheated i^^ a 
beJiefi *^t all ^hllbsophy ahd metaiyhysics Worth knowing are 
contained hi atie^ voluiiies^ y^hMi tah h^ vtMtritodd with lit- 
tle expense' 6f' thought- ;-'^md that Aey mdy very well spare 
themselveiS the viexatibii 6f trying td cbmprehend the depths 
of ** Coleridg^SMet^hifsics.** ' According to the popular no- 
tions of ^tlfe^^^y^ it'^S'k Very easy matter to understand the 
plrifosojAy df^Mrid.''^A new^Wtdr onphfl^^ is a^ easy to 

read asthdlastnewnoVel; and superficial,' would*be scholars, 
Whtjhavfe a vetyseriirfble' hbrror at the thought of studying 
Algebra, or the doctrine of fluxions, can yet go through a 
course of moral sciences, and'know all about the philoiy)phy 
of the mihd; ' 

Now why will not nieh of tfense, and men Who have any 
just •preteitsions' to scholarship, see that -Aiere must of neces- 
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sity be gross sophistry somewhere in'abysystem^f: metepkys- 
icS) which pretends to give us an adequate and scientific self- 
knowledge — to render comprehensible to us' the^ mystenoos 
laws of our own inward beings with less manly and p^rseirer- 
ing effort of thought on our party^than is confessedly required 
to compre|iend the simjdest of those sciences^ 41 of Which 
are b^tBome of tl^e phdsnomenay from wbiphthie' laws in- ques- 
tion are to he mferred? VV%y will ^ey £K>t see and. acknowl- 
edge — what one. WQttld Suppose a moment's reflection winild 
teach them— rthat to attain true self-^knowledge by reflection 
upon the ohjeets of otir inward consciou^Besarrnot. merely to 
understand th^ motives of, our eoi^duct as contentious cluris- 
tians, but to l^now ourselres scienti^aMy as^^phiiosophersr*- 
must, of hece$8it}f} he ^he mos^ deep a^ di^oHlt o{ tdl ew 
attaitinients in kxiowiedge ? I triist that' what I havf* ahi^ady 
said' wM be ^luffici^fif to expqf^ the absurdity of- ohjeotioffs 
against . metaphysics ii^ general, anjd do spm^t^iiig towante 
showing, 'that we^a^e in^aetual and .i^rgent neecl of ^a./|yst^m 
somewhat deeper ihan those^ the ooi^tradictio^s of ii^hieb haye 
not without reason: JD[\ade the nsun^ of -p^lospphy ar^terroi* lo 
the friends of truthand of religion.^ ^^False metaphysios ^sati 
be effectually . coupteraeted by true . petapbysics a|om^ p and! if 
the reasoning be clear,. aoUd, and pe^tiii^sit,'* the truth dedttr, 
eed can never ^e, the less valuable pn account ;Qf thi^ depth 
from which it luy have been drawn.'^f . It is a, Usset, too^ Oif . 
great importance to , be. k^pt inr imnd,;ip! rei^o^ tQ th|s sub* 
jeet, that in the study of purs^ves^ia att^wing ajkqowl^i)^ 
of our owa being, there are truths of v<$st eoiieetpment^ and 
living ^t a great d^pth, which yejt no ms^ pa^ draw^fot, ano- 
t)ier. However the depth may h^ve been d^jdiiomed, and Ae 
same truth brought up. . by othens, for -^a light ar^ a joy to their 
own minds, it must stiU remain, and be sought ibr by us, eaoh 
for himself, at the bottom of the 'WfU. . 

The system of philosophy here taught dQes;no,t.prQfeiis to 
make men philosophers, or — ^which ought to mean, the savie 
hing-T-to guide them to the knowledge of Uiema^ Ives, without 
th^ labour both of aittentton and of ^eyere th^idiingt If it 
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dM ao, it wouM hare, like the more popular works of philoso- 
phj,^ fiuT' Idas affinity) than it now b^, with the mysteries of 
religion, and those profound truths coneerning our q)iritual be- 
ing aaddeatiny, whiab are revealed in the ^^ things hard to be 
undmrtood^' of St. Paul and d the ^^ beloved disciple." For 
I eannot but reaiind my readers agaiO) that the author does 
not undertake' to teach us the philoaoidiy of the human mind, 
with the exclusion of the'truitis and influences of religion. 
H« would not undertake to j^iloscqphuEe respecting Ae being 
and character q{ man. and at the same - time exclude from his 
▼iew the rery principle whidi constitutes his proper humani- 
ty : he would not, in teaching the doctrine of die solar sys- 
tem^ omit to mention the sun, and the law of gravitation. He 
professes^ to investigate and unfold the being of man as many io 
his higher, his peculiar, and distinguishing attributes. These it 
is, which are ^^bardto be understpod," and to apprehend which 
requires the exercise ef deep reflection and exhausting thought. 
\ Nef in aiming at this object would he consider it very philo- 

so|^caLto reject the aid and instruction of eminent writers 
on the subject of rdigion, or even of the volume of revelation 
itseUl He would consider St. Augustine as none the less a 
fphilosopher, beoamse he became a ehriatian. The Apostles 
Jobnaiid Paul were, in< the view of thia system of philosophy, 
the sooet rational of all writers, and the New Testament the 
most philosophical of aU- books. . . They are so^ because they 
I unfold more iully , than any other, the true and essential prin- 
(dples of our being ; because they give us a clearer and deeper 
insigM into those constituent laws of our humanity, which as 
men, and therefore as philosophers, we are most concerned to 
know. Not only to those, who seek the practical self-knowl- 
edge of the humble, spiritually minded, christian, but to those 
also, who are impelled by the ^f heaven descended tvu^i (f«aurov" 
to study themselves as philosojAers, and to make self-knowl- 
edge a science, the tmths of Scripture ^re a light and a reve- 
k^n« The more earnestly we reflect upon these and refer 
them, whether as christians or as philosophers, to the move- 
ments of our inward being — to the laws which reveal them- 
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selves in oui: own conscioudaefls, the more fully ab^U w«^ laui- 
deratand, oot only the. langyage of Scripture^ but all that moal 
demands and excites tbe curiosity, of tbe ^oavoae ^loAophev 
in the mysterious character of man, It is by tliis giudii^ Ugbt» 
that we can but search into and appcdi^nd the eonatitulion of 
that/** marvellous n^cjrQeoam>" which, the more it ha« been 
known, has awakened more deeply the wonder and wiawatioii 
of the true philosopher in every age* 

Nor would the author of this work» or. those who have kx^ 
bibed the qpirit of his system, join with the phiiosofHhera of 
the day. in ths'owing aside and treaiying With a eontei^pl^ as 
ignorant as it is. arrog&nt, the treasures of ancient wiijdomr. 
"He," says the son of Sirach, "that giveth his mk^ to the 
law of the Most High, and is occupied in the meditation thereof^ 
will seek put the wisdom of all the ancient.". In th« estima* 
tion of the true philosopher, the case should . not; be .greatly 
altered in the pre^enit day ; md bow that two tlK>usand years 
have added 9uch rich and. mamfbld aibundaace to thosiei ancient 
" sayings of the wise," he will stUl a^iiproach them with, reves- 
rence, and receive their instruction: with gladaesa of ihAast. 
In seeking to explore and u«ifold thoae deeper and more solf- 
emn mysteries of our being, wbiohinapirejas^witb awe, while 
they baffle our comprehension, he wiUL espemaUy bewate of 
trustii^ iol\is own understandings or of eo^tradifitfog^in.oom* 
pliance with the self-flattering inventions of a SM^;le. age^the 
universal faith and eonsciou^iessof the hiunmrace« Ooisudh 
subjects^ though he would call no man master, yetneither 
would he willingly forego the aids to be derived, in the seatch 
after truth, from those great oracles of human wisdomrrrrthose 
giants in intelleetvial power, who i^om generation to genera^ 
tion were adj(;aired and venerated by the gr^ aod good. Mueh 
less could he think it becoming, on consistent with his duty, to 
haz^ard the: publication of hid own thoughts on subjects of the 
deepest concernment, and on which minds of greatest .depth 
and power had been occupied in former ages, while eonfeasedr 
ly ignorant alike of their doctrines, and of the argnments by 
which they are sustained. 
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it 18 in IhfiB spirit, that the author of the Work here offered 
to die pufaiio has prepared himself to deserve die candid and 
eren confidAag attention of bia readers, with refiorence'to the 
geeal siAjeetsof which he treats. 

And- nllhttugh the dahns of the work upon our attention, ad 
of every other w<nk, ninst depend more upon its inherent and 
eaaenlaal dbaraoter, than upon the worth and authority of its 
aothor, it may yet be of service to the reader to know, thkt 
he 18 no hasty or unfurnished a<lventurer in the department of 
authorship, 10 >»vhioh the work belongs. The discriminating 
reader of this work cannot fail to discover hts^ profound knowl- 
edge of the philosophy of lai^age, the principles of iti con-^ 
struction, and the laws of its interpretation. In others of his 
works, perhaps more fuUy than in this, there is evidtace of 
an unrivalled mastery over all that pertains both to logic and 
philology. It has been already intimated, that he ia no con-> 
teamer of'tfae great itritersof anftiquity and of tfieirwise sen- 
tenees ; uid j^obably few English sdioliffs, erven id tfaoito dayv 
when there were giants of learning in XSreat Britain, had minds 
more licUy furnished with the treasures of ancient lore. Bui 
especially will the reader of his woiks observe with admira- 
tion the profoundness ef his phitoe^phieal attainments, and his 
thorough and intimate knowledge, not only of the works and 
syalems of Plato and Aristotle, and of die celetoated philoso- 
phers of modem times, but of those too much neglected wti-> 
tings of the Greek and Roman Fathers, and of the great tea*- 
deraof the reformation, which moi^ jnrticulaily qualify Urn 
for discussing the subjects of the present work. If these 
qualifications, and — ^with all these, and above all — a disposi- 
tion professed and made evident seriously to value them, chief- 
ly as they enable him more fully and clearly to apprehend and 
illustrate the truths of the christian system, — ^if these, I say, 
can give an author a claim to a serious and thoughtful atten- 
tion, then may the work here offered urge its claims upon the 
reader. My own regard for the cause of truth, for the inter- 
ests of philosophy^ of reason, and of religion, lead me to hope 
that they may not be urged in vain. 
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Of his general claims fo our regard, whether from exalted 
personal and moral worth, or from the magnificence of his inteK 
lectual powers, and the vast^xtent and yarietj of bis accumula- 
ted stores of knowledge, I AiAl not Venture to-speak. If it be 
true indeed, that a reallj great mind can be worthily com- 
mended, only by those, who adequately both appreciate and 
comprehend its greatness, there are few, who should under- 
take to estimate, and set forth in appropriate terms, the intel- 
lectual power and moral worth of Samuel Taylor Coleridge.* 
Neither be, nor the public, would be benefited by such com- 
mendations as I could bestow.- The few among us' who havef 
read hfis works with the attention which they deserve, are at 
no loss what rank to assign him among the Writers of the 
present age ; to. those, who have not, any language, which I 
might use, would appear hyperbolical and extravagant. The 
charaeter ^and iiiflu^nee of his prtnoiples as a philosopher, a 
moraKst^^aiid'a ehristiafn, and - of the writings by which he is 
enforcing them, do not ultimately depend upon the estimation 
in which they may now be held ; and to posterity he may safe- 
ly entrust those. "productive ideas" and "living words'* — 

those 

"— truths that wake," 

** To perish nevter,*' 

the possession of which, will be for their benefit, and connect* 
ed with which, in 4lie language of the son of Siraeh, — ^^^His 
own ilfcemorial ahaU not depart away^ and his name shaU-live^ 
from generation to generation." m 

J. M. 
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In the bodies of several species of Animak there are found certain Parts 
of which neither the office, the functions, nor the relations could be ascer- 
tained by the Comparative Anatomist, till he had become acquainted witli 
the slate of the Animal before biith. Smnetfaing aaffieieiidy like ffaw (ftr 
the puipose of an illu^tiation, at least) applies to the Work here offered to 
the Public. In the introductory portion there occur several passages, 
which the Reader will be puzzled to decypher, without some information 
rjBspecting the original design of the Volume, and the Changes it has un- 
dergone during its immature and embryonic state. On this account only, 
I think myself bound to make it known, that the Work was proposed and 
begun as a oaere Selection fiom the Wiitiags of Aiehbishop Leigkton, un- 
der the usual title of The Beauties of Archbishop Leighton, with a few 
notes and a biographical preface by the Selector. Hence the term, Editor^ 
subscribed to the notes, and prefixed alone or conjointly to the Aphorisms, 
accordingly as- the Passage was written entirely by myself or only modi* 
fied and (avowedly) interpolated. I continued the use of the word on the 
plea of uniformity : though like most other deviations fit)m propriety of 
knguf^, it would probi^Iy have been a wiser choice to have omitted or 
exchanged it. The various Reflections, however, that pressed on me 
while I was considering the motives for selecting this or that passage ; the 
desire of enforcing, and as it were integrating, the truths contained in the 
Qriginel Author, by adding those which the words suggested or raoafled to 
my own mind ; the conversation with mep. of eminenoe in the Liteiwcy 
and Religious Circles, occasioned by the Objects which I had in view ; 
and lastly, the increasing disproportion of the Commentary to the Text, 
and the too marked difforence in tlie frame, character, and color of the two 
styles ; soon induced me to recognize and adopt a revolution in my plan 
and object, which had in fact actually taken place without my intention, 
and almost unawares. It woukl indeed be more Correct to say, that the 
present Volume owed its accidental origin to the intention of compiling 
one of a different description, than to speak of it as the same Work. It is 
not a change in the child, but a changeling. 

Still, however, the selections £rom Leighton, which will be found in the 
prudential and moral Sections of this Work, and which I could retain 
consistently with its present form and matter, will both from the intrinsic 
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excellence and from the characteristic beauty of the passages, suffice to 
answer two prominent purposes of the original plan ; that of placing in a 
clear light the principle, which pervades all Leighton's Writings — ^his sub- 
lime View, I mean, of Religion and Morality afl the means of reforming 
the human Soul in the Di^4ne Image {idea) ; and thait of exciting an in- 
terest in the Worics, and an affectionate reverence for the name and me- 
mory, of this severely tried and truly primitive Churchman. 

S. T. C. 
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Aw Author has rthi'ee pourts to settle : to what sort hie Work 
beidngB) for what Dy&Bcrqitkin of IReadeni it is intend^, woA 
the jsipedfic end or ofa)^t, which it is to answen There is 
indeed a prdiimiUBy Intercbgatire reflpeding the end winch 
Ae Writer -faiui^lf has in view^ t^hether the Nuniber of Pur* 
cbaaer)^ or the Benefit of the Raiders* But Hm maj be 
safelj jpassed hf ; aijpice wfaeife the book itself mr die kilown 
pdnciplea of the writer do not supersede the question, there 
will aeldom .be sufficient strength of character for good or for 
erily to afford mudb chance of its being either distinctly put or 
faidy a^iswered. 

I shall proceed therefore to state as briefly as possible th^ 
inten€ions.of the prei^ent volume in reference to the thlreQ first- 
mentioned, viz. What? For WhamJ and Far what? 

L What ? The answer iacontaihed in &e Title-tN(ge. It 
belongs to the qlass. of iKdoc^ Works. Consequently, those 
friidneither widi instruction. for themselves, nor assistattf^e in 
instructing others, have no interest in its contents. Si$ /Sns, 
m IHoUB : Skm Cax.tha, et nan Mi ^pifo ! 
- II. Fen WHoalc? fGfanerai%, iat aaimany in all classes as 
wish for aid :in >di8Cq>linihg their mmdB to habits of reftec- 
tion-r-fqr uU :lvhe, 4esit<Hi8 of building up a moid; ehuracter 
in ftheli^ of. distinct conseiousiiess, are cootetot to study the 
principles of moral Architecture on the several grounds of 
pnidence, moraUty and religion. And lastly,' for all who feel 
an interest in Uie Position,! have undertaken to defend — thb, 
ynfltmely, thieit the Chr];8tiaii Faith {in whiok lineltide eviory 
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article of belief and doctrine professed by the first Reformers 
in conimon) is the Perfectioit of Human Intellioxncb: 
an int€ rest sufficiently strong to ensure a patient attention to 
the arguments brought in its support. 

But if I am to mention any particular class or description of 
Readers, that were prominent in my thoughts during the com- 
position of the volume, my Reply must be : that it was espe- 
cially de^g^ed for the studious Young at the close of their 
education or on their first entrance into the duties of manhoo4 
and the rights of self-government. And of these, again, in 
,th(>ught and wish I destined the woric (the latter and linger 
portion, at least) yet more particularly to Students intended 
for the Ministry; firsty as in duty bound, to, the members of 
our two Universities: secondly ^ (but only in respect of Hm 
mental precedency second) to all alike of whatever name^ 
who have dedicated their future lives to the cultivation of 
their Race, as Pastors, Preachers, Mission^iries, or instructors 
of Yoiith. 

■ 

- IIL Foft What f The Worth of the Author is estimated by 
the ends, the attainment of which he proposed to himself by .die 
particular work : while the Value of the Work depends on its 
fitness, as the Means, The Objects of the present volume 
are the following, arranged in the. order of their comparative 
importance. 

1 . To direct the Reader's attention to the value of the Sci<* 
enee of Words, their use and ^bnse (see Noie 4) and the in- 
calculable advant^es attached to the habit of using them ap- 
propriately, 2Uftd with a distinct knowledge , of their primary, 
derivative, and metaphorical senses* And in furtheranee of 
this Object I have neglected no occasion of enforcing the max,^ 
im, that to expose a sophism and to detect the equivocal or 
double meaning of a word is, in the great majority of cases, 
one and the same tlung. Home Tooke entitled his celebrated 
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wofk, E«va *«p(«vra, Winged Words : or Language, not onlj 
Ae Vehicle of Thought but the Wheels, With my convic- 
tHHis and Tiews, for ffrw I should substitute Xoyoi, t. e. Words se- 
lect and determinate^ and for fcrsgornay §wovt«, i. e. Zivtng Words. 
The Whule of the intellect I admit them to be ; but Mich as 
Bzekiel behtfd in ^^ the visions of God" as he sate among the 
Captives by the river of Chebar. " Whithersoever the Spirit 
was to go^ the Wheels mmtj and thither was their Spirit :to 
go : far the Spirit of the Urnig creature was in the wheds al-; 

9. To establish the distinct .characters of Prudence, Mord- 
ity, and Religion : and to impress the conviction, that though 
the second requires the firsts and the third contains and sup- 
poses both the former ; yet still Moral Goodness is other and 
■tore than prudence, or the Princif)le of Expediency; and 
higher thfo Morality. For this distinction the better Schools 
even of Pagan Philosophy contended. {See pp. 14 — 15.) . 

3. To substantiate and set forth at large the momejotous diar 
tinction between Reason and Understanding. Whatever ia 

'atehievableby theUNDERSTANDiBTG for the purposes of world* 
ly^nterest, private or public, has in the present age been pur4 
sued With ah activity and a success beyond idl Cdrmer ezperii 
^ce, and to in extent whiith equally demaiidsmy adn^irifioft 
and exdtes my bonder. But likewise it is, and long hnk bees^ 
my ootiviction, that in no age since the first dawning of Sei-I 
ence and Philosophy in this Island have the Truths, interests^ 
and studies that especially belohg to the Rbason, contempla* 
tive or practical, sunk into such utter neglect, not to say corn 
tempt, as during the last century. It is therefore one lotain 
Obji^ct of this Volume to establish the poisition, that Inrhoever 
transfers to the Understanding the primacy dueto theReastm, 
loses the one and spoils the other. 

4. To exhibit a full and consistent Scheme of the Cluristiari 
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Dispensation, and mor« largely of ail the pecuUar doetfines of 

tlie Christian Faith y and to answer all the Objections to Ike 

same, that do not originate in a corrupt Witt rs^her than er-* 

ring Judgement ; and to do this in a manner ioteliigible ib^ all 

who, possessing the ordinary advantages of education, de in 

good earnest desire to form their religious cfeied in tke li^t 

of their own convictions, and to have a reasoii for the feith 

which they profess. There are indeed Mysteries, iu evidence 

of which i!d reasons can be brought. But it hat^ been my etr*- 

deavour to show, that the true solution of this problem is, Vfaot 

these Mysteries are Reason, Reason in its hi^iiest forn^ of 

Self-affirmation. 

Such are the special Objects of these ^ Aids to Reflectioit.'^ 

Concerning the general character df the work, let me be pern 

mitted to add the few following sentences. St. Augustine^ im 

one of his Sermoiis, discoursing on a high point of. Theologyi,' 

tell his auditors — Sic accipite, ut mereamini iiiteliigere.' Fides 

enitn debet prc^cedere intellectum, ut sit inteBectus fidei {)rafem- 
ium*. Now without a ceiltaiii portion of gratuitous aMl (mil 

were ) experimentative faith in the Writer, a Render will scartie- 
lygive Aat degree of contihued attentioii, without whieh no 
dUbtdic Work lirorth reading can be Sread. to any wis6 .or pfQ^ 
fitaMe purpose. In this sense^ therelbre, andrto. lAjb extMt 
every Author, who ii competent to the ofiee he has ui^ftar 
kien^ may withdut arrogance i^epeat St. Augustine's words i^i 
hik own ri^t, aiid advance i siihSa]^ claim iAx simitar gnound^ 
But i venture no farther than to imitate the sentiment al a 
humble distance, by avowing my belief that He, who seek$ 
in$trucHon in the following pages, will not fait to find mter-^ 
tmnmmt likewise ; but that whoever seeks entertainment only, 
will find n<either. 



^Translation. So receive this, that you may d^Berre to undentand it. 
For the fluth ought to precede the Underatandiof, so tliattbe Undenrtaad 
ing may be the reward of the faith. 
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SsAHEE ! — You have been bred in a land abounding with 
men, able in arts, learning, and knowledges manifold, this man 
in one, -this in another, few in many, none in all. But there 
is one art, of which . everj man should be master, the art of 
EsriiKCTiox. If you are not ajhinking man, to what purpose 
are 70U a man at all ? In like manner, there is one knowl- 
edge, which it is every man's interest and duty to ^acquire, 
namely, ssi.r-Kxow«JBX>oE : or to what end was man alone, of 
all. animals, indued by the Creator with the faculty of setf^can- 
sdousness? Truly said the Pagan moralist, E cgbIo descen- 

di, rVu^i. 250wroy. 

But you are likewise born in a cheistiajbt land : and Reve- 
lation has provided for you new subjects for reflection, and 
new treasures of knowledge, never to be unlocked by him 
who remains self-ignorant. Self-knowledge is the key to this 
casket ; and by reflection alone can it be obtained. Reflect 
on your own thoughts, actions, circumstances, and — which will 
be of especial aid to you in forming a habU of reflection — ^ac- 
eustom yourself to reflect on the words you use, hear, or read, 
their birth^ derivation, and history. For if words are not 
THI110S9 they are uvino powees, by which the things of most 
importance to mankind are actuated, combined, and humani- 
zed. Finally, by reflection you may draw from the fleeting 
£iets of your worldly trade, art, or profession, a science perma- 
n^it as your immortal soul ; and make even these subsidiary 
and preparative to the reception of spiritual truth, ^^ doing as 
the dyers do, who having first dipt their silks in colours of less 
value, then give them the last tincture of crimson in grain.'' 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 
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MAKINUS. 



Omnia diyiniB atque humaniB emdttionis elementa tria, Nosse, Vki*ls, 
P«68B 3 ^^omsi jf r i w cy t um -uiuiU'Mbns, sire- &p»itu6 .| -ciQtti -OcMivt est 
RAfio ; cni lum^ pnebet DstTB. ^ Fito <£( G. B. Vico/p. 90. 
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APHORISM I lOiXOH. 

It is the prerogative of Grenius to produce novel impresdona 
/from familiar objects : and seldom* can philosophic genius be 
more useifell J employed thdnjn iiius^iwoiiii^adimtted truths 
%em the Bieglect caused %y itbe very cmumBtince of odicir 
-OBHrenKl odnKission. Bkstern^ tneet. 'TruHis, of all oHws 
the most awful and interesting, are too often considered as to 
^toe, Aat they >Iose all the power xf Imdi^and lie bed^ddden 
%*tlie'fl6nnilory^'tl»4MMd,'tide kf side.mdi 4hft most 4m- 
pisedaad exploded etrcts. 

APHOBiSM IL xpno^. 

There is oneaaDe^wagr of {;imi|ig,fireflhBeas mdimportfiMe 
io /the moat. comindi»9faM6;»axims-*4hat iit .nifiwUng onitheftn 
tn direct refnoui^ to QWiiiwn state and.eondwt^ onrowp 
ipast and iioture Ih^g. 

APHORISM III. WiTOR. 

To restore a common-place truth to its first uncanmnm^ li/yf- 
tre, you need only translate it into action. But to do this, 
you must have reflected on its truth. 

APHORISM IV. LKiGfiTov. 

^It is the advice of the wise maUi ^. Dwell at home,' or, with 
^yoQrself ; and&ough there ar^ very few &at do this, yet it 
^is fuqpriiteg that the greatest part of nMuakind cannot be 

1 
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* prevailed upon, at least to visit themselves sometimes ; but, 
^according to the saying of the wise Sokbmon^ Tlueyes of 
^tb€ fool are in the ends of the earth.^ 

A reflecting mind, sajs* an ancient writer, is the spring tod 
source of every gpod thing; (^ Omnia boni principium intel- 
UciuSiCOgitKdntndua.^) It is at once the disgrace and the mis- 
ery of mseft, that they live without £ore-thought. Suppose 
yourself fronting a glass mirror. Now what the Objects be- 
hind you are to their imager at the same apparent distance be- 
fore you, such is Reflection to Fore-thought. As a man wkh- 
out Fore-Bought scarcely deeierves the name of a ntaR, so 
Fore-thought without Reflection is but a metaphorical phrase 
fordke initMnct of a beasts so. 

APHORISM Y. imTO«. 

As a fruitrtree is more valuaUe than any one' of its fruits 
snugly, or even than all its fruits of a single seanofi^.so the 
noblest object of reflection is the miad itself^ by whieh^wiefi^ 
fle«t. 

And aa the blossomsv die green^ and the ripe fruity of an; 
erange'4]!ee are more beautiful to behoU when en the tree ai^i 
seen as one with it, than the same growth detached a«d seen 
successiveljr, after thdr importation into another country and 
different cHme ; so is it with the manifold objects of reflection, 
when they are considlered principally in reference to the re- 
jRective power, and" as partand parcel of tiie same. 1%) ob^ 
ject, of whatever value our pas8i<Mifi laajr represent it, but^be*- 
comes foreign to us, as soon as. it is altogether unconnected 
iirith our intellectual, moral, and spiritual life. To be ours, it 
must be referred to the mind either ^s motive, or consequence^ 
or symptcmi. 

APHORISM ¥r. ' MIGHTOM. 

He who teaches meoi the principles an4 precepts of spiritual 
wisdom, before their minds are called ofi* from foreign objects,, 
and turned inward upon themselves, mi^t as well write his 
instmetions, as the sybil wrote her pro|diecies, on the loo$e 
leaves of trees, and commit them to the mercy of the incon-- 
stant winds. 
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APHORISM VII. BoiTom. 

In order to learn'/ we must attend : in order to profit by what 
we have learnt, we mast think — k e. reflect. He only thinks 
who reflects. 

APHORISM VJII. L. Aim £j>. 

It is a matter of great difficulty, and requires no ordinary, 
skill and address, to fix the attention of men ( especially of 
young men[l] ) on the world within them, to induce them to 
study the processes and superintend the works which they 
are themselves carrying on in their own minds : in ahort, to 
awaken in them both the '&culty of thoaj^t[2] and the in- 
clination to exercise it. For alas ! Ae lai^est part of mankkid 
are nowhere greater strangers than at home. 

APHORISM IX. aoiTOK. 

Life is the one universal soul, which by virtue of the eft- 
livening BmsATH, and the informing Word, all organized bod- 
ies have in common, each after its kind[3]. This, ther^re, 
all animals possess, and man as an ammal. But, in addition 
to this, God transfused into man a higher gift, and specially 
imbreathed t—^ven a living (that is, self-subsisting) soul, a 
soul having its life in itself. • ^^ And man became a living soul." 
He did not merely possess it, he became it. It was his proper 
beingj his truest selfy the man in the man. None then, not 
one <f human kind, so poor and destitute, but there is provi- 
ded for him, even in his present state, a house not buiU toi^ 
hands. Aye, and spite of the philosophy (falsely so called) 
which mistakes the causes, the conditions, and the oeeasions 
of our becoming conscious of certain truths and reaUdes for 
the truths and realities themselves — ^a house gloriously fur- 
niidied. Nothing is wanted but the eye, which is the light of 
this house, the light which is the eye of this soul. This aee- 
ing light, this enliglUening eye, is Reflection. It is more, in- 
deed, than is ordinarily meant by that word ; but is what a 
Christian ought to mean by it, and to know too, whence it 
first came, . and still continues to come— <tf what light even 
this light is hut a reflection. This, too, is thoitoht ; and all 
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thought is but unthii^gtlmt does notflow out of this, or teod 
lowatrds it 

APHORISM X. EDITOR. 

Self-superintendence ! that any thing should overlook itself ! 

is not this a paradox, and hard to understand ? It is^ indeed, 

dlficutt, and to tite iihbruled itjensuaKst a ditect eo»lFiAdi«tidn : 

and yet most' trtilj does' the poet exclaim, 

-— ^Unlesffa&ovefaiiifeelf he^an '^ 

Erect hion^lf, how mofttt a thing is futttr ^ 

APHORISM XI. KDiTOB. 

An hour of solitude passed in sincere and earnest prayer^ 
or the conflict with, and conquest over, a single passion or 
^^ subtle bosom sin,'' will teach us more of thought, will more 
effectually awaken the faculty^ and form the habit^ of reflec- 
tkni} than a gear's study in the schools without them. 

APHORISM XII. XDITOB. 

In a w(M:ld, whose opinions are drawn from outside shows, 
many things may be parculoxicalj (that is, contrary to the 
commcm notion) and nevertheless true : nay, because they are 
true^ How should it be otherwise, as long as the imagination 
of the Worldling is wholly occupied by surfaces, while the 
Christian's thoughts are fixed on tlie substance, that which is 
and abides, and which, because it is the sub8tance[4]^ the 
outward senses cannot recognize. Tertullian had good reason 
lor his assertion, that the simplest Christian ( if indeed a Chris* 
tian ) knows more than the most accomplished irreligious phi- 
losopher. 

COMBffiKT. 

Let it not, faoi^ever, be forgotten, that the powers of the 
understanding and the intelleetual graces are precious gifts, of 
God ; tad thc^ every Christian, aecording'to the opportunities 
vouchsafed to him, is bound to cultivate the one and 'to ae* 
quire the other. Indeed, he is scarcely a Christian who wi^ 
ftiHy neglects so to do. What says the apostle ? JiM to your 
bhh know^ge^ and to knowledge manly energy ^ {^rn<t) for 
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tUs is the proper rendering) and not «irttM^ at least in the 
present and ordinarj aceeptation of the word [5]. 

APHORISM XIII. SDiTOR. ' 

Never y^ did there ewt a fiiU faith in the Divine Word 
|hy whom Ughty as well as inunortaUty^ was brought into the , 
World, ) whbh 1^ not e^KQand the intellect, while it pucified 
the heart : which did not multifdy the aims and objects of the 
understanding, while it fixed and simplified those of the de- 
sires uid paasiOBs[C}. 

. GOMMSITT. 

If acquiesence without insight ; if warmth without light ; if 
an immunity from doubt, given and guaranteed by a resolute 
ignorance ; if the habit of taking for granted the words of a 
catechism, remembered or forgotten ; if a mere sensation of 
positiveness substituted — I will not say for the sense of cer- 
tainty, but — ^for that calm assurance, the verjf* means and 
conditions of which it supersedes; if a belief that seeks the 
darkness, and yet strikes no root, immoveable as the limpet 
from the rock, and, like the limpet, fixed there by mere force 
of adhesion ; — if these suffice to make men Christians, in 
what sense could the apostle affirm that believers receive, not 
indeed worldly wisdom, that comes to noi^ht, but the wisdom 
of God, that we might know and comprehend the things that 
are freely given to us of God ? On what grounds could he 
denounce the sincerest /«n?cw of spirit as defective, where it 
doesnot likewise bring forth fruits in the UNOBRSTANniNO ? 

r APHORISM XIV. xditor. 

Inour present stated it is little less than imposssible that the. 
affections should be kept constant to an object which gives no 
euploym^it to the undesstanding, and yet cannot be made 
manjfest to the senses. The exercise of the reasoning and 
reflecting powers, increasing insight, and enlarging views, are 
requisiie to keep aUve the substantial faith in the heart. .# 

APHORISM XV. EDITOR. 

• In 'the stajte of perfection, perhaps, all other faculties may 
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be swallowed up in lovC) or superseded bjimmediate vision ; 
but it is on the wings of the cherubim, t. e. (according to the 

^ interpretation of the ancient Hebrew doctors,) the intellectual 
powers and eneipes, that \^e must first be borne up to the 
^^pure empyrean.^' It must be serkphs, and not the hearts of 

. imperfect mortals, that can bum unfuelled and self*fed. Giv^ 
me understandings (is the prayer of the Royal Psalmist) and 
I shall observe thy law with my whole heart. Thy law is ex* 
ceeding htoad — that is, comprehensive, pregnant, containing 
far more than the apparent import of the words on a first pe« 
rusal. It is my medfttofton allthe day. 

COMMENT. 

It is worthy of especial observation, that the Scriptures are 
distinguished from all other writings pretending to inspiration, 
by the strong and frequent recommendations of knowledge, 
and a spirit of inquiry. Without reflection, it is evident that 
neither the one can be acquired nor the other exercised. 

APHORISM XVI. »DiTo»4 

The word rational has been strangely abused of late times^ 
This must not, however, disincline us to the weighty conside- 
ration, that thoughtfulness, and a desire to rest all our con* 
victions on groundsMOPf right reason, are inseparable from the 
character of a Christian. 

APHORISM XVII. EDiTOK. 

A reflecting mind is not a flower that grows wild, or comes 
up of its own accord. The difficulty is indeed greater than 
many, who mistake .quick reooUection for thought, are dispo- 
sed to admit ; but how much l^ss than it would be, had we 
not been born and bred in a Christian and Protestant land, the 
fewest of us are sufficiently s^^are. Truly may we, and 
thankfully ought we to exclaim with the Psalmist : The entmnoe 
of thy words gweth light ; it giveth understanding even to the 

simple. ' ^ 

APHORISM XVIIl EDITOR. 

* Examine the journals of zealous missionaries, I will not 
say among the . Hottentots or Esquimaux, but in the high- 
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ly tiDUi^^^ "{hough fearfully uncuUwatedy iiihabi|uf t9 of an*^ 
cieat India. How often, and how feelingly > do. tbey de* 
scribe the diffieidty of rendering the simpleft ehaift of thought 
intelligible to the ordinary natives, the rapid exhaustion of 
their whole power of attention^ and with what distressful ef- 
fort it is. exited while it lasts ! Yet it is among these that 
the hideous practices of self-torture chiefly prevail. if fol* 
ly were no essin^thaB wisdom^ it beii^ often so very much,^ 
more gri^aus, . how certainly might these unlu^y slavea^pf 
superstition be ccmverted to Christianity! But, alas! to^' 
swing by books passed through the back, or to walk in shoes 
nrfth nails of iron pointed upwards through the soles — ^alt thisC 
is so much less d^euii^ demands so much less exertion of the 
win than to reflect^ and by reflection to gain knowledge and 
tranquility 1 

. COAOCENT. 

It is not true, that ignorant persons have no notion of the 
advantages of truth and knowledge. They confess, they 
see and bear witness to these advantages in the conduct, the 
iaiflMtfiities, and the superibrpowers of the possessors. Were 
they attainable by pilgrimages the mosttoilsome7 4n' penances 
the most painful, we should assuredly have as many pilgrims 
and sdU'-tormentors in the service of true*religion, as now ex« 
ist under the tyranny of papal or Brahman superstition. 

APHORISM XIX. EDiToir. 

In countries eidighiened by the gospel, however^ the most 
formidable and (it is to be feared) the most frequent iinpedi^ 
ment to men's turning the mind inward upon themselves 
is that they are afraid of what they shall find there. There 
is an aching hdlowness in the bosom, a dark cold speck at the 
heart, an obscure and boding sense of a somewhat, that must 
be kept out of sight of the conscience y some secret lodger, 
whom they can neither resolve to eject or retain [7 J. 

COfifMCNT. 

Fe,w are so obdurate^ few have sufficient strength of char- 
r^ ta be able to draw, forth an evil tendency or immoral 
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practice infi» dk&ojst coMetmnnem, mtfaoitt bnn^iig tt in the 
same moment before en awaHdng vonecimice* But for Ais 
very reason it 'becomes a ckit j of conseiettce to ibrm tlie miiid 
to a habit of distinct consciousness. An unrefl^ctilig Ohria* 
tian walks in twflight among snares and pitMs i He tetreate 
the heavenly Father not to lead him into temptaitioii, ani yet 
places him0elf on the very edge of it^ beoamie km will Mt fldii* 
die the torch which his Father iiad given into hifl hands^ as ^a 
means at prevention, and lest be should pray too late. 

APHORISM XX. ' KDiTOB. 

Among the various undertakings of nie&,ean ^berebe meor 
tioned one more important, can there be conceived, ^na mor^ 
sublime, than an intention to form the human mind anew afteir 
the niviNi: ima6£ ? The very intention, if it be aincere^ 
is a ray of its dawning. 

The requisites for the execution of this high intent may be 
comprised under three heads; the prudential, the moral, and 
the spiritual : 



APHORISM XXI. 

First, pntTDEircE — religious pntJDEwcE, I mean ; a prudence 
in the service of Beligion. What thisis, will be best explain- 
ed by its effects and operations. It consists then in the pre- 
vention or abatement of fainderances and distractions ; and 
consequently in avoiding, or removing, all such circumstances 
as, by diverting the attention of the workman, retard the pro- 
gress and hazard the safety of the work. It is likewise (we 
deny not) a part of this unworldly prudence, to place our- 
selves as much and as often as it is in our power so to dp, in 
circumstances directly favourable to our great design ; and to 
avail ourselves of all the j90^fit;6 helps and furtherances which 
these circumstances afford. But neither dare we, as Chris- 
tians, forget whose and under what dominion the things ^e, 
qu8B nos drcumstantj L e. that stand around us. We are to 
remember, that it is the World that constitutes our outward 
circumstances ; that in the form of the World, which is ever- 
more at variance with the Divine Form (or idea) they are 
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jOMt ud M>idded> andtbatxif .the means and meMorea which 
4pr9«knoe wttfnrw m the formi&g anew of the Divine Image 
«ikik»JDiilyt Aeiliir.j|(aater number suppoie the World at en- 
mitf VfHikioar desiga^' We are to arxud its sftareg) to repel its 
i«Btdrs» to suspett'its aids and sueconr^, and even when com^ 
fifiUidjtQ'.cteetve.fliem as allies within our tpsnches, jet to 
jef9pmt the ontnterksahme to their charge^ and to keep them 
4iti^..jealoa8.4U0tpiee from . the dtadeL The powers of the 
world are often cbridenedy but seldom christianized. They 
are but proselytes of the outer gate : or, like the Saxons of 
old, enter the land as auxiliaries, and r^nain in it as conquer- 
«i»«M|latds». 

' ,. APHORISM XXIL , editor. 

The rules of prudenee ip general, like the laws of the stone 
tables, are for the most part prohibitive. Thou ahaU not is 
their characteristic fonpula : and it is an especial part of C%m- 
ttan prudence that it should be so. Nor would it be difficult 
to bring under this head, all the social obligations that arise 
out of the lelations of the present life, which the sensual un- 
d eiwtan ding {ro^pwnfLOL nic 2af(#(, Romans viii. 6.) is of itself 
aUe to.diseover, and.the performance of which, under favour- 
able URorldly eircumstanc^s, the merest worldly self-interest, 
witheiit love or iiuth, is. sufficient to enforce; but which 
Christian [Htidence enlivens by a higher principle, and renders 
aj^boUc and sacramentaL (Ephesians v« 32.) 

ooMMBjrr. 
This 4hett comprising the pauDBNTiALs of religion, comes 
jfarsf under consideration. Next follow the mobal Requisites. 
If in the^irs^ we have the ehrine Bnd frame-work for that Di- 
vine Image, into which the Wordly-human is to be transform- 
ed ; in the second J we are to bring out the Portrait itself-^ 
the distinct features of its countenance, as a sojourner among 
men ; its benign aspect turned towards its fellow-pilgrims, the 
extended arm, and the hand that blesseth and healetii. 

APHORISM XXIIL sditok. 

The outward service (9p9)(rxfiM([8]) of ancient religion, the 

' 2 
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rites, cerenumies and ceremonial vestments 6f the bid law^ 
had morality . for their substance. Thej were the Mtor, of 
which morality waa the 9pirii ; the enigsia, of ftffaiah mom^tf 
was the mecming. ^ But moralitj itself is the sbrrice im^ mta^- 
monial (cultus exterior, ^;iKfx«fa)of the Cfaristuui 'reli^oB. K^W 
scheme of grace and truth that become^ 9 ) thiou^ J66«|^ 
Christ, the fsith that Io#Jkt[10] dowiifiito the.per&et lawof 
liberty, has ^^ li{^t for its garment ;^^ its very ^^ rd&« is<rigbt^ 
eouaness.^' 

. COMMSVT. 

Herein the Apostle places the pre-eminency, tb0 f»fSoimT 
and distinguishing exceflence, of the Christian religioii. The 
ritual: is of the same kind, (o|xo»fiov) though not of the same 
order, with the religion itself—- not arbitrary or conventional^ 
as types and hieroglyf^hics are in rel&tion to the thiDgs express^ 
ed by them; but inseparable, consubsfontiated (asit weref,) 
and partaking therefore of the same life, permanence, and in- 
trinsic worth with its spirit and principle. 

APHORISM XXiy. voiVQiu 

Morality is the body, of which the faith in Christ, is the 
soul — so far indeed its earthly body, as it is adapted to its state 
of warfare on earth, and the appointed form and instrument of 
its communion with the present worid \ jet not "terrestrial,*^ 
nOr of the world, but a celestial body, and capalile of beiiig 
transfigured from glory to glory, in accordance with the vary- 
ing circumstances and outward relations ^of its wovii^ and in- 
forming tfririL 

APHORISM XXV. . EDITOR. 

Woe to the mani who will believe neither power, freedom, 
nor morality ; because he no where finds either entire, or 4in- 
mixed with sin, thraldom and infirmity « In the natural and 
intellectual lealms, we distinguish what we cannot separate;,; 
and in the moral world, we must distinguish in order to sepa- 
rate. Yea, in the clear distinction of good from evil the pro- 
cess of separation commences. 
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II was cuatotiiiary with retigious men in former times, to 
laukit al rateof taUng every morning some text or aphorism [11] 
t^ their oeeasioittdi meditation during the daj, and thus to fill 
np the intenrals of their atteiitaon to business. I do not point 
tt out for imitation, as knowing too well, how apt these self- 
imposed mles are to degenerate into superstition or hollow* 
ness : or I would have recommended the following as tha£rst 
exereise. 



APHORISM XXVL Kmrom. 

It is a dull and obtuse mind, that must divide in order to 
distinguish ; but it is a still worse, that distinguishes in order 
tb Avide. In the former, We maj eontemplate the source of 
sttperstiticm aBd[12] idolatry ; in the latter, of schism, heresy 

[IS], and a seditious and sectarian spivit[14]. 

. « 

APHORISM XXVIL ewtdr. 

Exclusive of the abstract sciences, the largest and worthiest 
portion of our knowledge consists of aphariims : and the 
greatest And best «f men is but an a^horimi* 

APHORISM XXVHI. editob. 

On ilie prudential influence which the fear or foresight of 
the consequences ol his actions, in respect of his own loss or 
gain, may exert on a newly converted Believer. 

PftBoauTioirART Remark.— We meddle not with the dis- 
pute respecting cowoersidn^ whether, and in what sense, neees^ 
sary in all Christians. It is^sufficidnt for our purpose, that a 
very larg^ number of men, even in Christian countries nsed, to 
be converted, and that not a few, we trust, have been. The 
tenet becomes fanatical and dangenous, only when rare and ex* 
traordinary exceptions are made to be the general rule ; — ^when 
what was vouchsafed to the apostle of the Gentiles by espe- 
cial grace, and for an especial purpose, viz.' a conversion [15] 
begun and completed in the same moment, is demanded or ex- 
pected of all men, as a necessary sign and pledge of their 
election. Late observations have shown, that under many 
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circumstances the magnetic needle^ even after the disturbing 
influence has been remored, will keep wavering, and r^uire 
many days before it points aright, and renatos steady W . fte 
pole> So is it ordinarily with the soul, M'ter.it has begiia to 
free itself from the disturbing forces of the flesh and 4h6 worlis 
and to convert [16] itself towards God. , 

APHORISM XXIX. EDITOR. 

Awakened by the cock-crow, (a sermon, a calamity, aside 
bed, or a providential escape) the Christian pilgrim sets out in 
the morning twilight, while yet the truth (the vofM^ vO^wi^n^ 
flXiulsfM^) is below the horizon. Certain , necessary con$e' 
qmnceB of his past life and his present undertaking will be 
Stten by the refraction of its light : more will be apprehended 
and conjectured. The phantasms, that had predominated d^u* 
ring the hours of darkkiess^ are dtill busy. No longer present 
as Forms, they will yet exist as moulding and formative Mo- 
tions in the Pilgrim's soul. The Dream of the past night will 
tmniGer its shapes to the objects in the distance, while the ob- 
jeets give outwardness and reality to the shapings of the 
Dream« The fears inspired by long habits of selfishness and 
self-seeking cunning, though now purifying into that fear which 
is the beginning of wisdom^ and ordained to be our guide and 
safeguard, till the sun of love, the perfect law of liberty, is 
fatly arisen— ^these fears will set the fancy at work, and haply, 
fer a time transRfrm t&^ mists of dim and imperfect knowledge 
into determinate superstitions. But in either case, whether 
seen ofearly or dimly, whether beheld or only imagined, the 
eansequenoes contemplated in iheir bearings on the individual's 
inherent [17] desire of happiness and dread of pain become 
moHves : and ( unless all distinction in the words be done away 
with, and either prudence or virtue be reduced to a superflu- 
ous synonyme, a redundancy in all the languages of the civiU* 
zed world,) these motives, and the acts and forbearances di» 
reedy proceeding from them, fall under the head of pbudbncb, 
as belonging to one or other of its three very distinct species* 
It may be a prudence, that stands in opposition to ahighermo- 
ral Mjfe, and tends to preclude it, and to prevent the soul from 
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etfr amtingat the hatred of din for its own .exceeding sinful- 
11^9 ( Bom. mi. lA) ; and this is an xtil prudskcs. Or it 
aaaj be a neutral prudence, not incompatible with spiiitual 
gi«i#th^ find to this^we may, with especial pioprietji apply the 
wmdB of <mr lord, ^' What is not ogainH us is for us." It is 
therefore ep inaodent, and (being such) a proper and cou^ 
manoABiiB nrfuosfvCB. 

Or it may lead and be subservient to a higher priaople than 
itself* The. mind and conscience of the individual may here- 
Gonciled to ity in the foreknowledge of the higher pnnciidie, 
and with a yearning towards it that implies a foretaate of »fa^ 
ture freedom* The enfeebled conralescent is reeonciled.to his 
crutches, and diankfully makes use of them, not only beeause 
th^y are necessary for his immediate su{^rt, but likewise^be- 
cifato they are the means and conditions o£ njmoisx ; and.by 
exercise of establishing, gradatitn paidaiim^ that strength, 
iexibility, and almost spontaneous obedience of the musdeSy 
which the. idea and cheering presentiment of health hold out 
to him. He' finds their value in their present necessity^ and 
fheir worth as they are the instruments of finally superseding 
it. This is a faithful, a wise prudxncs, haying indeed, its 
Mrth-place in the world, and the wiedom of ttss worU for. its 
Father ; butnaturaUi^ed in a better Isnd, and having the Wis* 
dom from above for its Sponsor and Spiritual Parent To steal 
a dropt feather from the spicy nest of the Phcenix, ( the fond 
humour, I mean, of the mystic divines and allegorizers of Ho^ 
ly Writ) it is the ^on of Terah/rom Ur of the CA«Uees, who 
gives a titfie of all to the King of Righteousness, without f** 
Aer, without mother, without descent, ( NofA«( aurot«fM(^ ) and' 
receives a blessing on the remainder. 

Lastly, there is a prudence that co-exists with moraUly, as 
morality co-exists with the .spiritual life : a prudence that is 
the organ of both, as the understanding is to the reason and 
the will, or as the hmgs are to the heart and brain. This is a 
HOLT PRubsNCE, the steward faithful and discreet {wxwi^ikocirHos 
XM 9povi|ubo^, Luke xii. 42), the ^ eldest servant' in the family of 
faith, bom in the hause^ and . ^ made the ruler over his lord's 
household.' ' 
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Let aot then, I entreftt jou,' mj purpose be teiftiitidentood ; 
as if/ in distinguishing virtue from prudence, I wii»hea to ^ 
vide the one from the other. True morality is hostile ib thai 
pradenee only^ whieh is preclusive of trud niotdity/ THe 
teacher who suboriijfiafes prudence to virtue, caafmot.be«ap 
posed to dispense with it ; and be who t^obesthe'pr^r oori^ 
nexion of the one with the other, does not deprmate'the low- 
er in an J sense ; while by making 'it a Kiik of thb same chliin 
With thehighei', and receiving the same influeiute, he raiseS'iC; 

In Greek, Logos (Anglice, Word), means likewise >the Un* 
derstanding. If the same idiom existed in our language, onlj 
with the substitution of the practical for the intellectual, I 
would say: the word [18] ft. e. Practical Bectitude,) has 
Virtue (or Morality) for its Consonants and Prudence for th^ 
Vowels. Though the former can scarcely be pronounced with-^ 
out the latter, yet we ought to acquaint ourselves) with theip 
true nature and force* But this we can do only by a distin<^ 
knowledge of the latter, that is,, what they are of theiiiselves^' 
and sounded separatdy from the consonants. In like mannbr; 
to understand, aright what morality is, we miist first learn wfaait 
prudence is, )snd what acts and obligations are' pr%»dentiaL^ 
and having removed these to a class of their own, wie. shalf 
find it comparatively easy to determine what aots and duties 

belong to morality. 

■ . • ■• ■ * • ■ 
. APHORISM XXX. ' r editoiu 

What the duties of morality are^ the apostle itistrju^td/the, 
believer in full, reducing them under two heflids; n^gatire^, ti> 
keep himself pure from the world.; tind positive-, .bendficenc^ 
with sympathy andloving-Jondness, t.^. loveof hiaieUpwin^A: 
( his. kind ) as himself. . . r 
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APHORISM XXXI. , EDITOR. 

Last and highest, come the spiritual^ compri;5ing all the. 
truths, acts and duties that have an especial reference to the 
Timeless, the Permanent, the Eternal ; to the sinocre love of 
the True, as truth, of the Good, as good : and of God as both 
in one. It comprehends the whole ascent from uprightness 
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( morality, tirtue; inward rectilude^ to godUkene$9j with, all 
the licts, exercises, and disciplines of mind, will and affection, 
that are requisite or conducive to the great design of our re- 
demption from the form of the evil one, and of our second 
creation or Urth in the divine Image [19]. 

APHORISM XXXII. XDiTOR. 

It may be an additional aid to reflection, to distinguish the 
three kinds severally, according to the faculty to which each 
corresponds, the faculty or p£^rt of our human nature which 
is more particularly its organ. Thus : the prudential corres- 
ponds to the sense and the understanding ; the moral to the 
heart and the conscience ; the spiritual to the will and the 
reason, t. e. to the finite will reduced to harmony with, and in 
subordination to, the reason, as a ray from that true light 
which is both reason and will, universal reason, and ivill abso- 
lute. 

I have now, I trust, effected the two purposes of this intro- 
ductory chapter, viz : 

1. That of explaining the true nature and evincing the ne- 
cessity of reflection in the constitution of a Christian charac- 
ter. 

2. That of assigning my reasons why, having proposed to 
select from Archbishop Leighton's Works the most striking 
prudential, moral, and spiritual maxims, I have separated the 
prudential from the two following, and interpolated the ex- 
tracts with mementos of my own. 
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PRUDENTIAL APHORISMS. 



APHORISM r. L. AND ED. 

You will not be offended, nor think I intend to insult you, 
if once and again, with great earnestness and sincerity, I wish 
you and myself a sound and serious temper of mind ; for, if 
we may represent things as they really are, very few men are 
possessed of iy> valuable a blessing. The far greater part of 
them are intoxicated either with the pleasures or the caies of 
this world ; they stagger about with a tottering and unstable 
pace, and, as Solomon expresses it, 7%€ labour of the foolish 
wearieth every one of them ; because he knoweth not how to 
go to the city : Eccl. x. 16 : — ^the heavenly city, and the vision 
of peace, which very few have a just notion of, or are at 
pains to seek after. Nay, they know not what it is they are 
seeking. They flutter from one object to another, and live at 
hazard. They have no certain harbour in view, nor direct 
their course by any fixed star. But to him that knoweth not 
the port to which he is bound, no wind can be favourable ; 
neither can he who has not yet determined at what mark he 
is to shoot, direct his arrow aright. 

I assert, then, that there is a proper object to aim at ; and 
if this object be meant by the term happiness, (though I think 
that not the most appropriate term for a state, the perfection 
of which consists in the exclusion of all hap (t. e. chance,) 
and should greatly prefer the Socratic Eupraxyy as expressing 
the union of well-being and well,) I assert that there is such 
a thing as human happiness. This is indeed implied in the 
belief of an infinitely wise Author of our being. 

APHORISM II. uioHTOH. 

The whole human race must have been created in misery, 
and exposed to unavoidable torments, from which they could 

3 
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never have been relieved, had they been formed not only ca- 
pable of a good, quite unattainable and altogether without 
their reach, but also with strong and restless desires towards 
that impossible good. Now, as this is by no means to be ad- 
mitted, there must necessarily be some full, permanent, and, 
satisfying good, that may be attained by man, and in the pos- 
session of jvhich he must be truly happy. 

APHORISM III. LEIGHTOV. 

What this is, the Bible alone shows clearly and certainly, 
and points out the way that leads to the attainment of it. This 
is that which prevailed with St. Augustine to study the Scrip- 
tures, and engaged his ajBTection to them. ^ In Cicero, and 
^ Plato, and other such writers,' says he, ^ I meet with many 
' things acutely said, and things that excite a certain warmth 
^ of emotion, but in none of them do I find these words, Come 
^unto me J all ye that labour^ cmd aire heavy laden, and I will 
^give you re9t[20]. 

APHORISM rv*. i^EiGHtoN. 

It is the wisdom of maiJand to know God, and their indis- 
pensable duty to worship Him. Without this, men of the 
brightest parts and greatest learning seem to be born with ex- 
cellent talents only to make themselves miserable ; and accor- 
ding to the expression of the wisest of kings. He thai increa- 
eeth knowledge increaseth sorrow^ Eccl. i. 18. We must, 
therefore, first of all, consider this as a sure and settled point, 
that religion is the sole foundation of human peace and felici-. 
ty. This, even the profane scoffers at religion are, in some 
sort, obliged to own, though much against their will, even 
while they are pointing their wit against it ; for nothing is 
more commonly to be heard from them, than that the whole 
doctrine of religion was invented by some wise men, to en- 
courage the practice of justice and virtue through the world* 
Surely thep, religion, whatever else may be said of it, must 
be'a matter of the highest value, since it is found necessary 
to secure advantages of so very great imp^ahed. But, in 
the meantime, how unhappy is the case of integrity and. vir- 



tWf if whit tfaejr wQQit to 0tSfpcaA Ihebi in lacMfy £ettfou8| 
•nd tfaejr ^mml keep ibeir gnnmd but. by mean^of il mon* 
strous forgery ! But far be it from us to entertain 9Udh aa ab** 
surdity ! For the first rule of righteousness cannot be other- 
wise than right, nor is there any thing more nearly allied or 
'more frienAy to virtue, than troth. 

, i 

APHOftiSM V. ' . ' LEifiFHTOir* 

And it is, indeed, very plain, that if ft were possible en- 
tirely to dissolve all the bonds and ties of religion, yet, that 
it should be so, would certainly be the interest of none but 
the worst and most abandoned part of mankind. All the good 
and wise, if the matter was freely lefl to their choice, would 
rather have the world. governed by the Supreme and Most 
l^erfect Being, mankijid subjected to Hisjiist and righteous 
laws, and ^ the a^aird of meji superintended by His Watch- 
Ml providence, tji^ that, it shovdd be otherwise. Nor do 
they believe the doctrine^ of religion with aversion or any 
sort of reluctancy, but embrace them with pleasure^ and are 
excessively glad to find them true.. So that, if it was possi^ 
ble, to abolish them entirety, and any person, out of mere 
good- will to them, should attempt to do it, they would loo^ 
upon the fiivour as highly prejudicial to thefr interest, and 
think his good-will more hurtful than the keenest hatred. 
Jfor would any one, in his wits^ choose to five in the world, at 
large, and without any sort of government, more than he 
would think it eligible to be put on board a ship without a 
lielm or pilot, and, in this condition, to be tossed amidst rocks 
and quicksands J 'On the other hand, can any thing give grea- 
ter consolation, or more substantial joy[21], than to be firmly 
persuaded, not only that there is an infinitely good and wise 
Being, but also that this Being preserves and continually gov- 
erns the universe which Himself has framed, and holds the 
reins of all things in His powerful hand ; that He is our fa- 
ther, that we and all our interests are His constant concern ; 
and that, after we have sojourned a short while here below, 
we shall be again taken into His immediate presence ? Or 
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c«n this wretched Ufe be attended mth tnf «ort of flatiifiietiea^ 
if it is divested ci this <fiviiie faith, and bertsaved of such m 
blesaedho^? ; 

APHORiSM VL , uDiTon, 

Felicity, in its proper sense,, is but aiu>^er ward for fbitvi- 
nateness, or happiness ; and I can see no advantage in the im- 
proper use of words, when proper terms are to be found, but, 
on the cpntnoy, much mischief. , For, by femiliwzing^ the 
mind to equivocal expressions, that is, such as ■, may be taken 
in two or more different ipeaninga^, we introduce confusion of 
thought, and furnish the sophist with his bei^t. and handiest 
tools. For th^ juggle of sophl^ry consists, for the greater 
part, in using a word in one sense in the premise, and iq anoth- 
er sense in the conclusioQ. We should accustom ourselves to^ 
think and reason^ in precise ana. steadfast terms; even when 
custom^ or the deficiency, or the, corruption of the language 
will not permit the .same strictness in speaking* The n^athe- 
matician finds this so necessary to the truths which he is seek- 
ing, that his science begins with, and is founded on, the defini- 
tion of his terms. The bptanist, the chemist, the anatomist, 
&c., feel and suli^it to this necessity at all costs, even at the 
risk of exposing their several pursuits U> the ridicule of the 
many, by technieal terms, hard to be remembered, and alike 
quarrelsome to the ear and the tongue. In the business of 
moral and religious reflection, in the acquisition of clear and 
distinct conceptions of our duties, and of the relations i^ which 
we stand to God, our neighbour and ourselves, no such dilEficul-i 
ties occur. At the utmost we have only to rescue words, al- 
ready existing and familiar, from the false or vague meanings 
imposed on them by carelessness, or by the clipping and de- 
basing misusage of the market. And surely happiness, duty, 
faith, truth, and final blessedness, are matters of deeper and 
dearer interest for all men, than circles to the geometrician, or 
the characters of plants to the botanist, or the affinities and 
combining principle of the elements of bodies to the chemist, 
or even than the mechanism (fearful and wonderful though it 
be ! ) of the perishable Tabernacle of the Soul can be to the 
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Among tli€ 0ids to mflectioii, plft«e tiie toVmrinf; 
■laxim pr9«iDMt : let distmctness in es^^remon advanee side 
by flide with distinction in thought. Fdr one useless subtlely 
in our elder cBvines and moralists, I will produee ten sophisms 
of eqivocation in the writings of our modern preeeptors : and 
for one error resulting from excess in disHnguiahing the indif- 
fetBnt, I would show ten mischicTous delusions from the habit 
of comfaundifig the diTerse. 

APHORISM VU. SDiTox. 

Whether you are reflecting for yourself, or reasoning with 
another, make it a riile to ask yonrself the precise meaning of 
the word, on which the point in question appears to turn ; 
and if it may be ft. c. by writers of authority has been) used in 
several senses, then ask which of these the word is at present 
intended to convey. By this mean, and scarcely without it, 
you win at length acquire a facility in detecting the quid' pro 
quo. And believe me, in so doing you will enable yourself to 
disarm and expose four-fifths of the main arguments of out* 
most renowned irreligious philosophers, ancient and modern^ 
("or the quid pro quo is at once the rock and quarry, on and 
with which the strong-holds of disbelief, materialism, and (more 
pernicious still) epicurean morality, are built. 

APHORISM Vm. iMWtmm. 

If we seriously consider what religion is, we shall find the 

sajring of the wise king Solomon to be unexceptionably true : 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness^ and all her paths are 

* peace. 

Doth religion require any thing of us more than that we 

■ live soberly y righteously ^ and godly in this present world 9 
Now what, I pray. Can. be more pleasant or peaceable than 
these ? Temperance is always at leisure, luxury always in a 
hurry : the latter weakens the body and pollutes the soul, the 
former is the sanctity, purity, and souna state of both. It is 
one of Epicurus' fixed maxims, 'That life can never be plea- 
sant without virtue.' Vices seiase upon men with the violence 
Mid rage of furies ; but the Christian virtues replenish the 
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hrews^ whith thejr inhabit, with a, lieavenli: penlie aj)< jteniT 
ftnt joy, and therebjr render it like that of «« ^aag^* The 
alayefr of pleasure and carnal affeettona, bare mtfam tliem^ 
eren now:, an earnest of Aiture tormenfta ; ao*.tbal, in this prer 
aent life, we may truly apply to th^m that eHpreewioa in the 
Reyelations, Then ^^ worship ifm bmri A<e^ na rt9t ia^nor 
night. ^There is perpetual peace with the huihUe,' aajns Aa 
most devout A Kempis ; ^but the proud and the ^oveto«6 aire 
* never at rest.' 

COM]^£NT« 

• • •' , «• ' » ' 

> .^ In the works of mpralists^ both Christian and Pagan, it js 
often asserted (indeed there ar^ few common-placeaofj^iore 
frequent recurrence ) that the happiness, even of this life con- 
sists solely,: or principally, in virtue; that virtue is the only 
hai^piness of this life ; that virtue is the truest pleasurey &c. . 
. I doubt not that the meaning, which the writers intended to 
ponvey by these and the like expressions, was true and wise; 
Bu,t I deem it s^er to say, nor do I doubt that in diverting 
men &om sensual and dishonest courses it will often be e^Lpe- 
dient to say^ thai in all the outward relations of this Itfie, in 
fill our outward conduct and actions, both in what we should 
do, and in what we should abstain from, the dictates of virtue 
are the very same with those of self-interest ; that though the 
ineilements of virtue do not proceed from the same point, 
yet they tend to the same jpoint with die impulses of a reflec- 
ting and consistent selfishness ; that the outward object of 
virtue being the greatest producible sum )of happiness of all 
men, it must needs include the object of an intelligent self: 
love, whidb is the greatest possible happiness of one indi'^du- 
al ; for what is true of all, must be true of each. Hence^ you 
eanpaot become better, (i. e. more virtuous), but you will he* 
come happier : and you caimot become worse, (i. e, mere vi- 
oieus), without an increase of misery (or at the best a prppor- 
tional loss of enjoyment) as the consequence. If the thing 
were not inconsistent with our well-being, and known to heao^ 
it would not have been classed as a vice. Thus what in aa 
enfeebled and disorded mind is called prudence, is the vcice. 
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of nature in a healthful state ; as is proved by the known fact, 
that the prudential duties, (i. e» those actions which are com- 
malided by virtue because they are prescribed by prudence), 
the animals Ailfil by natural instinct. 

f The pleasure that accompanies or depends on a healthy and 
vigorous body will be the consequence and reward of a tem- 
perate life and habits of active industry, whether this pleasure 
were or were not the chief or only determining motive there- 
to. Virtue may, possibly, add to the pleasure a good of ano- 
ther kind, a higher good, perhaps, than the worldly mind is ca- 
paUe of underatandifig, a spiritual complacency^ of which jin 
your present sensualized state you can form no idea. ItJ^U 
addj I say, but it cannot detract ftma it. Thus the reflected 
rays of the sun that give light, distinction, and endless multi^ 
formity to the mind, give kt the same time the pleasurable 
sensation of wamUh to die body. If then the time has not 
yet eome for any thing higher, act on the maxim of seeking 
the most pleasure witi^ the least pain : and, if only you do 
not seek where you yourself know it will not be found, this 
very {Measure and this freedom ft-om the disquietude of pain, 
existing in conjunction with their immediate causes ^md ne- 
cessary conditions, and with the other almost certain con- 
sequences of of these causes, (for instance, the advantages of 
good character, the respect and sympathy of your nei^bours, 
sense of increasing power and influence, &c. ) may produce in 
you a state of being directly and indirectly favourable to the 
germination and up-spring of a nobler seed. They may pre- 
pare and prediispose you to the sense and acknowledgement of 
a princi{de, differing not merely in degree but in kind from the 
Acuities and instincts of the higher and more intelligent spe^ 
cies of animals, (the ant, the beaver, the elephant), luid which 
principle is therefore your proper humanity. And on this ac- 
count and with this view alone may certain modes of pleasure- 
able or agreeable sensation, without confusion of terms, be hon- 
oured with the title of refined, intellectual, ennobling pleasures. 
For Pleasure (and happiness in its proper sense is but the 
continuity and sum-totsfl of the pleasure which is allotted or 
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happens to a man, and hence by the Greeks called cutvxmx, i t. 
good*-hap, or more religiousLy svdaifMwo, i. e. favoiurable provi* 
dence) — ^Pleasure I say, consists in the harmoigr betwt^a the 
specific excitability of a living creature, and the exciting cau- 
ses correspondent thereto. Considered, therefore, exclusively 
in and for itself, the only question is, quantum ? not, quale ? 
Bow much on the whole 9 the contrary, t. e. die painful and 
disagreeable, having been subtracted. The quality is a mat- 
ter of taste: et de guatibua non est disputandum. No man 
can judge for another. 

This, I repeat, appears to me a safer language than the sen- 
tences quoted above (that virtue alone is happiness ; that hap- 
piness consists in virtue, &c.) sayings which! find it hard to 
reconcile with other positions of still more fi*equent occurrence 
in the same divines, or with the declaration of St. Paul : ^^ If 
in this life, only, we have hope, we are of all men most misera- 
ble.'' Such language the soundest moralists were obliged to 
employ, before grace and truth were brought into the world 
by Jesus Christ. And such language may, I doubt not, even 
now be profitably addressed both to individuals and to classes 
of men ; though in what proportion it should be dwelt on, and 
to what extent it is likely to be efficacious, a leview of the 
different epochs memorable for the turning of many from their 
evil ways, and a review of the means by which this reforma- 
tion of life has been principally effected, renders me scrupu- 
lous in deciding. 

At all events, I should rely far more confidently on the con- 
verse, viz. that to be vicious is to be miserable. Few men 
are so utterly reprobate, so imbruted by their vices, as not to 
have some lucid, or at least quiet and sober intervals ; and in 
such a moment, dum desieviunt ira, few can stand up unshaken 
against the appeal to their own experience — ^what have been 
the wages of sin ? what has the devil done for you ? What 
sort of master have you found him ? Then let us in befitting 
detail^ and by a series of questions that ask no loud, and are 
secure against any false^ answer, urge home the proof of the 
position, that to b^ vicious is to be wretched : adding the fear- 
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{\A coroUary, that if even in the body, which as long as life is 
in it ean nerer be wholly bereaved of pleasurable sensations, 
vice is found to be misery, what miist it not be in the world to 
come ? There, where even the crime is no longer possible, 
mudi less the gratifications that once attended it — ^where no- 
thing of vice remains but its guilt and its misery — ^vice must 
be mise?y itself, all and utter misery. — So best, if I err not, 
may the motives of prudence be held forth, and the impulses 
of self-love be awakened, in alliance with truth, and free from 
the danger ^of confounding things (the Laws of Duty, I mean, 
and the Maxims of Interest) which it deeply concerns us to 
keep distinct, inasmuch as this distinction and the faith therein 
are essential to our moral nature [23] , and this again the ground- 
work and pre-condition of the spiritual state, in which the 
Humanity strives after Godliness and, in the name and power, 
and through the prevenient and assisting grace of the Media- 
tor, will not strive in vain. 

APHORISM IX. EDITOR. 

The advantages of a life passed in conformity with the pre- 
cepts of virtue and religion, and in how many and various re- 
spects they recommend virtue and religion, even on grounds^ 
of prudence, form a delightful subject of meditation, and a 
source of refreshing thought to good and pious men. Nor ii^ 
it strange if, transported with the view, such persons should 
sometimes discourse on the charm of forms and colours to men 
whose eyes are not yet couched; or that they occasionally 
seem to invert the relations of cause and effect, and foi^et that 
there are acts and determinations of the will and affections, 
the conseqtiences of which may be plainly foreseen, and yet 
cannot be made our proper and primary motives for such acts 
and determinations, without destroying or entirely altering the 
distinct nature and character of the latter. Sophron is well 
informed that wealth and extensive patronage will be the con- 
sequence of his obtaining the love and esteem of Constantia. 
But if the foreknowledge of this consequence were, and were 
found out to be, Sophron's main and determining motive for 

seeking this love and esteem ; and if Constantia were a woman 

4 
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that merited, or was capable of feeling, either one or the other, 
would not Sophron find ( and deservedly too ) ayenrion and con- 
tempt in their stead? Wherein, if not in this, differs the 
friendship of worldlings from true friendship ? Without kind 
oflSces and useful services, wherever the power and opportu- 
nity occur, love would be a hollow pretence. Yet What noble 
mind would not be offended, if he were thought to value the 
love for the sake of the services, and not rather the services 
for the sake of the love ? 

Dissertations on the profitableness of righteousness, that 
^^her ways are ways of pleasantness,'' we possess many and 
eloquent, and in our most popular works. Many such passa- 
ges, and of great beauty, occur in the volumes of Archbishop 
Lei^ton ; but Ihey are not particularly characteristic of hiis 
mind and genius. For these reasons, therefore, in addition to 
the scruples avowed in the preceding pages, I have confined 
my selection to a few specimens ; and shall now conclude what 
I have thought expedient to observe in my own person, by 
guarding against any possible misinterpretation of my senti- 
ments by the two following aphorisms : 

APHORISM X. KoiTOB. 

Though prudence in itself is neither virtue nor spiritual ho- 
liness, yet without prudence, or in opposition to it, neither vir- 
tue nor holiness can esdst. 

APHORISM XL EDITOR. 

Art thou under the tyranny of sin ? a slave to vicious habits ? 
at enmit V with God, and a skulking fugitive from thy own con- 
science n.O, how idle the dispute, whether the listening to the 
dictates c( prudence from prudential and self-interested motives 
be virtue or merit, when the not listening is guilt, misery, mad- 
ness, and despair ! The best, the most ChriaHanlike pity thou 
t$xiBt show, is to take pity on thy own soul. The best and most 
acceptable service thou canst render, is to do justice and show 
mercy to thyself. 

APHORISM XII. LEioHToir. 

What, you will say, have I beasts within me ? Yes, you 
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hare beasts, and a vast number of them. And, Hx^t you may not 
think I intend to insult you, is anger an inconsiderable beast, 
when it barks in your heart ? What is deceit, when it lies hid 
in a cunning mind ; is it not a fox ? Is not the man who is fiip 
ripusly bent upon calumny, a scorpion? Is not (he person 
who is eagerly set on resentment and revenge, a most venom- 
eiis v^er ? What do you say of a covetous man ; is he not a 
raTenous wolf? And is not the luxurious man, as the prophet 
exj^esses it, a neighing horse ? Nay, there is no wild beast 
but is found within us. And do you connder yourself as lord 
md prince of the wild beasts, because you command those that 
are withdut, though you never think of subduii^ or setting 
bounds to those that are within you ? What advantage have 
you by your reason, which Enables you to overcome lions, if, 
riler all, you, yourself, are overcome by anger ? To what pur- 
pose do you rule over the birds, and catch them with gins, if 
you, yourself, with the inconstancy of a bird, or hurried hither 
and thither, and sometimes flying high, are ensnared by pride, 
sometimes brought down and caught by pleasure ? But as it is 
shameful for him who rules over nations, to be a slave at home, 
and for the man who sits at the helm of the state, to be mean- 
ly subjected to the beck of a contemptible harlot, or even of 
an imperious wife ; will it not be, in like manner, disgraceful 
for you who exercise dominion over the beasts that are with- 
out you, to be subject to a great many, and those of the worst 
sort, that roar and domineer in your distempered mind ? 

APHORISM XIII. uciGHToir. 

There is a settled friendship, nay, a near relation and simili- 
tude between God and good men ; he is even their father ; but, 
in their education, he inures them to hardships. When, there- 
fore, says Seneca, you see them struggling with difficulties, 
sweating, and employed in up-hill work ; while the wicked,, 
on the other hand, are in high spirits, and swim in pleasures ;, 
consider, that we are pleased with modesty in our children, 
and forwardness in our slaves : the former we keep under by 
severe discipline, while we encourage impudence in the latter. 
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Be persuaded that God takes the same method. He does not 
pamper the good man with delicious fare, but tries him ; he 
accustoms him to hardships, and, ( which is a w<»iderfui express** 
ion in a heathen) prsparss him for hims£i*f. 

APHORISM XIV. LEiGHToir. 

If what we are told concerning that glorious city, obtain 
credit with us, we^ shall cheerfully travel towards it, nor shall 
we be at all deterred by the difficulties that may be in the way«t 
But, however, as it is true, and more suitable. to the weaknesa 
of our minds, which are rather apt to be affected with things 
present and near, than such as are at a great distance, we ought 
not to pass over in silence, that the way to the happiness re- 
served in heaven, which leads throu^ this earth, is not only ' 
agreeable because of the blessed prospect it opens, and the 
^orious end to which it conducts, but also for its own sake, 
and on account of the innate pleasure to be found in it, far 
preferable to any other way of life that can be made choice of, 
or, indeed, imagined. Nay, that we may not, by low express- 
ions, derogate from a matter so grand and so conspicuous, that 
holiness and true religion which leads directly to the highest 
felicity, is itself the only happiness, as far as it can be enjoyed 
on this earth. Whatever naturally tends to the attainment of 
any other advantage, participates, in some measure, of the na- 
ture of that advantage. Now, the way to perfect felicity, if 
any thing can be so, is a means that, in a very great measure, 
participates of the nature of its end ; nay, it is the beginning of 
that happiness, it is also to be considered a part of it, and dif- 
fers from it, in its completest state, not so much in kind, as in 
degree. 

APHORISM XY. LEioHToiT. 

* We are always resolving to live, and yet never set about 
Mife in good earnest [24].' Archimedes was not singular in 
his fate ; but a great part of mankind die unexpectedly, while 
they are poring upon the figures they have described in the 
sand. O wretched mortals! who having condemned them- 
selves, as it were, to the mines, seem to make it their chief 
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study to prevent their ever regaining their liberty. Hence, 
new employments are assumed in the place of old ones ; and, 
as the Roman philosopher truly expresses it, ^one hope sue* 
^ceeds another, one instance of ambition makes way for ano* 
^ther; and we never desire an end of our misery, but on- 
My that it may change its outward form[25]*' When we 
cease to be candidates, and to fatigue ourselves in soliciting 
interest, we begin to give our votes and interest to those who 
solicit us in their turn. When we are wearied of the trouble 
of prosecuting crimes at the bar, we commence judges our- 
selves ; and he who is grown old in the management of other 
men's affairs for money, is at last employed in improving his 
own wealth. At the age of fifty, says one, I will retire, and 
take my ease ; or the sixtieth year of my life shall entirely 
disengage me from public offices and business. Fool ! art thou 
not ashamed to reserve to thyself the last remains and dregs 
of life ? Who will stand surety that thou shalt live so long ? 
And what immense folly is it, so far to forget mortality, as to 
think of beginning to live at that period of years, to which a 
few only attain ! 
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If Prudence, though practically inseparable from Morality, 
is not to be confounded with the Moral Principle ; still less 
may Sensibility, i. e. a constitutional quickness of Sympathy 
with Pain and Pleasure, and a keen sense of the gratifications 
that accompany social intercourse, mutual endearments, and 
reciprocal preferences, be mistaken, or deemed a Substitute 
for either. They are not even sure pledges of a good hsart, 
though among the most common meanings of that many-mean- 
ing and too commonly misapplied expression. 

So far from being either morality, or one with the Moral 
Principle, they ought not even be placed in the same rank 
with Prudence. For Prudence is at least an offspring of the 
Understanding; but Sensibility (the Sensibility, I mean, here 
spoken of), is for the greater part a quality of the nerves, and 
a result of individual bodily temperament. 

Prudence is an iwtive Principle, and implies a sacrifice of 
Self, though only to the same Self projected, as it were, to a 
distance. But the very term sensibility, marks its passive 
nature ; and in its mere self, apart from Choice and Reflec- 
tion, it proves little more than the coincidence or contagion 
of pleasureable or painful Sensations in different persons. 

Alas ! how many are there in this over-stimulated age, in 
which the occurrence of excessive and unhealthy sensitive- 
ness is so frequent, as even to have reversed the current 
meaning of the word, nervous — how many are [26] there 
whose sensibility prompts them to remove those evils alone, 
which by hideous spectacle or clamorous outcry are present 
to their senses and disturb their selfish enjoyments. Provi- 
ded the dunghill is not before their parlour window, they are 
well contented to know that it exists, and perhaps as the hot- 
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bed on which their own luxuries are reared. Sensibility is 
not necessarily Benevolence. Nay, by rendering us trem- 
blingly alive to trifling misfortunes, it frequently prevents it, 
and induces an effeminate Selfishness instead ; 

— • — Pampering the coward heart 
With feelings "all too delicate for use. 

Sweet are the Tears, that from a Howard's eye 

Drop on the cheek of one, he lifts from earth : 

And He, who works me good with unmoved face, 

Does it but half. He chills me, while he aids, 

My Benefactor, not my Brother man. 

But even this, this cold benevolence, 

Seems Worth, seems Manhood, when there rise before me 

The sluggard Pity's vision-weaving Tribe, 

Who sigh for wretchedness yet shun the wretched, 

Nursing in some delicious Solitude 

Their Slothful Loves and dainty Sympathies. 

Sibylline LeaveSy p. 180. 

^ » 

Lastly, where Virtue is, Sensibility is the ornament and be- 
coming Attire of Virtue. On certain occasions it may. almost 
be said to become[27] Virtue. But Sensibility and all the 
amiable Qualities may likewise become, and too often have 
become, the panders of Vice and the instruments of Seduc- 
tion. 

So must it needs be with all qualities that have their rise 
only in parts and fragments of our nature. A man of warm 
passions may sacrifice half his estate to rescue a friend from 
Prison : for he is naturally sympathetic, and the more social 
part of his nature happened to be uppermost. The same man 
shall afterwards exhibit ihe same disregard of money in an atr 
tempt to seduce that friend's Wife or Daughter. 

All the evil achieved by Hobbes and the whc^e School of 
Materialists will appear inconsiderable if it be compared with 
the mischief effected and occasioned by the Sentimental Phi- 
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losc^hy of Stsrvb, and his numerous Imitators. The vilest 
aj^etites and the most remorseless inconstancy towards their 
AfeetSj acquired the titles of the Hearty the irreai$i&le Feel* 
ingSytbe too tender SemOnUty : and if the Frosts of Prudence, 
the iej chains of Human Law thawed and vanished at the 
genul warmdi of Human Nature^ who catUd help U9 It was 
an amiable weakness ! 

About this time too the profenation of the word, Love, rose 
to its height. The French Naturalists, Buffon and others 
borrowed it from the sentimental Novelists^ (he Swedish and 
Englirii Philosophers took the contagion ; and the muse of 
Science condescended to seek admission into the Saloons of 
Faflhion and Frivolity, rouged fike an Harlot, and with the 
Hariot's wanton^leer. I know not how the Annals of Goilt 
could be better forced into the service of Virtue, than by euch 
a Comment on the present pamgraph, as. would be liffoided by 
a sdeetion fit>m the sentimeotdi correspondence produced in 
Courts of Justice within the last thirty years, fairly translated 
into the true meaning of the words, and the actual Object and 
Purpose of the infamouis writers. Do you in good earnest aim 
at Dignity of Character ? By all the treasures of a peaceful 
mind, by all the charms of an open countenance, I conjure 
you, O youth ! turn away from those who live in the Twilight 
between Vice and Virtue. Are not Beason, Discrimination, 
Law, and deliberate Choice, tilie distinguishing Characters of 
Humanity f Can aught then worthy of a human Being pro- 
ceed from a Habit of Soul, which would exclude dU these and 
(to borrow a metaphor from Paganism) prefer the den of Tro- 
phoniusto the Temple and Orades.of. the God of Light? Cai) 
any thing manly j I say, proceed from those, who for Law and 
Li^t would substitute shapeless feelings, sentiments^ i?^V^7 
ses, which as faf as they differ from the vital workings in th^, 
brute animals owe the differeoce to their former connexion, 
with the proper Virtues of Humanity j a3 Dendrites derive 
&e outlines, that constitute their value above other clay- 
stones, from the casual neighbourhood and pressure, of the 
Plaqts, the names of which they assume! Remember, that 

5 
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Love itself in its highest eartUj Bearing, as the gronnd <tf tbfe 
marriage union[38]) becomes Love^ by an inward wiato{ ihit 
Will, by a completing and sealing Act of Moral Election^ and 
lays claim to permanence only under the form of duty*;. 

Again, I would impress it on the reader, that in order io the 
full understanding of any Whole, it is necessary to have leaxnt 
the nature of the component parts, of each severally and, iM 
far as is possible, abstracted from the changes it may have* un- 
dergone in its combination with the others. On tbis^ account I 
have deferred in order to ghne efiEectually the more interesting 
and far more cheering contemplation of the same Subjects hi 
the reverse order ; Prudence, namely, as it flows out of Mo- 
rality, and Morality as the natural Overflowing of R^Jigkui ; 
for Tel\giQU8 prindple is always the true tiM^ugh sometimes 
the hicMen Spring and Fountain head of all true Moirality*. 

I have hitherto considered Prudence and Morality as two 
Streams from different sources, and traced 'the formjsrto its 
supposed confluence with the latter. And if it had been my 
present purpose and undertaking to have placed Fruitd feon 
my own Garden before the Header, I shouU in l&e mannei* 
have followed the course of Moi^ity from its Twin SoiireeB, 
the Affections and the Conscience, till (as the main Feeder 
into some majestic Lake rich' with hidden Springs of its own) 
it flowed into, and became one with, the Spiritual Life* 

But without a too glaring Breefcch of the iM*omise, that the. 
Banquet for the gi^ater part should consist of Choice Clusters 
from the Vineyards of Ah^hbishop Leighton, this was not 
praeticaUe, and now, I trust, with the help of these introduc- 
tory pages, no longer necessary. 

Still, however, it appears to me of the highest use and of 
vital importance to let it be seen, that Religion or the Spirit- 
ual Life is a something in itself, for which mere Morality, 
were it even far more perfect in its kind than experience au- 
thorises us to expect in unaided human Nature, is no Substu 
tutSy though it cannot but be its Accbmpaniment. So far, 
therefore, I have adapted the arrangement of the extracts to ^ 
this {Hinciple, that though I have found it impossible to sepa- j 
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rate the Moral from the Religious, the morality and moral 
views of Leighton being every where taken from the point 
of Christian Faith, I ha'^e yet brought together under one 
head, and in a separate Chapter, those subjects of Beflection, 
that necesaoarUy suppose or involve the fiuth in an eternal 
state, and the probationary nature of mu existence under 
Time and Change, 

These whether doctrinal or ascetic (JSmijptmary^ from the 
Oreek a(rxsu, to ezerciae^) whether they tespect the obstacles 
to the attainment of the Eternal, irrenMveable by the unre- 
newed and unaided Will of Man ; or the removal of these 
Obstacles, with its Concurrents and Consequents ; or lastly, 
the Truths, necessary to a rational belief in the Future, and 
which alone can interpret the Past, or solve the Riddle of the 
Present; are especially meant in the term Spiritual. 

Amply shall I deem myself remunerated if either by. the 
holy Charm, the good Spell of Leighton's Words, than which 
few if any since the Apostolic age better deserve the name of 
Evangdicalj or by my own notes and interpolations, the re- 
flecting Reader should be enabled to apprekend-r-for we may 
rightly q»prehend what no finite mind can fully comprehend — 
and attach a distinct meaning to, the Mysteries into which his 
Baptism is the initiation ; and thus to feel and loMW, that 
Christian Faith is the perfsctigit of Human Reason. 



MORAL AND RELIGIOUS APHORISMS. 



APHORISM I. uiGHTOir. 

What the Apostles were in an extraordinary waj befitting 
the first annunciation of a Religion for all Mankind, this all 
Teachers of Moral Truth, who aim to prepare for its recep- 
tion bj calling the attention of men to the Law in their own 
hearts, may, without presumption, consider themselves to be 
under ordinary gifts and circumstances: namely, Ambassadors 
for the Greatest of Kings, and upon no mean employment, 
the great Treaty of Peace and Reconcilement betwixt him 
and Mankind. 

APHORISM XL i.u»HToir. 

or THS FESJCINOS NATURAL TO INOJBNITOUS MIITDS TOWARDS 
THOSE WHO HAVE FIRST UBD THEM TO REFLECT. 

Though Divine Truths are to be received equally from eve- 
ry Minister dike, yet it must be acknowledged that there is 
something (we know not what to call it) of a more accepta- 
ble reception of those who at first were the means at bring- 
ing men to God, than of others ; like the opinion some have 
of physicians, whom they love. 

APHORISM III. L. JUTD EH. 

The worth and value of Knowledge is in proportion to the 
worth and value of its object. What, then, is the best knowl- 
edge ? 

The exactest knowledge of things, is, to know them in their 
causes ; it is then an excellent thing, and worthy of their en- 
deavours who are most desirous of knowledge, to know the 
best things in their highest causes ; and the happiest way of 
attaining to this knowledge, is to possess those things, and to 
know them in experience. 
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APHORISM IV. LEiGHToir. 

It is one main point of happiness, that he that is happy doth 
know and judge himself to be so. This being the peculiar 
good of a reasonable creature, it is to be enjoyed in a reason- 
able way. It is not as the dull resting of a stone, or any oth- 
er natural body in its natural place ; but the knowledge and 
consideration of it is the fruition of it, the very relishing and 
tasting of its sweetness. 

R£MABK. 

As in a Christian Land we reqeive the lessons of Morality 
in connexion .with the Doctrines of Revealed Religion, we 
cannot too early free the mind fr<»a prejudices widely spread 
in part through the abuse, but far more from ignorance, of the 
true meaning of doctrinal Terms, which, however tiiey may 
have been perverted to the purposes of Fanaticism, are not 
only scriptural, but of too frequent occurrence in Scripture to 
be overlooked or passed by in silence. The following extract 
therefore, deserves attention, as clearing the doctrine of Sal- 
vation, in connexion with the divine Foreknowledge, from aU 
objections on the score of Morality, by the just and impressive 
view which the Archbishop here givee of those occasional 
revol|ul4onary moments, that Turn qf tie Tih in the mind 
and character of certain Individuals, which ( taking a religioufl 
course, <9nd referred immediately to the Author of all Good) 
were in his day, more generally .than at present, entitled w^ 
FECTUAL CALLING. The; thcologiial interprelatiiDti aaad the 
philosophic validity of this Apostolic Triad, Election, Salva- 
tion, and Effectual Calling, (the latter being the intermediate) 
will be found among die Ekiitor's Comments on the Aphorisms 
of Spiritual Import. For our' present purpose it will be suffi- 
cient if only we prove, that the Doctrines are in themselvei^ 
tfmoc«Mtc9, and may be both held and taught without any prac- 
tical ill cdnsequenees, and without diriment to tike moral 
frame. 

APHORISM V. LEKlHTOir. 

Two Links of the Chain (viz. Election aad Salvation) are 
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q) in hearea in God's own hand; but this middle one (i. e* 
Eflbctual Calling) is let down to earth, into the hearts of his 
children, and they laying hold on it hare sure hold on the oth- 
er two : for no power can sever them. If, therefore, they can 
read the characters of God's image in ^eir 6wn souls, those 
are the counter-part of the golden characters of His Love, in 
which their names are written in the book of life. Their be- 
lieving writes their names under the promises of the revealed 
book of life (the Scriptures) and thus ascertains them, that 
^ the same names are in the secret book of life which God hath 
by himself from eternity. So that finding the stream of 
grace in their hearts, though they see not the fountain whence 
it flows, nor the ocean into which it returns, yet they know 
that it hath its source in their eternal election, and shall empty 
itself into the ocean of their eternal salvation. 

If electiotiy effectual calling and salvation be inseparably 
linked together, then, by any one of them a man may lay 
hold upon all the rest, and may know that this hold is sure ; 
and this is the way wherein we may attain, and ought to seek, 
the comfortable assurance of the love of God. Therefore 
make your calling surCy and by that, your election ;. for that 
being done, this follows of itself. We are not to pry imme- 
diately into the decree, but to read it in the performance. 
Though the mariner sees not the pole-star ^ yet the neeedle of 
the compass which points to it, tells him which way he sails ; 
thus the heart that is touched with the loadstone of divine 
love, trembling with godly fear, and yet still looking towards 
God by fixed believing, interprets the fear by the love in the 
fear, and tells the soul that its course is heavenward, towards 
, the haven of eternal rest. He that loves, may be sure he was 
i loved first ; and he that chooses God for his delight and por- 
.tion, may conclude confidently, that God hath chosen him to be 
I one of those that shall enjoy him, and be happy in him for ev- 
er ; for that our love and electing of him is but the return and 
(repercussion of the beams of his love shining upon us. 

Although from present unsanctification, a man cannot infer 
. that he is not elected ; for the decree may, for part of a man's 
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life> run ( as it were ) underground ; yet this is sure, that that 
estate leads to death, and unless it be broken, will prove the 
black line of reprobation. A man hath no portion amongst 
the children of God, nor can read one word of comfort in aU 
the promises that belong to them, while he remains unholy* 

REMARK* 

In addition to the preceding, I select the following para* 
graphs as having no where seen the term. Spirit, the Gifts of 
the Spirit, and the like, so effectually vindicated from the 
sneers of the Sciolist on one hand, and protected from the 
perversions of the Fanatic on the other. In these paragraphs 
the Archbishop at once shatters and precipitates the only 
draw-bridge between the fanatical and the orthodox doctrine 
of Grace, and the Gifts of the Spirit. In Scripture the term* 
Spirit, as a power or property seated in the human soul, never 
stands singly, but is always specified by a genitive case follow- 
ing ; this being an Hebraism instead of the adjective which 
the Writer would have used if he had thoughty as well as 
written J in Greek. It is ^^ the Spirit of Meekness^' (a meek 
Spirit), or "the Spirit of Chastity," and the like. The mo- 
ral Result, the specific Form and Character in which the Spirit 
manifests its presence, is the only sure pledge and token of 
its presence : which is to be, and which safely may be, infer- 
red from its practical effects, but of which an immediate knowl- 
edge or consciousness is impossible ; and every Pretence to 
such knowledge is either hypocrisy or fanatical delusion^ 

APHORISM VL jLWffBmw, 

If any pretend that they have the Spirit, and so turn away 
from the straight rule of the holy Scriptures, they have a spirit 
indeed, but it is a fanatical spirit^ a spirit of delusion and gid* 
diness : but the Spirit of God, that leads his children in the 
way of truth, and is for that purpose sent them from heaven 
to guide them thither, squares their thoughts and ways to that 
rule whereof it is author, and that word which was inspired 
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hf it) and sanoitfies^tbem lo obeAton^^. JiS& lib«^ #aitA / fcnoib 
Mm, and[ JMepethwot his • eotmiikBmdmmtsiie n tiar^ (md' (he 
fynUk is not mhim. ( 1 John ii. 4. ) 

Now tfai$ Spirit which sanctifietb^ and smetifielh to obedi* 
ehce, is witUn u$ the evidetK^^of out eleetfoii, iind the eay^ 
nest of our salvation. Aiid whoso afe HOit sanetified and led 
by! thin Spirit, the Apostte tcfltl «s what is l^eir condition : If 
ofiy nkm hum^naiHke Spirit tjf CVkrM, JU %$ mim of hia. tlie 
stoaeS'wUofa' are appoiiit«fd'for tiat glorious tempio above, ar^ 
he VII, mi poliibh^y ttA pre|)rare4 for it hefo ; aar the stones 
wens wrmi^ and prepared in the itioUiitains, for btiilding the 

temple at JeHifitlem* 

'> • ■,'■.•• ' ■ • 

Tkirre are maity serious^ akdsitieere^hri^idns who have 
net attained t» a futtiteos of kftowledge anriinsl^, birt are 
well and jodicaoiisly empl^d in preparing for It* £ ven these 
may study the master^twerks of our elder Divi^ies with safet^ 
and a*ivantage, if they will adcustom themselves to translate 
die theelogieal terms into their moral equivalents ; saying to 
thenHelveau-TluB may ntitbe a{( that is te^nt, but thisi^ 
meant, and it is that portion of the meaning, whioh belongs td 
me in the present stages of my pit^eiss. Fore!si:ample: ren« 
der the words, sanetifieatien ef the Spirit, or the sanetifying 
infloenees of the Spfait, by, Purity in Life and Aiitien from a 
pure Pdhfciple.' 

We nee* only reflect on our own experience to be convin- 
ced, that the Man makes tlie mofjee, and not the motive the 
Man. What is a strong motive to one man, is no motive at 
all to another. If, then, the man determines the mottvel, what 
determines the Man— to a good and worthy act, we will say, 
or a virtuous Course of Conduct ? The inteffigent Will, or 
the self-determining Power ? True, in pctrt it is ; and there- 
fore the WiH iff pre-eminently the spiritual Constituent in our 
Bemg. But will any reflecting man admit, that his own Will 
is the only and sufficient determinant of all he t>, and all he 
does ? li^ nothing to be attributed to the harmony of the sy s- 

6 
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'lein td wfaieh he belongs, and to the pre-established Fitness 
of the Objects andAgents, known and unknown, that sur- 
round him, as acting an the will, though doubtless, with it 
likewise ? a process, whidi the co-instantaneous yet recipro- 
cal action of the Air and the vital Energy of the Lungs in 
.Breathing may help to render intelligible* 
. • Ag^in : in the World we see erery where evidences of a 
Uraty, which the component Parts are so far from ei|Jaining 
4hat they necessarily pre-su^pose it as the cause and condition 
of their, existing as those parts : or even of their existing at 
all. This antecedent Unity, or Cause and Prineipte of each 
Union, it has since the time of Bacon and Kepler been .cvs*- 
tomary to call a Law. This Crocus, for instance : or any 
other Flower, the Reader may have in sight or choose to 
bring before his famy. That the root, stem, leaves, petals, 
&c. ccAere to one plant, is owing to an antecedent Power or 
Principle in the Seed, which existed before a sin^e particle of 
the matters that constitute the 9ize and visibility of the Cro- 
cus, had been attracted from the surrounding soil. Air, and 
Moisture. Shall we turn to the seed ? Here too the same 
necessity meets us. An antecedent Unity (I speak not of the 
parent plant, but of an s^ency antecedent in the order of ofi- 
perance, yet remaining present as the conservative and repro- 
ductive Power) must here too be supposed. Analyse the 
Seed with the finest tools, imd let the Sohr Microscope come 
in aid of your senses, what do you find ? Means and instru- 
ments, a wondrous Fairy-tale of Nature, Magazines of Food, 
Stores of various sorts, Pipes, Spiracles, Defences-^a House 
of Many Chambers, and the Owner and Inhabitant invisible ! 
Reflect further on the countless Millions of Seeds of the same 
Name, each more than numerically differenced from every 
other : and further yet, reflect on the requisite harmony of aU 
surrounding Things, each of which necessitates the same pro- 
cess of thought, and the coherence of all of which to a Sys- 
tem, a World, demands its own adequate Antecedent Unity, 
which must therefore of .necessity be present to aU and in all, 
yet in no wise excluding or suspending the individual Law or 
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Priiieiple of Unioii in eacb. Now will Reason, will Cmammk 
Sense, endure the assumption, that in the material and tdnhle 
sjnrtem it is hij^ily reasonable to b^eve a Universal Power, 
as the cause and pre-condition of the harmony of all particular 
Wh<4es, each of which involres the working Prindple of its 
own Union, that it Is reasonable,! saj, to believe this respesl^ 
ing die Aggregate of O^eofo, which without a Subj£Ct (i. e. 
a sentient and intelUgent Existence) would be pvrpogeless 
and yet unreasonable and even superstitious or enthuskstie to 
entertain a similar belief in relation to the System of intelli- 
gent and self-consrious Beings, to the moral and personal 
World ? But' if in this too, in the great Community of Per-^ 
Mns^ it is rational to infer a One universal Presence, a One 
present to all and in all, is it not most irrational to suppose 
that a finite will can exclude it ? Whenever, therefore, the 
man is detennined (i. e. impelled and directed) to act in har- 
mony of intercommunion, must not something be attributed to 
this all-present power as acting in the Will ? and by what fit- 
ter names can we call this than ths law, as empowering ; thb 
WORD, as informing ; and the spirit, as actuating ? 

Wl^ has been here said amounts (I am aware) only to a 
negative Conception; but this is all that is required for a 
mind at that period of its growth which we are now su}^- 
sing, and as long as Religion is contemplated under die form 
of Morality. A j^istttt^ Insight belongs to a more advanced 
jtage : for spiritual truths can only spiritually be discen^. 
This we know from Revelation, and (the existence of qnrito- 
al truths being granted) Philosophy is compelled to draw the 
same conclusion. But though merely negative, it is sufficient 
to render the union of Religion and Morality conceiwAle ; s«f- 
ficient to satisfy an unprejudiced Inquirer, that the spiritual 
Doctmies of the Christian Religion are not at war with the 
reasoning Acuity, and that if they do not run on the same 
Line (or Radius) mth the Understanding, yet neither do they 
cut or cross it. It is sufficient,* in short, to prove, that some 
distinct and consistent meaning may be attached to the asser- 
tion of the learned and philosophic . Apostle, that ^^ the spirit 
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beared! ' #itne8s widi our wpiHV^ — i. &. wiik the VTUl^ » tti6 
Svpemirtursil in Man and the Princi{de of our' P«nonaltj-^Hyf 
that, I mean, bj which we are reqKmable Agents ; PenienSy 
and not merely living Thmgsl29]. 

It will suffice to satisfy a reflecting mind, that even at the 
porek and threshold of Revealed Tmth there is a great .and 
ivovthjr sense in which we maj beliere the Apostle's assnr- 
aoae, that not onlj doth ^^ the ^irit aid our infirmities ;" thai 
is ocf on the Will by a predisposing influence framivfMamtf 
as it were, tbou^ in a spiritual manner, and without susp^i* 
dittg or destrojing its freedom, (the possibility of which is 
proved to us in the influences of Education, of {H-ovidenlial 
Odourrenees, and above all, of Exam{^ ) but that m regene* 
rate souls it may act in the will ; that uniting and becoming 
one [do] with our will or spirit it may l^make intercession for 
us ; ^ nay, in this intimate union taking upon itself the form of 
our mfirmities, may intercede for us ^^ with groanings thatcan- 
noi he uttered.'' Nor is there any danger of fanaticism or 
Enthusiasm as the consequence o! such a belie1|^ if only die 
attention be carefully and earnestly drawn to thef«e6ncluding 
words of the sentence (Romans, viu. v. 26,) ; if o^||r the due 
force and the /uU import be given to the term tmuiterdble or 
tncomrnmmccAle^ in St. Paul's use of it. In this, the strustest 

• 

and most propef use of the term, it signifies, that the subject, 
of which it is predicated, is something which I caavnot^ which 
fitm the nature of the thing it is impossible that I should, com-* 
nranicate to any human mind (even of a person under the same 
conditions with myself) so as to make it in i/seZ/* the object of 
his direct and immediate consciousness. It cannot be the ol>« 
jeet of my mon direct and immediate Consciousness ; but nnist 
be mferred. Inferred it may be from its workings : it cannot 
be perceived in them. And, thanks to God in aU paints in 
which the knowledge is^f high and necessary concern to pur 
moral and religious welfare, from Ihe Ejects it may safely be 
infc^ed by us, from the Workings it may be assuredly known ; 
and the Scriptures furnish tibe clear and unfailing Rules for 
directing Ac inquiry, and for drawing Ike conclusion. 
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if any reflecting mind be snrpriied that the aids of the Du 
vine Spirit should be deeper than our ConfldouaBeaBeanreadh^ 
it must arise from the not having attended sufficiently to the 
nature and neeesaarjr limits of ^iiuman Conaciouanesa. For 
Ae same inqpossibility exists as to the first acts and morementa 
of our own wiU — ^the &rthest back our recollection can foUoif 
the traces, nerer leads us to the first ibot*mark — the lowest 
dapth^diat the light of our Consckmsnesa can yiait eren with 
a doubtfiil Glimmering, is still at an unknown distance from 
the Ground : and so, indeed, must it be with aU Trutha, and 
all modes of Being that can neither be counted, coloured, or 
delineated. Before and Ailter, when applied to aueh Subjects, 
are but allegories, which the Sense or Imagination supply to 
the Understanding. The Position of the Aristoteliana, Nihil 
in inteHectu quod non prius in sensu, on which Mr. Locke's 
Essay is grounded, is irrefi^gable : Locke erred only in taking 
half the truth for a idiole Truth. Conception is consequent 
on Perception. What we cannot imagine^ we cannot, in the 
proper sense of 'the word, conceive. 

I have already given one definition of Nature. Another, 
and differing from the former in words only, is this : Whatever 
is representable in the forms of Time and Space, is Nature. 
But whatever is comprehended in Time and Space, is included > 
ia the Mechanism of Cause and f^ect. And conversely, 
whatever, by whatever means, has its principle in itself, so 
&r as to originate its actions, cannot be contemplated in any 
of the forms of Space and Time — ^it must, therefore, be con- 
sklered as Spirit or Spiritual by a mind in that stage of its 
Developement which is here supposed, and which we have 
agreed to understand under the name of morality, or the Mo- 
ral State : for in this stage we are concerned only with the 
forming of negative conceptions, negative convictions ; and by 
9piritual I do not pretend to determine what the Will m, but 
what it is not — ^namely, that it is not Nature. And as no vomk* 
who admits a Will at all, (for we may safely presume, that no- 
m^ not meaning to speak figuratively, would call the siufting 
Current of a stream the will[31] of the River), will suppose 
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it bet0W Nature^ we maj safely add, that it is auper^natural ; 
and this without the least pretence to any positive Notion or 
Insight. 

Now Mordiity accompanied with Convictions like these, I 
have ventured to call Religious Morality. . Of the importance 
I attach to the state of mind implied in these convictions, for 
its own sake, and as the natural preparation for a yet higher 
state and a more substantive knowledge, proof more than 8uf« 
fieient, perhaps, has been given in the length and minuteness 
of this introductory Discussion, and in the foreseen risk which I 
run of exposing the volume at large to the censure which every 
work, or rather whieh every writer, must be prepared to un- 
dergo, who, treating of subjects that cannot be seen, touched, 
or in any other way made matters of outward sense, is yet 
anxious both to attach and to convey a distinct meaning to the 
words he makes use of — the censure of being dry, abstract, and 
(of all qualities most scaring and opprobrious to the ears of 
the present generation) metaphysical: though how is it pos- 
sible that a work not physical^ that is, employed on Objeets 
known or believed on the evidence of Sense, should be oth- 
er than ma^ophysical, that is, treating on Subjects, the evidence 
of which is not derived from the Senses, is a problem which 
Critics of this order find it convenient to leave unsolved. 

The Editor and Annotator of the present Volume, will, in- 
deed, have reason to think himself fortunate, if this be^ all the 
Charge ! How many smart quotations, which (duly cemented 
by personal allusions to the Author's supposed Pursuits, Attach- 
ments, and Infirmities), would of themselves make up ^^A 
* Review" of the Volume, might be supplied from the work^ 
of Butler, Swift and Warburton. For instance : ^ It may not 
^be amiss to inform the Public, that the Compiler of the Aids 
*to reflection, and Commenter on a Scotch Bishop's platonieo- 
*calvinistic commentary on St. Peter, belongs to the Sect* of 
MoHsts^ whose fruitful imaginations lead them into cer^ 
<tatli notions, which although in appearance very unaccov/niO' 
^bhj are not wUhout thehr mysteries and their meanings; far- 
' nishing plenty of Matter for such, whose converting Intagi' 
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^m8thn$ dispose Aim to red^nee M Man^ into types ; who 
^ean make shadows, no thank9 to the 8im : and then mould 
^ them isfUo sitbstancss, no thanks to PhUoeopky : whoee pe* 
i cMar Talent lies in fixing xmopn and alu»obiss to the 
^ UBTTBR, and r^ing what is uxbral into viGoms and mts* 
^ rmjiY.'— Tale <rf the Tvb^ Sect. xi. . 

And would it were my lot to meet with a Critic, who, in 
Ae mi^t of his own Convictioiis, Mad with arms «f equal 
Point and Effieiency from his own Poif e, would come forth aa 
mj assailant ; or who, as a friend to my purpose, w;oukl set 
fiurth the (ttgeetions to the matter and pervading Spirit 4>f these 
Aphorisms, and theaoeompanying Elucidations. Were it niy 
task to form the mind of a young man of Talent, derirous to 
estaMish his opinions and belief on solid prinisiples, and in the 
li^t of distinct understanding, I woidd commence his theolo- 
gical studies, or, at least, that most important part of them re- 
electing the aids which Religion promises in our attempts to 
realize the ideas of Morality, by bringing together all the pas« 
sages scattered throughout the Writings of Swift and Butler, 
that bear on En^iusiasm, Spiritual Operations, and pretence^i 
to the Gifts of the Spirit, with the whole train of New Li(^ts, 
Raptures, Experiences^ and the like. For all that the richest 
Wit, in intimate union with profound Sense and steady Ohsei^ 
▼i^n, can supply on these TofMcs, is to be found in the works 
of these Satirists ; thou^ unhappily alloyed with mudi that 
can only tend to pollute the Imagination. 
. WiAottt stewing to estimate the degree of caricature in 
the Portraits sketched by these bold Masters, and without at«^ 
tempting to determiBe in how many of the Enthusiasts, brought 
forward by them in proof of the influence of false Doi^rines, 
a constitutional Insanity, that would probably have shown- it- 
self in some other form, would be the truer Solution, I would, 
direct my Pupil's attentimi to one feature oomaaon to the whole 
Group-^the pretence, namely, of possessing, or a Belief and^ 
E]|>ectation grounded on other men's assurances o£ tbejr pot^- 
sessing, an immediate Consciousness, a sensible E^pmencey 
.f>f the Spirit ui and during its operation on the soul. It is not 
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"^ enough that you grasit tbeku a eonwiousn^s of Ae Qifta 
Graeefi iafosed^ or an assuranee of the Spiiitual Origin' «ftbe 
game, grounded on tbiS^ oorrespondeace to the Senplme Pti^ 
ndses^ and their conformity with the Ideaoi the divine Qiver. 
No! They all alike^ H will be founds lay cbdm (or at least 
look forward ) to an inward p^ception of the Sj^irit itaelf and 
el its operadng. < 

Whateirer mu$t fee isisrepresented in order to be ridteuled^ 
18 in fact not ridiiet^d ; but tlie thing subatiifcnted fbr it. Itia 
a Satire on. som^^hing else, coupled with aXieon the part of 
the Satkiat, who knowings or having, the meai»» ci knowing 
the truth, chose to caU one -thing by the niune of another. The 
PretenaionB to the Supermatural, pHUrixtLhy Butler, aenl to 
Bedkm by Swift^ and ( on their rie*^p6ara(nee is; pubUe ) §fk^ 
betted by Waxburtcoi^ and amat&mized by Btshsqp Lavin^gtmsy 
one and all have thMtor their eaaentaal character, that the 
Spirit id aaade the immediate Object jof Sense or Sensatieii» 
Whether the Spiritual Presence and agency are a^ppoaeit eog-* 
ntsable by an indescribable Feeling or in unimagmaUe Vieim 
by aome q>ecific visual energy; whe^kher seen,, or heard, or 
pouched, inaelt, and tastedr^or in thoee vast Storehousee &t 
£aaatieal assertion, the volumes of Ecclesiastical History. and 
religious Auto-*biogr^phy, Instances are not wanting even of 
the three latter ex:travagancies<-^tliis variety in the mode may 
render the several pretensions more or less offisnsive to the 
Taste ; but with the same Absurdky for the jBe^soM, this Imk 
ing derived from a eontradietieii in terms oommoB aand radkal 
to. them all akke, the as8ua^)tion of a something essentiaUgr 
supersensualy that is nevertheless .the object ol sense, u e^ ne€ 
anpersensual, 

Wett then !-^or lei me^be aUowed still to siqspose the Reader 
pit^aent to^ me, and that I am addressing him in the character 
of Coaopdnion and Guider^he positions recommended for jmtt 
examinatioii not only do not invoh^but exdxsde, this ia^on- 
sisteney... And for auf^t that hitherto i^pears, we^ may fee 

' with eMQ^cency die -Arrows of Satire fealheMMl with Wit, 
we^hted wilii Sensey and dasdaiaffgai fay a irtrong Aitfty fly 



faMi^ to tbfir mark* Oar dmcep^nsof a pMpiblf Spiiitoftt 
^? »< i m i< fl »By ft » thou§b they ai'e bat negative,. ^i^d 99\y prepiiriu- 
tary t9. ft fftith in its aistiiftl exiateiicii, ^^nd neither in the Le- 
Y^\ nor the Dii^ction pf the ShaftSf 

If it be objeoted> thi^ S.raft and WarbuiPtckn did not cheoee 
<^i4j. tovfset up the inteipi*^tatioi|ft of Jlatur and more rational 
Diirinea i^nat the decipions qf jfcheir own Churohy and from 
^truifailfi^t eonsidenUjpna did not^attaek the doctrino m toto : 
that ia Ifteir oonnam (Iwoidd a^smrer)^ a«d it is more oharil*- 
Ue to think otfaerwisi9« Bi4t we are in the silei^ school of Ro- 
Aactiim) in the aecvet oonfeasioaai of Thought. Sho^ wb 
^ lU for God,') and that to our own Tbougbto i • They indeed, 
who dare do the one, wjU a^oft be aUe to do the other. So 
4id tte* Comfortera of ^b : . s^ to the Divines^ nHhoi ndsemble 
J«b'a Comfoirters, we wiU leaye both attempl^. 
. : But (it may l>e said),s|t possible Coneeptioa tsnot neoMia- 
rtty a true one J nor eyen-a probable one, where the Faetaeta 
be oaherwise explamed. In the name of the 8tq)pQS^d I^upil 
I would reply — 'That is the very question I am prepwiag 
myself to examine ; and am now seekii^ the Vantage«fBomid 
where l may b^st command the Facts* In my own persoh, I 
would ask the OlBfecilor, whether he counied the Dedarationsof 
rSeriptiKe amoflg the Facta to bis explained. BiU bothfdr my- 
, self and my .pupil, and in behalf ol all raticmal Enquiry, I woi^ 
demand that the £fteaimon Aoidd not be sueh, in itself or in 
its effected as* would prevent our becoming acquainted widi the 
most impfMrtaUt o£ these Fac^ ; nay, snch as would, £>r the 
mind of the Decider,- preclude tfaeir very eictstence. Ufdima ^-^ 
if0belie»et^ says the Prophet, ye cannoi umdersktmL Si^pose 
( what is at least possible ) that the faets diould be consequent 
on the belief, it is clear that without the beUef the materials, 
<Ni which the understanding is to exert itself, would be want- 

The reieotions that naturaliy arise out of this iast remark, 

are those that best suit the stage at which we laiN; halted^ and 

from which we^ now recommence our progress— the state of a 

Moral Mu), who has already welcomed certain truths of Re- 

7 
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Ug^oii, and is enquiring after other and more apeckl Doetrinea: 
atiU lioweyer as a Moralist, desirous indeed to receive dieai 
into combination mth Morality, but lo receiye them as its Aid, 
not as its Substitute. Now, to such a man I say ; Before jon 
reject the Opinions and Doctrines asserted and ^dbreed in the 
followmg Extract fix>m our eloquent Author, and before jcm 
give way to the Emotions of Distaste w Ridicule, which the 
Prejudices of the Circle in which you move, or your own fo* 
miliarity with the mad perversions of the doctrine by Fanat- 
ics in aB ages, have connected with the very words, Spirit, 
Grace, Gifts, Operations, &c* re-examine the aif^naoents ad^ 
vanoed in the first pages of this Introductory Comment, and 
the flmfde and sober View of the Doctrine, contemi^ated in 
the first instance as a mere Idea of the Season, flowing natu** 

* rally from the aihaispion of an infinite omnipresent Mind as thtt 
Ground of the Universe. Reflect again and again, and b^ sure 
that you trnderstand the Doctrine before you determine on re-* 
jectnig it. That no &lse judgments, no extraimgant conceits, 
no practicsd ill-conseqnenees need arise out of the Belief of 
the Spirit, and its possible communion with the Spiritual Prin* 
ciple in Man, or can arise out of the right Belief, or are com- 
patible with the Doetrine truly and serq^turaUy eai^lained, 
LdightoD, and almost every single Period in Ike Passage here 
transcribed from him, will suffice to convince you. 

On the odier hand, reflect on the eonsequ^iees of rejecting 
it. For sorely it le not the act of a reflecting mind, nor the past 
of a Man of Sense to disown and cast out one Tenet, and yel 
persevere in admitting and ^^ging to another that haa neither 
sense nor purpose, that does not suppose atad rest on the truth 
and reality of the former ! If you have resolved that all be^ 
lief of a divine Comforter present to our inmost Being and 
aiding oeut infirmities, is fond and fanatical — ^tf the Scriptures 
promising and asserting such communion are to be explained 
away into the acti<m of circumstances, and the necessary move- 

< ments of the vast machine, in one of the circulating chains of 
whiel>. tlie human Will is a petty Unk — ^m what better light can 
Prayer appear, to you, than the- groans of a wounded lion in 
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Uf soMtarjr Den, or the howl of a Dog with his eyes on the 
Moon ? At the best, jou can regard it only as a transient be^* 
Wildennent of the Social Instinct, as a Social Habit misapplied ! 
Unless indeed you Shonld ad(^t the theory which I remember 
to haye read in the writings of the late Dr. Jebb, and for some 
^opposed beneficial re-action of Praying on the Prayer's own 
Miad, should practise it ^s a sjpecies of Anhnal^Magnetigffk to be 
brought about by a Wflful eclipse of the Season, and a tempo- 
r«ry nusfee-MJeve on the part of the Self-magneti^er ! 

At all events, dk> not prejudge a Doctrine, the tittet rejec- 
tio& of which must oppose a formidable obstacle to your ac- 
ceptance of Christianity itself, when the Books, from Which 
alone we can^ teatm What Christianity is and teaches, arb so 
straQ^dy written, that in a series of the most concerning points, 
foduding (historical fiicts excepted) all the peculiar Tenets of 
the Religion^ the plain and obvious meaning of the words, that 
in which they were understood by Learned and Simple for at 
least sixteen OtetuHes, during the far larger part of wh^h the 
language was a living language, is no sufficient guide to their 
actual' sense or to the Writer's own Meaning ! And this too, 
where the literal and received Sense involves nothing impossi-* 
Ue, or immoral, or coiitrary to reason. With such a persuasioui 
Deism would be a more consistent Creed. But, alas! ev^oi 
this will fail you. Hie uttier rejection of all present and ttv^ 
ibg communion with tibe Universal Spirit impoverishes Deism 
itskf, and renders it as cheerless as Atheism, from which in- 
deed it would difer only by an obscure impersonation of what 
the AAeist receives utq[>ersonified under the name of Fate or 
Nature. 

APUOftISM VU, . u AjTD ra. 

" The proper and natutfd E^ffiscty attd itar t^e Absence &f aH 4h: 
t«Bbing or ii^erijeptittg fonies, the certain and sensftte accom; 
praiment <rf BBsee (or ReeonBflement) with Ood, is <>Ur owq 
iawanl Peace, a calm and quiet temper of miikl. And where 
iliere in a eonsoiousness of earnestly desiring, and. of having 
encttrely sififien after the former, the latter may be-consid^rp 
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ed as a Sense of its presence. In this caBe, I isay, and for a 
soul watchful, and under the discipline of the Ckispel, the 
Peace with a man's self may be the medium or oi^asi tliroogh 
which the assurance of His Peace with God is coirveyed. We 
will not therefore condemn this mode of speaking, theu^ we 
ilare not greatly recommend it. Be it, that there is, truly and 
in sobrietjy of speech, enough of just Analogy in flie subjects 
meant, to make this use of the words, if fess than proper, yet 
something more than metaphorical ; still we must be caittious 
not to transfer to the Object the defecftfii or the deficiette^ of 
the Organ, which must needs partake of the imperfectiMia^if 
the imperfect Beings to whom it belongs. Notwithettt A« 
co-assurance of other senses and of the sam^ sense in ^ilum 
^ men, dare we affirm that what our Eye beholds,* is verify tkeFe 
to be beheld. Much less may we conclude negatively, and 
from the inadequacy or suspension or affections of the Sight 
infer the non-existence, or departure, or changes of the Thing 
itself. . The Chameleon darkens in the shade of liim that bends 
over it to ascertain its colours. In like manner, but with yet 
greater caution, ought we to think respecting a tranquil habit of 
the inward Ufe, considered as a spiritual Sdaae^ as the medial Or- 
gan in and by which our peace with God, and the lively work-*^ 
ing of his Grace on our Spirit, are perceived by us. Tlis 
Peace which we have with God in Christ, is inviol'able ; but 
because the sense and persuasioii of it may be interrupted, the 
soul that is truly at peace with ' God may for a time be disi^H 
eted in * itself, through weakness of faith, or the istrengtii of 
ten^ation, orthe darkness of desertion, losing sight of that 
grace, that love and light of God^s countenance, on which its 
tranq^uillity and joy depend. Thou didst hide thy face^ saith 
Uavid, and I was troubled. * But when these eclipses are over 
the* soul is revived iii^ifh iH^w consols^on, as the'ifaee of *the 
^arth is renewed aiidtnadetd smile ilHtfa the return of 'lifii 
^un in the spring; and this t:>ug1it always to tfphold Clnistima 
in flie sadiiest times, viz. fhat'flhfe grace aiidlo^e of Grod to» 
"wardff thferfi diepetid nof oil thMr detise, lior Upon any^kti^^fil 
thein,'But^ stffl in itseff, IntftpKMife of thesifl^ltest 
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A holy hearts tliat gladly eatertftins grace^ shall find that it 
aad peaee eannot dw^ asuader ; while an ungodly man may 
deep to death in the lethargy of earnal presumption and in* 
peniteney ; but a true, Hvely, solid peace he cannot have. 
7%ere ia no peace to the wicked^ eaUh my Crod^ Isa. Ivii. 21 . 



APHORISM VIII. 



WO&IJ>IiY HOFS8. 



LEIGHTOlf. 



Worldly hopes are not living, but lying hopes ; they die oft- 
«n before us, and we live to bury them, and see our own folly 
and infolicity in trusting to them ; but at the utmost, they die 
mnA us when we die, and can accompany us no further. But 
ikm livdhf Hope, which is the Christian's Portion, answers ex- 
pedation to the fell, and much beyond it, and deceives no way 
but in that happy way of far exceeding it. 

A U»mg Aope, living in death itself! The world dares say 
no more for its device, than Dum spiro spero ; but the chil- 
dren of Grod cto vtMj by virtue of this living hope, Dvma ex- 
spiro epero. 
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XHB WOIIU>IiIN6'S F£AR. 



LEIOHTOir. 



It is a fearfol thing when a man and all his hopes die to- 
gether. Thus saith Solomon of the wicked, Prov. xi. 7., 
When he dieth, then die his hopes ; ( many of them hefore^ 
but at the utmost /Aen[32], all of them ;) but tht righteous 
IMh hope in his deaths Prov. xiv. 32. 



. APHORISM X. 



WORLBLY MIRTH. 



L. AND ED. 



As he that taketh away a gatment in cold weather^ and as- 
vinegar upon nitre, sots he that singeth songs to a hemoyhearty 
Pfov. XXV. 20. Worldly mirth is so far from curing spiritual 
grief, that even worldly grief, where it is great and takes deep 
root, is not allayed but increased by it. A man who is full of 
inwafd ' heaviness, the tnore he is encompassed about with 
miifh, ft exasperates arid enmges his >grief the more ; like in* 
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efieetaal weak phyaie^ wkich ramaves not the hupaoiir, but stirt 
k and makes it ntore unquiet. Bui q>mtual joy k 8ea8<»able 
for all estates : in prosperity, it is pertinent to erewn and sane- 
ttfy all othei enjoyments, widi this which so far surpasses 
them ; and in distress, it is the only NepetUhej the eordial of 
fainting spirits : so, Psal. iv'. 7, He hath put joy into my heart* 
This mirth makes way for itself, which other mirth cannot do. 
These songs are sweetest in the night of distress. 

There is something exquisitely beautiful and iouchkigin the 
first of these similea; and the second^ thou^ less pleasing t0 
the imagiBalion, has the charm of propriety, and expi^esses the 
U'ansition with equal force and liveliness. A grief of recent 
iHrth is a sick infant that must hare its medicine admimsleved 
in its Milk, and sad Thouf^ts are the sorrowful Heart's Mto-^ 
ral food. This is a Complaint that is not to be cured by op* 
posites, which for the most part only reverse the symptoms 
while they exasperate the Disease — or like a rook in the Mid 
Channel of a River swoln by a sudden rain-flush frem tbe 
mountain, which only detains the excess of Waters from ikmt 
proper outlet, and make them foam, roar, and eddy. The 
Soul in her desolation hugs the sorrow close to jher, as her 
sole remaining garment : and this must be draw-n off so grad- 
ually ^ and the garment to be put in its stead s0 gradually slipt 
on and feel so like the former, that &6 Sufferer shall be sensi* 
ble of the change only by the refreshment. The true Spirit 
of Consolation is well content to detain the tear in the ejre, 
and finds a surer pledge of its success in the smile of Resigr 
nation that dawns through that^ than in the liveliest shows of 
a forced and alien exhilaration. 

APHORISM XI. EDiTOft. 

Plotinus thanked God, that his Soul was not tied to an im* 
mortal body. 

APHORISM Xn. L. AUD £D. 

What a full Confession do we make of our dissatia&ctioiii 
with the Objects of our bodily senses," that in our attempts to 

m 
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#xpres9 wliftt we conceive the Best of Brings, cmd the great-^ 
eat of Felicities to be, we describe by the exact' Contraries of 
aU, that we experience here-T-the one as /ignite, /ncompre- 
hensible, /mmutable, &c. the other astncomiptibleiimdefiled, 
and that passeth nol away. At all eveiits, this Coincidence, 
B9J father, Ueatity ef Attributes in sufficient to appriiee us, 
d^t to be iiriieritors of Bli^ we must become the ohtldren of 
God. 

This Remaiii of Leq^on^s is infenious and startlkig. Ano- 
ther, and more frnttfal, pmiiape m&tm solid, inferetice from the 
fiMt would be, Aat there is something in the human mind 
wludi makes it know (as soon aa it is suffieiently awakened 
teioiect on its own thou^s and notices), thai in all finite 
Qiiaafity there is an Infinite, in all measureaof Time an Bter* 
mt ; that -the hMe» ave the basis, the substance, the true and 
obidii^ rmdity of the fartner ; and that as we tttdy ar^ only 
as far as God is with us, so neither can we truly pa&aem (i. e. 
ei^oy ) our Beihg oraiqr oAer real Good, but by living in the 
sense of his holy presence. 

. A Life id Wickedness is a Life of Lies : and an Evil Be« 
ing^ or the Being of Evil, the last and darkest mystery. 

APHORISM XIII. uueavoir. 

TRE WfSKST TOB OV THE IMAOINAltON. 

It is not altogether unprofitable ; yea, it is great wisdom in 
Christians to be arming themselves against such temptations 
as may befal them hereafter, though they have not as yet 
met with them ; to labour to overcome them before-hand, to 
suppose the hardest things that may be incident to them, and 
to put on the strongest resolutions they can attain unto. Yet 
all that is but an imaginary effort ; and therefore there is no 
assurance that the victory is any more than imaginary too, 
till it come to action, and then, they that have spoken and 
thought very confidently, may prove but (as one said of the 
Athenians) fortes in fobtd^a, patient and courageous in picture, 
or fiincy ; and notwithstanding all their arms, and dexterity in 
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baiMHing them by wtj of exserase, may be firaDy deleftt94 
when tbey are Ip fi^t in eameat. 

APHORISM XIV. * jEDiTov 

I THK LAireUAGB OF 0CBIPTUBB* 

• * ' . » " 

. The Word of 6od qpeaka to Men^' and thorelore it apeahs 
the hingiiiige of tba Chfldcen of Men. Tbia juat and picg* 
nant Thought was suggested to Leigbton by Gen. xxii. 1& 
Th# same .Text has led the Editor to unfiildand eaqiand the 
B€»nark.— tP>^ inor^ subjects, the Scriptures apeak in the lan- 
guage of the Afiec'tions which they excite in us ; on sensible 
objects, neither meiaphyncally, as they are known by aupe^ 
nor inteliigenees : nor theoretically, as they would be ae«a 
by us were we placed in the S.un ; but as they are leprescpled 
by our human senses in our present relatiye position. Lastly, 
from no vain, or worse than vain. Ambition of seeming " to 
walk on the Sea" of Mystery in my way. to Tmth, but in the 
hope of removing a difficulty that presses heavily on the 
minds of many who in Heart and Deare are believers, and 
whicA feiig {iressed on my own mind, I venture to addc that 
on apiritmal things, and allusively to the mysterious union or 
conspiration of the Divine with the Human in the Sjnrits of 
the Just, spoken of in Romans, viii. 27., the Word of God at- 
tributes the language of the Spirit sanctified to the Holy One, 
the Sancti(ier« 

Now the Spirit in Man (that is, the Will) kpows its ow9 
State in and by its Acts alone : even as in geometrical reason- 
ing the Mind knows its constructive fcundty in the act of con- 
structing, and contemplates the act in the product (t. 6. the 
mental figure or diagram) which is inseparable fi*om the act 
and co-instantaneous. 

Let the Reader join these two positions : first, that the Di- 
vine Spirit acting in the Human Will is described as one tuUh 
the Will so filled and actuated : secondly, that our actions are 
the means, by which alone the Will becomes assured of its 
own state : and he will understand, though he may not per- 
haps adopt my suggestion, that the Verse, in which God sfpf aft- 
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ing of Mmself^ says to Abraham, Now I know that thou fear- 
est God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy Son, thy only Son 
from me— *may be more than merely ^^ro/tt^e. An accom- 
modcUidn I grant ; but in the thing expressed^ and not alto- 
gether in the Expressions. In arguing with infidels, or with 
the weak in faith, it is a part of religious Prudence, no less 
than of religious Morality, to avoid whatever looks like ah 
evasion. To retain the literal sense, wherever the harmony 
of Seiipture permits, and reason does not forbid, is ever the 
hohester, and nine times in ten, the more rational and pregr 
nant interpretation. ; 

Of flic Figures of Speech in the sacred Volume, that are 
only Figures of Speech, the one of most frequent occurrence 
18 that which describes an e£Eeet by the name of its most usual 
iand best known cause : the' passages, for instance, in Which 
Grief, Fury, Bepentance, &c., are attributed to the Deity. 
But these are far enough from justifying the (I had almost 
said dishonest) fashion of metaphorical Glosses, in as well as 
out of the Church ; and which our fashionable Divit^s have 
carried to such an extent, as, in the doctrinal part of their 
Creed, to leave little else but Metaphors. But the Reader 
who wishes to find this latter subject, and that of the Apho- 
rism, treated more at large, is referred to Southey's Omniana, 
Vol. II, p. 7—12. and to the Note in p. 62—67. of the Edi- 
tor's second Lay-Sermon[33]. 

APHORISM XV. I^ AKD ED. 

THS CHRISTIAN NO STOIC. 

Seek not altogether to dry up the stream of Sorrow, but to 
bound it, and keep it within its banks. Religion doth not des« 
. troy the life of nature, but adds to it a life more excellent ; 
yea, it doth not only permit, but requires some feeling of af- 
flictions. Instead of patience, there is in some men an affect- 
ed pride of spirit suitable only to the doctrine of the Stoics as 
it is usually taken. They strive not to feel at all the afflic- 
fions tliat are on them ; but where there is no feeling at all, 
there can be no patience. 

8 
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Of the seels of ancient philosophy the Stoic is, doubtless, 
the nearest to Christianity. Yet even to this Christianity is 
fundamentally opposite. For the Stoic attaches the highest 
honour (or rather attaches honour solely) to the person that 
acts virtuously in spite of his feelings, or who has raised him- 
self above the conflict by their extinction ; while Christianity 
instructs us to place small reliance on a Virtue that does not 
begin by bringing the Feelings to a conformity with the Com- 
mands of the Conscience. Its especial aim, its characteristic 
operation, is to moralize the affections. The Feelings, that 
oppose a right act, must be wrong Feelings. The act, indeed, 
whatever the Agent's feelings might be, Christianity would 
command : and under certain circumstances would both com- 
mand and commend it, — ;commend it, as a healthful symp- 
tom in a sick Patient ; and command it, as one of the ways 
and means of changing the Feelings, or displacing them by 
calling up the opposite. 

APHORISM XVr. LEiOHToif. 

As excessive eating or drinking both makes the body sickly 
and lazy, fit for nothing but sleep, and besots the mind, as it 
clogs up with crudities the way through which the spirit should 
pass[34], bemiring them, and making them move heavily, as a 
coach in a deep way ; thus doth all immoderate use of the 
world and its delight wrong the soul in its spiritual condition, 
makes it sickly and feeble, full of spiritual distempers and in- 
activity, benumbs the graces of the Spirit, and fills the soul 
with sleepy vapours, makes it grow secure and heavy in spirit- 
ual exercises, and obstructs the way and motion of the Spirit 
of God, in the Soul. Therefore, if you would be spiritual, 
healthful, and vigorous, and enjoy much of the consolations of 
Heaven^ be sparing and sober in those of the earth, and what 
you abate of the one, shall be certainly made up in the other. 

APHORISM XVII L. AND ED. 

INCONStST£NCY. 

It is a most unseemly and unpleasant thing, to see a man's 
life iiill of ups and downs, one step like a Christian, and ano- 
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ther like a woridling ; it cannot choose but both pain himself 
and mar the'edificaticm of others. 

The «une sentiment, only with a special application to the 
maxims and measures of our Cabinet and Statesmen, had been 
finely expressed by a sage Poet of the preceding Generation, 
in lines which no Generation will find intpplicable or super- 
annuated. 

God and the World we worship both together, 

Draw not our Laws to Him, but His to ours ; 
Untrue to both, so prosperous in neither, 

The imperfect Will brings forth but barren Flowers'! 
Unwise as all distracted Interests be, 
Strangers to God, Fools in Humanity : 
Too good for great things, and too great for good, 
While still, " I dare not" waits upon " I wou'd." 

APHORISM XVIL continued. lbiohton. 

THE ORDINARY MOTIVE TO INCONSISTENCY. 

What though the polite man count thy fashion a little odd 
and too precise, it is because he knows nothing above that mo- 
del of goodness which he hath set himself, and therefore ap- 
proves of nothing beyond it : he knows not God, and there- 
fore doth not discern and esteem what is most like Him. 
When courtiers come down into the country, the common 
home-bred people possibly think their habit strange ; but they 
care not for that, it is the fashion at court. What need, then, 
that Christians should be so tender-foreheaded, as to be put 
out of countenance because the world looks on holiness as a 
singularity i It is the only fashion in the highest court, yea, 
of the King of Kings himself. 

APH ORISM XVIII. LEIGHTON. 

SUPERFICIAL RECONCILIATIONS, AND THE SELF DECEIT IN 

FORGIVING. 

When, after variances, men arc brought to an agreement. 
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they are mtieh subject to this, rath^ to cover their remaimng 
malices with superficial verbal fergtveness, than to didodge 
them, and free the heart of them. This is a poor self-deceit. 
As the philosopher said to him, who being ashamed that he was 
espied by him in a tavern in the outer room, withdrew him- 
self to the inner, he called after him, ^ That is not the way 
^out ; the more you go that way, you will be the further in !' 
So when hatreds are upon admonition not thrown out, but re- 
tire inward to hide themselves, they grow deeper and strong- 
er than before ; and those constrained semblances of recon- 
cilement are but a false healing, do but skin the wound over, 
and therefore it usually breaks forth worse again. 

APHORISM XIX. LEI6HT0N. 

OF THE WORTH AND THE DUTIES OF THE PREACHER. 

The stream of custom and our profession bring us to the 
Preaching of the Word, and we sit out our hour under the sound ; 
but how few consider and prize it as the great ordinance of 
God for the salvation of souls, the beginner and the sustainer 
of the Divine life of grace within us ! And certainly, until 
we have these thoughts of it, and seek to feel it thus ourselves, 
although we hear it most frequently, and let slip no occasion, 
yea, hear it with attention and some present delight, yet still 
we miss the right use of it, and turn it from its true end, while 
we take it not as that ingrafted word which is able to save our 
souls, James i. 21. 

Thus ought they who preach to speak the word ; to endeav- 
our their utmost to accommodate it to this end, that sinners 
may be converted, begotten again, and believers nourished 
and strengthened in their spiritual life ; to regard no lower end, 
but aim steadily at that mark. Their hearts and tongues ought 
to be set on fire with holy zeal for God and love to souls, 
kindled by the Holy Ghost, that came down on the apostles in 
the shape of fiery tongues. 

And those that hear, should remember this as the end of 
their hearing, that they may receive spiritual life and strength 
by the word. For though it seems a poor despicable business, 
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tlttA a frail sinful aian like youFselves should q>eak a few 
words in your hearing, yet, look iqpon it as the way wherein 
God communieates hiqppiness to those who believe, and woiks 
that believing unto hapjnness, alters the whole frame of the 
soul, and makes a new creation, as it begets it again to the in- 
heritance of glory. Consider it thus, which is its true notion; 
and then, what can be so precious ? 

APHORISM XX. I.BIGHTOK. 

The <fiflference is great in our natural life, in sense persons 
especially ; that they who in infency were so feeble, and wn^ 
ped up as others in swaddling dotbes, yet, afterwards come to 
excel in wisdom and in the knowledge of sciences, or to be 
commanders of great armies, or to be kings : but the distance 
is far greater and more admirable, betwixt the small begin- 
nings of grace, and our after perfection, that fulness of knowl* 
edge that we look for, and that crown of immortality which 
all they are born to, who are bom of God. 

But as in the faces or actions of some children, characters 
and presages of their after greatness have appeared (as a sin- 
gular beauty in Moseses face, as they write of him, and as Cy- 
rus was made king among the shepherd's children with whom 
he was brought up, &c. ) so also, certainly, in these children 
of God, there be some characters and evidences that they are 
born for Heaven by their new birth. That holiness and meek- 
ness, that patience and faith which shine in the actions and 
Bufferings of the saints, are characters of their Father's image, 
and show their high original, and foretel their glory to come ; 
such a glory as doth not only surpass the world's thoughts, but 
the thoughts of the children of God themselves. 1 . John 
m. 2. 

COMMENT. 

Oir AN INTKRMEDtATE STATB OR STATE OF TRANSITION FROM 

MORALITY TO SPIRITUAL RELIGION. 

This Aphorism would, it may seem, have been placed more 
fitly in the Chapter following. In placing it here, I have been 
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4elennined by the fidiowtng CoBvictioits : L Every SUIe, 
and consequently that which we have described as the State 
of Religious Morality, which is not progressive, is dead- or re- 
trogade. 2. As a pledge of this progression, or, at least, as 
the form in which the propulsive tendency shows itself, there . 
are certain Hopes, Aspirations, Yearnings, that, with more or 
less of consciousness, rise and stir in the Heart of true moral- 
ity as naturally as the Sap in the full-formed stem of a Rose 
flows towards the Bud, within which the flower is maturing. 
3. No one, whose own experience authorizes him to confirm 
the ilrath of this statement, can have been conversant with 
•the Volumes of Religious Bii^raphy, can have perused (for 
instance) the Lives of Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Wishart, 
Sir Thomas More, Bernard Gilpin, Bishop Bedel, or of Egede, 
Ijrwartz, and the Missionaries of the Frozen world, without an 
occasional conviction, that these men lived under extraordina- 
ry influences, that in each instance and in all ages of the Chris- 
tian sera bear the same characters, and both in the accompa- 
niments and the results evidently refer to a common origin. 
And what can this be«? is the Question that must needs force 
itself on the mind in the first moment of reflection on a phe- . 
aomenon so interesting and apparently so anomalous. The 
answer is as necesisarily contained in one or the other of two 
assumptions. These influences are either the Product of De^ 
lusion (Insania Amabilis, and the Re-action of disordered 
Nerves), or they argUe the existence of a Relation to some 
real Agency, distinct from what is experienced or acknowl- 
edged by the world at large, for which as not merely ncUural 
em the one hand, yet not assumed to be miracul(m8[i$] on the 
other, we have no apter name than spiritual. Now if neither 
analogy justifies nor the moral feelings permit the former as- 
sumption ; and we decide therefore in favour of the Reality 
of a State other and higher than the mere Moral Man, whose 
Religion[36] consists in Morality, has attained under the&e 
convictions ; can the existence of a transitional state appear 
other than probable ? or that these very Convictions, when 
accompanied by correspondent dispositions and stirrings of the 
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Heart, are among the Marks and Indications of such a state ? 
And thinking it not unlikely that among the Readers of this 
Volume, there may be foimd some Individuals, whose inward 
State, though disquieted by Doubts and oftener still perhaps 
by blank MisgiTings, may, nevertheless, betoken the com« 
meneement of a Transition from a not irreligious Morality to 
a Spiritual Religion, with a view to their interests I placed 
this Aphorism under the present Head. 

APHORISM XXL lilighton. 

The most approved teachers of wisdom, in a human way, 
have required of their scholars, that to the end their minda 
might be capable of it, they should be purified from vice and 
wickedness. And it was Socrates^s custom, when any one 
asked him a question, seeking to be informed by him, before 
he would answer them, he asked them concerning their own 
qualities and course of life. 

APHORISM XXII. L. AND KD. 

ft 

KNOWL£D6fi NOT THE ULTIMATE END OT RfilLIQIOUS PUR- 
SUITS. 

The Hearing and Reading of the Word, under which I 
comprize theological studies generally, are alike defective 
when pursued without increase of Knowledge, and when pur* 
sued chiefly for increase of Knowledge. To seek no more 
than a present delight, that evanisheth with the sound of the 
words that die in the air, is not to desire the word as meat, 
but as music, as God tells the prophet Ezekiel of his people, 
Ezek. xxxiii- 32. And lo, thou art unto them as a very tovefy 
sang of one that hath a pleasant voice, and can play wdl tpon 
an instrument ; for they hear thy words, and they do them 
not. To desire the word for the increase of knowledge, al- 
though this is necessary and commendable, and, being rightly 
qualified, is a part of spiritual accretion, yet, take it as going 
no further, it is not the true end of the word. Nor is the 
venting of that knowledge in speech and frequent discourse 
*of the word and the divine truths that are in it ; which, where 
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it is governed with Christian prudence, is not to be despised 
but commended ; yet, certainly, the highest knowledge, and 
the most frequent and skilful speaking of the word, severed 
from the growth here mentioned, misses the true end of the 
word. If any one's head or tongue should grow apace, aod 
^ the rest stand at a stay, it would certainly make him a mon* 
ster ; ami they are no other, who are knowing and discour- 
sing Christians, and grow daily in that respect, but not at M. 
in holiness of heart and life, which is the proper growth of the 
children of God. Apposite to their case is Epictetus's com- 
parison of the sheep ; they return not what they eat in grass, 
but in wool. 

APHORISM XXIII. LEIGHTON.. 

THE SUM OF CHURCH HISTORY. 

In times of peace, the Church may dilate more, and build 
as it were into breadth, but in times of trouble, it arises more 
in height ; it is then built upwards : as in cities where men 
are str.Mtened, they build usually higher than in the country. 

APHORISM XXIV. L. AND ED. 

WORTHY TO BS FRAMED AND HUNG UP IN THE LIBRARY OF 

EVERY THEOLOOICAI. STUDENT. » 

Where there is a great deal of smoke, and no clear flame, 
it argues much moistm'e in the matter, yet it witnesseth cer- 
tainly that there is fire there ; and therefore dubious question- 
ing is a much better evidence, than that senseless deadness 
which most take for beliering. Men that know nothing in 
sciences, have no. doubts. He never truly believed, who was 
not made first sensible and convinced of unbelief. 

Never be afraid to doubt, if only you have the dispositien 
to believe, and doubt in order that you may end in believing 
the Truth. I will venture to add in my own name and from 
my own conviction the following : 

APHORISM XXV. KDiToa. 

He, who begins by loving Christianity better than Truth,* 
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wai proceed by loving his own Sect or Church better than 
'Cairidtianitj, and end in loving himself better than all. 



APHORISM XXVL 



L. AND XD« 



THS ABSBXCB OW DISPUTES, AND A GEKERAL AVERSIOIT TO 
BEJUIGIOaS COKTROVBRSIXS, NO PROOF OF TRUE UNAHIM* 
^ITT. 

The boasted Peaceableness about questions of Faith too 
often proceeds from a superficial Temper, and not seldom from 
a supercilious Disdain of whatever has no marketable use or 
value, and from indifference to Religion itself. Toleration is 
;an Herb of spontaneous growth in the soil of Indifference ; 
but the Weed has none of the Virtues of the Medicinal Plant, 
-reared by Humility in the Garden of Zeal. Those, who re- 
^gard Religions as matters of Taste, may consistently include 
all religious differences in the old Adage, De gustibus non est 
diqputandum. And many there be among these of Gallio's 
. temper, who care for none of these things, and who account 
all questions in religion, as he did, but matter of words and 
names. And by this all religions may agree together. But 
that were not a natural union produced by the active heat of 
the spirit, but a confusion rather, arising from the want of it ; 
not a knitting together, but a freezing together, as cold con- 
gregates all bodies, how heterogeneous soever, sticks, stones, 
and water ; but heat makes first a separation of different 
things, and then unites those that are ot the same nature. 

Much of our common union of minds, I fear, proceeds from 
no other than the aforementioned causes, want^of knowledge, 
and want of affection to religion. You that boast you live 
conformably to the appointments of the Church, and that no 
one hears of your noise, we may thank the ignorance of your 
minds for that kind of quietness. 

The preceding Extract is particularly entitled to our serious 
reflections, as in a tenfold degree more applicable to the pre- 
sent times than to the age in which it was written. We all 
know, that Lovers are apt to take offence and wrangle on oc- 
casions that perhaps are but trifles, and which assuredly would 
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appear sach to those who regard Love itself as Folty. These, 
Quarrels may, indeed, be no proof of Wisdom: but still, itk 
the imperfect state of our Nature the entire absence of the 
same, and this too on far more serious provocations, would 
excite a strong suspicion of a comparative indifference in the 
Parties who can love so coolly where they profess to love se 
well. I shall believe our present religious Tolerancy to pro- 
ceed from the abundance of our charity and good sense, when 
I see proofs that we are equally cool and forbearing as Liti- 
gants and Political Partizans. 

APHORISM XXYlL hUBmow. 

THS INrLtnBNCK OF WORLDLY VIEWS (OR WHAT ARE CALLED 
A man's prospects in life), the bane OF THE CHRISTIAIT 
MINISTRY. 

It is a base, poor thing for a man to seek himself : far be- 
low that royal dignity that is here put upon Christians, and 
that priesthood joined with it. Under the Law, those who 
were squint-eyed were incapable of the priesthood : truly, 
this squinting toward our own interest, the looking aside to 
that, in God's affairs especially, so deforms the face of the soul^ 
that it makes it altogether unworthy the honour of this spirit- 
ual priesthood. Oh ! this is a large task, an infinite task. The 
several creatures bear their part in this; the sun says some- 
what, and moon and stars, yea, the lowest have some share in 
it ; the very plants and herbs of the field speak of God ; and 
yet, the very highest and best, yea all of them together, the 
whole concert of Heaven and earth, cannot show forth all His 
praise to the full. No, it is but a part, the smallest part of that 
glory, which they can reach. 

APHORISM XXym. UEtfiHTON. 

DESPISE none: despair of none* 

The Jews would not wiDin^y tread upon the smaU^t piece 
of piq»er in their way, but tock it up ; for poaaibly, tuad they, 
the name of God may be on it. Though there was a litll» 
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MqwsttttoA in IUb, yet truly tiiere is notluDg bat good reli- 
gum in it, if we appljr it to men* Trtmfrie not on any ; there 
ooj be some work of grace there, that thou knowest not o£ 
The name of Grod may be written upon that soul thou tread** 
eal OB ; it may be a soul that Christ thought so much of, as to 
give His pceckms Uood for it ; therefore despise it not. 

APHORISM XXIX. usioHTozr. 

USiV OF I^AST MERIT MOST APT TO B£ CONTEMPTUOUS, BR. 
CAUSE MOST lORORANT AND MOST OYERWEENING OF THEM? 
j 8SI«TSS. 

'Too many take the ready course to deceive themselves ; for 
tibey loc^ with both eyes on the failings and defects of others^ 
aiid scarcely give their good qualities half an eye, white, on 
the contrary in themselves, they study to the fiill their own 
advantages, and their weaknesses and defects, (as one says), 
they ddp over, as children do their hard words in their lesson, 
that are troublesome to read ; and making this uneven parallel 
what wonder if the Result be a gross mistake of themselves i 

APHORISM XXX. LBioHTON. 

VANrrV MAir STRUT IN RAGS, AND HUMILITY BE ARRAYED IN 

PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 

It is not impossible that there may be in some an affected 
pride in the meanness of apparel, and in others, under either 
neat or rich attire, a very humble imaffected mind : using it 
upon some of the aforementioned engagements, or such Uke, 
0pd yet, the heart not at all upon it. Magnus qui JicHUbus 
MUtur tawpMm argento^ nee ill miner qui argento tanquam 
fictiUhus^ says Seneca: Great is he who enjoys his earthen •> 
ware as if it were pls^e, and not less great is the man to whom 
all his plate is no more than earthenware. 

APHORIBM XXXI. l. akb eo. 

or HBTRACITION AMONG iUBIj.I«IOUS PftOFESaORS. 

They who hafe attained to a selfi-pleasing pitch of civility 
or formal religioa, have usually that point of presuin|ition with 
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it, that they make their own size the model and rule to exAm* 
ine all by. What is below it, they condenm indeed as pror 
frne ; but what is beyond it, they account needless and affected 
preciseness : and therefore are as ready as others to let fly 
invectives or bitter taunts against ity which are the keen and 
poisoned shafts of the tongue, and a persecution that shall be 
called to a strict account. 

The slanders, perchance, may not be altogether forged or 
untrue : they may be the implements, not the inventions of 
Malice. ' But they do not on this account escape the guilt of 
Detraction. Rather, it is characteristic of the evil spirit in 
question, to work by the advantage of real faults ; but these 
stretched and aggravated to the utmost. It is not expbsss^ 

BLE HOW DE£P ▲ WOVND A TONGUE SHARPENED TO THIS WOEX 
WIIiIj give, WITH NO NOISE AND A VERY LITTI.E WORD. TfalS 

is the true white gunpowder, which the dreaming Projectors of 
silent Mischiefs and insensible Poisons sought for in the Lab- 
oratories of Art and Nature, in a World of Good ; but whieh 
was to be found, in its most destructive form, in ^^ the World 
of Evil, the Tongue." 

APHORISMJXXXn. MWHTON. 

THE REMEDY. 

All true remedy must begin at the heart ; otherwise it will 
be but a mountebank cure, a false imagined conquest. The 
weights and wheels are tikere, and the clock strikes according 
to their motion. Even he that q)eaks contrary to what is 
within him, guilefully contrary to his inward conviction and 
knowledge, yet speaks confoimably to what is within him in 
the temper and frame of his heart, which is double, a heart 
and a hearty as the Psalmist hath it, Psal. xii. 2. 

APHORISM XXXIII. I.. Aio) KD. 

It is an argument of a candid ingenuous mind, to delight in 
the good name and commendation of others ; to pass by their 
defects, and take notice of their virtues ; aftd to speak and 
hear of those willingly, and not endure either to speak or bear 
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of the other ; for in diis indeed you may be little less guilty 
than the evil speaker, in taking pleasure in it, though yoti 
speak it not. He that wiltingly drinks in tales and calumnies; 
will, from the delight he hath in evil hearing, slide insensibly 
into the humor of evil speaking. It is strange how most per- 
sons dispense with themselves in this point, and that in scarce- 
ly any societies shall we find a hatred of this ill, but rather 
some tokens of taking pleasure in it ; and until a Christian sets 
himself to an inward watchfulness over his heart, not suffering 
in it any thought that is uncharitable, or vain self-esteem, up- 
on the s%ht of others' frailties, he will still be subject to 
somewhat of this, in the tongue or ear at least. So, then^ as 
for the «vil of guile in the tongue, a sincere heart, truth iri 
the imowrd parts^ powerfully redresses it ; therefore it is ex^ 
pressed, Psal. xv. 2. Tlust speakeih the truth Jrom kia heart ; 
thenee it flows. Seek much after this, to speak nothing with 
God, nor men, but what is the sense of a single unfeigned 
heart* O sweet truth ! excellent but rare sincerity ! he that 
loves thM truth urithin^ and who is himself at once the trutht 
and THE LIFE, He alone can work it there ! Seek it of him. 

It is characteristic of the Roman Dignity and Sobriety, that 
in the Latin to favour the tongue ( favere linguae ) means, to 
be silent. We say. Hold your tongue ! as if it were an in- 
jaaetion, that could not be carried into effect but by manual 
force, or the pincers of the Forefinger and Thumb ! And ve- 
rily — I hhish to say it — ^it is not Women and Ft^enchmen only 
that would rather have their tongues bitten than bitted, and 
fedl their souls in a strait-waistcoat, when they are obUged to 
remain silent. 

APHORISM XXXIV. lkwhton. 

ON THE PASSION FOR NEW AND STRIKING THOUGHTS. 

In conversation seek not so much either to vent thy knowl- 
e^e, or to increase it, as to know more spiritually and effec- 
tually what thou dost know. And in this way those me^n 
despised truths, that every one thinks he is sufficiently seen 
in, will have a new sweetness and use in them, which thou 
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didst not so wdB peiceive before (fer&ese flowers eanaot bo 
sucked diy), and in this bumble sineere way thou shait gnm 
in grace and in knowledge too. 

APHORISM XXXV. l. and ed, 

THS BAinCAI. DIFFBRSKCB BSTWXEIT TBS GOOD MAN AJfB THS 

TICIOVS MAN. 

The godlj man bates the evfl be possibly by temptalioii 
hath been drawn to do, and lotres the good he is irustrateii of; 
and, having intended, hath not attained to do. The sinner, 
who hath his denomination from sin as his course, hates tbe 
good which sometimes he is forced to do, and loves that sin 
which many times he does not, either wanting occasion and 
means, so that he cannot do it, or through the check of an en* 
i^htened conscience possibly dares not do ; and tbou^ so 
bound up from the act, as a dog in a diain, yet the habit, the 
natural inclination and desire in him, is still the same, the 
strengtfi of his affection is carried to sin. So in the weakest 
mncere Christian, there is that predominant sincerity and de* 
«re of holy walking, according to which he is called a ri^U* 
eauB person, the Lord is pleased to give him that name, and 
account him so, being upright in heart, thouj^ <^ten failing. 

Leighton adds, ^^ There is a Righteoi^ness of a higher 
^^ strain." I do not ask the Reader's full assent to this po(»« 
tion : I do not su{q>06e him as yet prepared to yield it. But 
thus much he will readily admit, tha,t here, ^ any where, we 
are to seek the fine Line which, like stripes of Light in Li^t, 
distinguishes, not divides, the summit of religious Morali^ 
from Spiritual Religion. 

. ^^ A Righteousness ( Leighton continues), that is not in him, 
but upon him. He is clothed with it." This, Reader ! is the 
controverted Doctrine, so warmly asserted and so bittcrfy de- 
cried under the name of ^^ imputed rightcousnss»." Our 
learned Archbishop, you see, adopts it ; and it is on this ae* 
count principally, that by many of our leading Churehm^i his 
Orthodoxy has been more than questioned, and his name put 
in the List of proscribed Divines, as a Calvinist. That 



lonttttedied « defiaiie sense to tiie woids above qpioted, it 
wodd lie uaeatidid to doubt ; sad the general SfMiit of his 
Writings leads me to presume that it was compatible with the 
eternal disttnction between Tliingt and Persona^ and there- 
fore opposed to tnodem Calvinism. But what it was, I have 
not ( I own ) been able to diseover. The sense, however, in 
which I think he might have received this doctrine, and in 
wUeh I avow mjr self a befievn* in it, I shall have an opportu* 
nitj of showing in another place. My {Mresent Object is to 
open out the Road bj the removal of prejudiceS| so far at 
least as to throw some disturbing Doti&to en the secure 7a* 
kmg'-Jbr'-grm^kdj that the peculiar Tenets et the ChriMan 
F^idth asserted in the Articles and HonUUes of our National 
G^vffch are in contradiction to the C<HnmoB Sense of Man* 
kind» And with this view, (and not in the arrogant expecta-^ 
tion cft wish, that a mere ipse dtxU should be received fi»r ar« 
gument) I here avow my conviction, dtat the doctrine of ih* 
nrnen Ri^teousness, rightly and scripturaUy interjH^ted, ie 
so far from being either irraiicnal or immoral^ that Reason 
itself prescribes the idea in order to give a meaning and an 
irftimate Object to Morality ; and that the Moral Law in the 
Conscience demands its reception in order to give reality and 
substantive existence to the idea presented by the Reason. 

APHORISM XXXVI. xjnoHTOn. 

Yoor blessedness is not,— no, b^eve it, it is not where 
most of you seek it, in things below you. How can that be f 
It must be a higher good to make you happy. 

COMMENT. 

Every rank of > Creatures, as it ascends in the scale of Cre^^ 
ation, leaves Death behind it, or under it. The Metal at its 
hdlght of Being seems a mute Prophecy of the coming Vege* 
tation, into a mimic semblanee of which it crystallizes. The 
Blossom and Flower, the Acme of Vegetable Life, divides m* 
to ccMrrespondent Organs with reciprocal functions, and by in- 
stinctive motions and approximaticms seems impatient of that 
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fixture, by whieh it is differenced in kind from the ikiwee^ht^ 
ped Psyche, that flutters with free wing above it. And won* 
der/uUy . in the insect reahn doth the Irritability, the proper 
seat of Instinet, while yet the nascent Senability is subordi* 
nated thereto — most wonderfully, I say, doth the muscular 
Life in the Insect, and the.musculo-arterial in the Bird, imir 
tate and typically rehearse the adaptive Understanding, yea 
and the moral affections and charities, of Man. . Let us i&arry 
ourselves back, in spirit, to the mysterious Week, the teem^ 
ing Work-days of the Creator ; as they rose in vision before 
the eye of the inspired Historian of ^^ the Generatiiois of the 
Heaven and the Earth, in the days that the Ljord God made 
the Earth and the Heavens." And wha that hath watch- 
ed their ways with an understanding heart, could o<mtempkle 
the filial and loyal Bee ; the home-building, wedded, and di- 
vorceless Swallow ; and above aU the mantfoldly intell%ent 
[37] Ant tribes, with their Commonwealths and Confedera- 
cies, their Warriors suid Miners, the Husbandfolk, that fold in 
their tiny flocks on the honeyed Leaf, and the Virgki Sisters 
with the holy Instincts of Maternal Love, detached and in 
selfless purity — and not say to himself, Behold the Shadow of 
approaching Humanity, the Sun rising from behind, in the 
kindling Mom of Creation ! Thus all Lower Natures find 
their highest Good in semblances and seekings of that which 
is higher and better. All things strive to ascend, and ascend 
in their striving. And shall man alone stoop ? Shall his pur- 
suits and desires, the reflections of his inward life, be like the 
reflected Image of a Tree on the edge of a Pool, that growa 
downward, and seeks a mock heaven in the unstable element 
beneath it, in neighbourhood with the slim water-weeds and 
oozy bottom-grass that are yet better than itself and more no- 
ble, in as far as Substances that appear as Shadows are pre- 
ferable to Shadows mistaken for Substance I/JS^o ! it must be 
a higher good to make you happ^h While you labour for any 
thing below your proper Humanity, you seek a haj^y Life in 
the region of Death. Well saith the moral Poet — 

Unless above himself he can 
Erect himselfj how mean a thing is man 1 
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. APHORISM XXXVIL leiohtov. 

There is an imitation of men that is impious and wicked, 
which consists in taking the copy of their sins. Again, there 
is an imitation which though not so grossly evil, yet, is poor 
and servile, being in mean things, yea, sometimes descending 
to imitate the very imperfections of others, as fancying some 
comeliness in them , as some of Basil's scholars, who imitated 
his dow speaking, which he had a little in the extreme, and 
could not help. But this is always laudable, and worthy of 
the best of minds, to be imUatars of that which is goody 
wheresoever they find it ; for that stays not in any man's per« 
son, as the ultimate pattern, but rises to the highest grace, 
being man's nearest likeness to God, His image and resem- 
blance, bearing his stamp and superscription, and belonging pe- 
culiarly to Him, in what hand soever it be found, as carrying 
the mark of no other owner than Him. 

APHOEISM XXXVni. leightow. 

Those who think themselves high-spirited, and will bear 
least, as they speak, are often, even by that, forced to bow 
most, or to burst under it ; while humility and meekness es- 
cape many a burden, and many a blow, always keeping pace 
within, and often without too. ' 

APHORISM XXXDL ubightoh. 

Our condition is universaDy ex^sed to fears and troubles, 
and no man is so stupid but he studies and projects for some 
fence against them, some bulwark to break the incursion of 
evils, and so to bring his mind to some ease, ridding it of the 
fear of them. Thus, men seek safety in the greatness, or 
multitude, or supposed faithfulness of friends ; they seek by 
any means to be strongly underset (his way, to have many and 
powerful, and trust^wortby fiiends. But wiser men, perceiv- 
ing the imsafety and vanity of these and all external things, 
have cast about for some higher course. They see a necessi- 
ty of withdrawing a man from externals, which do nothing but 
mock and deceive those most who trust most to them ; but 
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they cannot tell whither to direct him. The best of them 
bring him into himself ^ and think to quiet him so, but the 
truth is, he finds as little to support him there ; there is noth- 
ing truly strong enough within him, to hold out against the 
many sorrows and fears which still from without do assault 
him. So then, though it is well done, to call off a man from 
outward things, as moving sands, thflci he build not on them, 
yet, this is not enough ; for hrs own spirit is as unsettled a 
piece as is in all the world, and must have some higher strength 
than its own, to fortify and fix it. This is the way that is here 
taught. Fear niot their fear^ hut sanctify the Lord your God 
in your hearts ; and if you can attain this latter, the former 
wiU follow of itself. 

APHORISM XL. LciGHTOK. 

WORLDLY TROUBLES IDOLS. 

The too ardent Love or self-willed Desire of Power, or 
Wealth, 01 Credit in the World, is (an Apostle has assured us) 
Idolatry. Now among the words or synonimes for Idols, in 
the Hebrew Language, there is one that in its primary sense 
signifies Troubles (Tegirim), other two that signify Terrors 
(Miphletzeth and Emim). And so it is certainly. All our 
Idols prove so to us. I'hey fill us with nothing but anguish 
and Troubles, with cares and fears, that are good for nothing 
but to be fit punishments of the Folly, out of which they 
arise. 

APHORISM XLI. L. AWD ed. 

ON TH£ RIGHT TREATMENT OF INFIDELS. 

A regardless contempt of Infidel writings is usually the fit- 
test answer ; Spreta vilescerent. But where the holy profes- 
sion of Christians is likely to receive either the main or the 
indirect blow, and a word of defence may do any thing to 
ward it off, there we ought not to spare to do it. 

Christian prudence goes a great way in the regulating of 
this. ,Some are not capable of receiving rational answers, 
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especially in Divine thingg ; they were not only lost upon 
them, but religion dishonored by the contest. 

Of this sort are the vulgar Railers at Religion, the foul- 
mouthed Beliers of the Christian Faith and History. Impu- 
dently false and slanderous Assertions can be met only by 
Assertions of their impudent and slanderous falsehood ; and 
Christians will not, must not condescend to this. How can 
mere Railing be answered by them who are forbidden to re- 
turn a railing answer f Whether or on what provocations such 
offenders may be punished or coerced on the score of Incivili- 
ty, and Ill-neighbourhood, and for the abatement of a Nui- 
sance, as in the case of other Scolds and Endangerers of the 
public Peace, must be trusted to the Discretion of the Civil 
Magistrate. Even then, there is danger of giving them im- 
portance, and flattering their vanity, by attracting attention to 
their works, if the punishment be slight; and if severe, of 
spreading far and wide their reputation as Martyrs, as the 
smell of a dead dog at a distance is said to change into that of 
Musk. Experience hitherto seems to favour the plan of trea- 
ting these Betes puantes and Enfans de Diable, as their four- 
footed Brethren, the Skink and Squash, are treated [38] by 
the American Woodmen, who turn their backs upon the fetid 
Intruder, and make appear not to see him, even at the cost of 
suffering him to regale on the favourite viand of these animals, 
the brains of a stray goose or crested Thraso of the Dunghill. 
At all events, it is degrading to the majesty, and injurious to 
the character of Religion, to make its safety the plea for their 
punishment, or at all to connect the name of Christianity with 
the castigation of Indecencies that properly belong to the 
Beadle, and the perpetrators of which would have equally de- 
served his Lash, though the Religion of their fellow citizens, 
thus assailed by them, had been that of Fo or of Jaggemaut. 

On the pther hand, we are to answer every one that tn- 
quires a reason^ or an account ; which supposes something re- 
ceptive of it. We ought to judge ourselves engaged to give 
it, be it an enemy if he will hear ; if it gain him not, it may in 
part convince and cool him ; much more, should it be one who 
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ingenuously inquires for satisfaction, and possibly inclines to 
receive the truth, but has been prejudiced by false misrepresen- 
tations of it« 

APHORISM XLII. LEiGHTOir, 

PASSION NO rRISND TO TRUTH. 

Truth needs not the service of passion ; yea, nothing so 
disserves it, as passion when set to serve it. The Spirit of 
truth is vt^ithal the Spirit of meekness. The Dove that rested 
on that great Champion of truth, who is The Truth itself, is 
from Him derived to the lovers of truth, and they ought to 
seek the participation of it. Imprudence makes some kind of 
Christians lose much of their labour, in speaking for religion, 
and drive those ftirther off, whom they would draw into it. 

The confidence that attends a Christian's belief makes the 
believer not fear men, to whom he answers, but still he fears 
his God, for whom he answers, and whose interest is chief in 
those thingis he speaks of. The soul that hath the deepest 
sense of spiritual things, and the truest knowledge of God, 
is most afraid to miscarry in speaking of Him, most tender and 
wary how to acquit itself when engaged to speak of and for 
God[39]. 

APHORISM XUIL jaighton. 

ON THE CONSCIBNCIB. 

It is a fruitless verbal Debate, whether Conscience be a 
Faculty or a Habit. When all is examined. Conscience will 
be found to be no other than the mind of a man^ under the 
notion of a particular reference to himself and his own ac- 
tions. 

COMMENT. 

What Conscience is, and that it is the ground and antece- 
dent of human (or self) consciousness, and not any modifica- 
tion of the latter, I have shown at large in a Work announced 
for the Press, and described in the Chapter following. I have 
selected the preceding Extract as an Exercise for Reflection ; 
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and because I think that in too closely following Thomas a 
Kempis, the Archbishop hM strayed from his own judgment. 
The Definition, for instance, seems to say all, and in fact says no* 
thing ; for if I asked, How do you define the kumannUndf the 
answer must at least contamj if not consist of, ^the words, }^ a 
mind capable of Conscience.'' For Conscience is no synonime 
of Censciousness, nor any mere expression of the same as mod- 
ified by the particular Object. On thie contrary, a Conscious- 
ness properly human, (i. s. Se{/*-eonsciousness), with the sense 
of moral responsibility, presupposes the Conscience, as its an- 
tecedent Condition and Ground. Lastly, the sentence, ^t It is 
a fruitless verbal Debate," is an assertion of the same com- 
plexion with the contemptuous Sneers at Verbal Criticism by 
the Contemporaries of Bentley. In Questions of Philosophy 
or Divinity, that have occupied the Learned and been the 
subjects of many successive Controversies, for one instance of 
mere Logomachy I could bring ten instances of Logodadahf 
or verbal Legeidemain, which have perilously confirmed Prej- 
udices, and withstood the advancement of Trjith, in conse- 
quence of the neglect of verbal debate^ L e. strict discussion of 
Terms. In whatever sense, however, the term Conscience 
may be used, the following aphorism is equally true and im- 
portant. It is worth noticing, likewise, that Leighton himself 
in a following page (vol. ii. p. 97), tells us, that A good Con*- 
science is the Root of a good Conversation : and then: quotes 
fi*om St. Paul a text, Titus i. 15, in whidi the mind and the/ 
Conscience are expressly distinguished. ) 

APHORISM XLIV. leiohtow 

THE LIGHT OF KNOWLSBOJB A NSCESSART ACCOMPANIMENT OF 

A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 

If you would have a good conscience, you must by all means 
have so much light, so much knowledge of the will of God 
as may regulate you, and show you your way, may teach you 
bow to do, and speak, and think, as in His presence. 
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APHORISM XLV. ijaoHTOjf- 

TKT THE KNOWUSDOI^ OF XHS RmiE, THOVOK AC(;OBfIUlfI|CD 
MX AN ENDEAYOR TO ACCOMMODATE OUR COJVJMTCT TO THIS 
RUI«E, Wllsh KOT QF. JITfl£I*F FORM A 600P COlfSCIKNCE* 

To set the outward aetions right, though with an honest in- 
tention, and not so to regard and find out the inward disorder 
of the heart, whence that in the aetions flows, is but to be stili 
putting the index of a doek right with your finger, whale it is 
foul, or out of order within, which is a continual business, and 
does no good. Oh ! but a purified conscience, a soul renewed 
and refined in its temper and affections, will make things go 
right without, in all the duties and acts of our callings. 

APHORISM XLVI. jditoiu 

THE DEPTH OF THE COXSCIEXCE. 

How deeply seated the Conscience is m the human Soul^ 
is seen in the effect which sudden Calamities produce on guil- 
ty men, even when unaided by any determinate notion or fears 
of punishment after death. The wretched Criminal, as one 
rudely awakened from a long sleep, bewildered with the new 
light, and half recollecting, half striving to recoiled, a fearful 
something, he knows not what, but which he will recognize as 
soon as he hears the name, already interprets the calamities in- 
to juigmentSj Exeoutions of a Sentence passed by an invisi' 
ble J'odge ; as if the vast Pyre of the Last Judgment were al- 
ready kindled in an unknown Distance, and some Flashes of 
it, darting forth at intervals beyond the rest, were flying and 
lighting upon the face of his Soul. The calamity may consist 
in loss of fortune, or Character, or Reputation ; but you hear 
n<i regrets from him. Remorse extinguishes all Regret; and 
Remorse is the implicit Creed of the Guilty. 

APHORISM XLVIL h. and ed. 

God hath suited every creature He hath made with a con- 
venient good to which it tends, and in the obtainment of which 
it rests and is satisfied. Natural bodies have all their own 
natural place, whither, if not hindered, they move incessantly 
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till they be in it ; and they declare, by resting there, that they 
are (as I may say) where they would be. Sensitive creatures 
are carried to seek a sensitive good, as agreeable to their 
rank in being, and, attaining that, aim no further. Now, in 
this is the excellency of Man, that he is made capable of a 
communion with his Maker, and, because capable of it, is un- 
satisfied without it ; the soul, being cut out (so to speak) to 
that largeness, cannot be filled with less. Though he is fitllen 
from his right to that good, and from all right desire of it, yety 
not from a capacity of it, no, nor from a necessity of it, for the 
answering and filling of his capacity. 

Though the heart once gone from God turns continually fur- 
ther away fi-om him, and moves not towards Him till it be re- 
newed, yet, even in that wandering, it retains that natural re- 
lation to God^ asits centre, that it hath no true rest elsewhere, 
nor can by any means find it. It is made for Him,'and is there- 
fore still restless till it meet with him. 

It is true, the natural man takes much pains to quiet his 
heart by other things, and digests many vexations with hopes 
of contentment in the end and accomplishment of some de- 
sign he hath ; but still the heart misgives. Many times he at- 
tains not the thing he seeks ; but if he do, yet he never at- 
tains the satisfaction he seeks and expects in it, but only learns 
fi*om that to desire something further, and still hunts on after 
a fancy, drives his own shadow before him, and never over- 
takes it ; and if he did, yet it is but a shadow. And so, in 
running from God, besides the sad end, he carries an interwo- 
ven punishment with his sin, the natural disquiet and vexa- 
tion of his spirit, fluttering to and fro, and finding no rest for 
the sole of his foot ; the waters of inconstancy arid vanity cor- 
ering the whole face of the earth. 

These things are too gross and heavy. The soul, the im- 
mortal soul, descended from heaven, must either be more hap- 
py, or remain miserable. The Highest, the Increated Spirit, 
is the proper good, the Father of spirits^ that pure and full 
good, which raises the soul above itself; whereas all other 
tibings draw it down below itself. So, then, it is never well 
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with the soul, but when it is near unto God, yea, in its union 
with Him, married to Him : mismatching itself elsewhere, it 
hath never any thing but shame and sorrow. AU that forsake 
Thee shall he ashamed^ says the Prophet, Jer. xvii. IS : and 
the Psalmist ; They that are far off from thee shaU perish^ Psal. 
Ixxiil. 27. And this is indeed our natural miserable condition, 
and it is often expressed this way, by estrangedness and dis- 
tance from God. 

The same sentiments are to be found in the works of Pagan 
Philosophers and Moralists. Well then may they be made a 
Subject of Reflection in our days. And well may the pious 
Deist, if such a character now exists, reflect that Christianity 
alone both teaches the way, and provides the means, of fulfil- 
ling the obscure promises of this great Instinct for all men, 
which the Philosophy of boldest Pretensions confined to the 
sacred Few. 

APHORISM XLVni. ixiemon. 

A CONTRACTED SPHERE, OR WHAT IS CALLED RETIRING FROM 
THE BUSINESS OF THE WORLD, NO SECURITY FROM THE SPIRIT 
OF THE WORLD. 

The heart may be en^ged in a little business as much, if 
thou watch it not, as in many and great affairs. A man may 
drown in a little brook or pool, as well as in a great river, if 
he be down and plunge himself into it, and put his head un- 
der water. Som& care thou must have, that thou mayest not 
care. Those things that are thorns indeed, thou must make a 
hedge of them, to keep out those temptations that accompany 
sloth, and extreme want that waits on it ; but let them be the 
hedge : suffer them not to grow within the garden* 

APHORISM XLIX. leicthtow. 

ON CTURCH-GOING, AS A PART OF RELIGIOUS MORALITY, WHEN 
NOT IN REFERENCE TO A SPIRITUAL RELIGION. 

It is a strange folly in multitudes oif us, to set ourselves no 
mark, to propound no end in the hearing of the Gospel. The 
merchant sails not merely that he may sail, but for traffic, and 
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traffics that he majr be rich. The husbandman plows not 
merely to keep himself busy, with no further end, but plows 
that he may sow, and sows that he may reap w^ith advantage. 
And shall we do the most excellent and fruitful -work fruitless- 
ly, — ^hear only to hear, and look no further ? This is indeed 
a great vanity, and a great misery, to lose that labour, and 
gain nothing by it, which duly used, would be of all others 
most advantageous and gainful : and jet all meetings are full 
of this ! 

APHORISM L. LEIGHTON. 

ON THE HOPICS AND SBI^T^SIATISF ACTION OF A RELIGIOUS MORA- 
LIST, INDEPENDENT OF A flPIRITUAL FAITH ON WHAT ARE 

THEY <^^UND£D ? 

There have been great disputes one way' or. another, about 
the merit of good works ; but I truly think they who have la- 
boriously engaged in them have been very idly, though very 
em^rlfj employed about nothing, sizfece the inbre sober of the 
sehoohnen themselves acknowledge therecad be'iM>-such thing 
as meriting from the blessed God, in the human), or, to speak 
more accurately, in any created nature .whatsoever : nay so 
far from any possibility of merit, there can be no room for re- 
ward any otherwise than of the sovereign pleasure and gra- 
cious kindness of God ; and the more ancient writers, when 
they use the word merit, mean nothing by it but a certain cor- 
relate to that reward which God both promises and bestows of 
mere grace' and benignity. Otherwise, in order to constitute 
what is properly called tuerit, many things must concur, which 
no man in his senses will presume 16 attribute to human 
works, though ever so excellent; particularly, that the thing 
done must not previously be matter of debt, and that it be' en* 
tir«, or our own act, unassisted by foreign aid ; it must also bd 
perfectly good, and.it must bear an adequate proportion toth« 
reward claimed in consequence of it. If all these things do 
not concur, the act cannot possibly amount to merit, Whereas 

I think no one will venture to assert, that any one of these 

11 
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ean take place in anj human action whatever. But why 
should I enlarge here, when one single circumstance oirer- 
throws all those titles r the most righteous of mankind would 
not be able to stand, if his works were weighed in the balance 
of strict justice ; how much less then could they deserve that 
immense glory which is now in question ! Nor is this to be 
denied only concerning the ufibeliever and the sinner, but 
concerning the righteous and pious believer, who is not only 
free from all the guilt of his former impenitence and lebellion 
but endowed with the gift of the Spirit. " For the time is 
come that judgment must begin at the house of God : and if 
it first begin at as, what shall the end be of them that obey 
not the Gospel of God? And if the righteous scarcely be 
saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner app6S??" 1 Pe- 
ter iv. 17, 18. The Apostle's interrogation expresses the 
most vehement negation, and signifies that no mortal, in 
whatever degree he is placed, if he be called to the strict 
examination of Divine Justice, without daily and repeated f<Mr^ 
giveness could be able to keep his standing, and much less 
could he arise to that glorious height. ^ That merit,' says 
Bernard, ^ on whioh my hope relies, consists in these three 
^things ; the love of adoption, the truth of the promise, and 
^ the power of its performance.' This is the threefold cord 
whioh cannot be broken. 

COMMENT. 

Often have I heard it. said by advocates for the Socinian 
Scheme — True ! we are all sinners ; but even in the Old Tes- 
tament God has promised Forgiveness on Repentance. . One 
of the Fathers (1 forget which) supplies the Retort — True ! 
God has promised Pardon on Penitence : but has he promised 
Penitence on Sin ? — He that repenteth shall be forgiven : but 
where is it said. He that sinneth shall repent ? But Repen- 
tance, perhaps, the Repentance inquired in Scripture, the Pas* 
ring into a new mind^ into a new and contrary Principle of 
Action, this Metanoia[40], is in the Sinner's own power ? 
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at his own Liking ? He has but to open his eyes to the sin, 
and the Tears are close at hand to wash it away ! — Verily, 
the exploded Tenet of TVan9ubstanUation is scarcely at great- 
er variance with the common Sense and Experience of Man- 
kind, or borders more closely on a contradiction in terms, than 
this volunteer TranamefUcUion, this Self-change, as the easy 
[41] .means of Self-salvation! But the Reflections of our 
evangelical Author on this subject will appropriately com- 
mence the Aphorisms relating to Spiritual Religion. 
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Philip saith unto him : Lord shjow us the Father, and it sufficeth us. 
Jesus saith unto him. He that hath seen me hath seen the Father : and 
how sayest thou then, Show us the Father ? Betievest thou not, that I am 
in the Father and the Father in me ? And I will pray the Father and he 
shall give you another Comforter, even the Spint of Truth : whom the 
worid camwt receive, because it seeth him not, neither knoweth him. But 
ye know him (for he dwelleth with you and shceU be in you). And in that 
day ye shall know that I am in my Father, and ye in me and I in you. 
7ohn xiv. 8, 9, 10, 16, IX, 20. 
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Ir there be zu^i Spiritual in Man, the Will must be sueh. 

If there be a Will, there must be Spirituality in Man. 

I suppose both positions granted. The Reader admits the 
reality of the power, agency, or mode of Being expressed in 
the term, Spirit ; and the actual existence of a WilL He sees 
clearly, that the idea of the former is necessary to the eon- 
eeivability of the latter ; and that, vice versa, in asserting the 
fact of the latter he presumes and instances the truth of the 
former — just as in our common smd rec^ved Systems of Nat- 
ural Philosophy, the Being of imponderable Matter is assu- 
mcd to render the Lode-stone intelligible, and the Fact of 
the Lode-stone adduced to prove the realty of imponderable 
Matter. 

In short, I suppose Ae Reader, whom I now invite to the 
third and last Division of the work, already disposed to reject 
ibr himself and his human Brethren the insidious title of 
^^ Nature's noblest Animal^^^* or to retort it as the unconscious 
Irony of the Epicurean Poet on the animalizing tendency of 
his own philosophy. I suppose him convinced, that there is 
more in man than can be rationally referred to the life of Na**^ 
ture and the Mechanism of Organization ; that he has a will 
not included in this mechanism ; and that the Will is in an es» 
pecial and pre-eminent sense the spiritual part of our Human- 
ity. 

Unless then we have some distinct notion of the Will, and 
some acquaintance with the prevalent errors respecting the 
same, an insight into the nature of Spiritual Religion is scarce- 
ly possible ; and our reflections on the particular truths and 
evidences of a spiritual State will remain obscure, perplexed, 
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and unsafe. To place my reader on this requisite Vantage- 
ground, is the purpose of the following Exposition. 

We have begun, as in geometry, with defining our Terms ; 
and we proceed, like the Geometricians, with stating, our 
postulates; the difference being, that the Postulates of Ge- 
ometry no man can deny, those of Moral Science are such as 
no good man will deny. For it is not in our power to dis- 
claim our Nature, as sentient Beings ; but it is in our power to 
disclaim our Prerogative as Moral Beings. It is possible ( barely 
possible, I admit) that a man may have remained ignorant or 
unconscious of the Moral Law within him : and a man need 
only persist in disobeying the Law of Conscience t«> make it 
possible for himself to deny its existence, or to rejiect and cfc- 
pel it as a phantom of Superstition. Were it otherwise the 
Creed would stand in the same relation to Morality as ike Mul- 
tiplication. Table. 

This then is the distinction of Moral Philosophy — not that 
I begin' with one or more Assumptions , for this is common tor 
ctU science ; but — that I assume a something, the proof of 
which no man c?in give to another, yet eveity man may ^nd for 
himself. If any man assert, that he can not find it, I am bound 
to disbelieve him ! I caixao.t do otherwise .without unsettling^ 
the very foundations of my owa moral Natiu-e. For I eithfer 
fiad it as an esseniud of the Humanity common to Him • and 
Me : or I have . not found it ait all,, except a» an Hypochon- 
di'iast finda Glass Legs. If, on the other hand, he unll not 
find it, he excommunicates himself. He forfeits his personitt 
Bi^ts, and beooones a Thing ^i, e. one who may rightfully be 
employed w used^ ap a [42] means to asi end, against his will^ 
and without regard to his interests 

All the significant objections. of tjtie Materialist and Ne^^s^ 
sitarian are contained in the term, Morality, all the Objections 
of the Infidel in the tejrra, Beligion ? Tlie very terms, I say 
imply a something, granted^ which the Objection supposes not 
granted* The term presumes what the Objiection denies, and 
in denying presumes the contrary* For it is most important 
to observe, that the Reasoners oTkhoth sides commence by ta- 
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king something for granted, our Assent to which they ask or 
demand : i. e. both set off with an Assumption in the form of 
a Postulate. But the Epicurean assumes what according to 
himself he neither is nor can be under any obligation to as- 
sume, and demands what he can have no right to demancl : 
for he denies the reality of all moral Obligation, the existence 
of any Right. If he use the words^ Right and Obligation, he 
does it deceptively, atid means only Compulsioft and Power. 
To overthrow the Faith in aught highei* or 6ther than Nature 
and physical Necessity, is the very purpose of his argument. 
He desires you only to take for granted, that all reality is in- 
cluded in Nature, and he may then s&fely defy y6u to W^ard off 
his conclusion — that nothing is tecluded ! 

But as he cannot morally demand, neither can he rationally 
expect, your Assent to this premise: fbrhe cannot be ignorant 
that th(B best and greatest of Men have devoted their lives to 
the enforcement of the contrary \ that the vast majority of the 
human race in all ages and in all nations have believed in the 
contrary ^ atid that there is n/bt a language On !Earth, in which 
he could argue, for t^n minute's, in suppoi^ of his scheme with- 
out sliding into words and phrases, that imply the contrary, tt 
haB been Said, that the Arabic has a thousand names for a Li- 
on ; but this would be a trifle icompared with the number of 
superfluous words and unless Synonimes that would be found 
in an index ExpUrgatdrius of any European tlictionary con- 
structed on the principles t>f a consistent and sirictly conse- 
quential Materialism ! 

The Christian likewise grouh^s his philosophy on asser- 
tions ; but with the best of alj reasons for making thei^ — ^viz. 
that he ought so to do. He asserts what he can neither prove 
nor account for, nor himself comprehend ; but with the strong- 
est of indiicementSj that of understanding thereby whatever 
else it most concerns him to understand aright. And yet his 
Assertions have nothing in them of Theory or Hypothesis ; 
but are in immediate reference to three ultimate Facts; name- 
ly, the Reality of the law of conscibnce ; the existence of a 

RESPONSIBLE WILL, as the subject of that law ; and lastly, the 
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[jsxistence of Evii, — of Evil essentially such, not by accident 
of outward circumstances, not derived from its physical con- 
sequences, or from any cause, out of itself. The first is a 
Fact of Consciousness.; the second a Fact of Reason neces- 
sarily concluded from the first ; and the third a Fact of Histo- 
ry interpreted by both. 

Omnia exetmt in myaterium^ says a Schoolman : i. 6. There 
is nothingy the absolute ground of which is not a Mysterjf. 
The contrary were indeeda contradiction in terms : for how 
can. that, which is to explain all things, be susceptible of an 
explanation ? It would be to suppose the same thing first and 
secoiid at the same time. 

If I rested here, I should merely have placed my Creed in 
direct opposition to that 6{ the Necessitarians, who assume 
(for observe both parties begin in an Assumption^ and cannqt 
do otherwise) that motives act on the Will, as bodies act on 
hpdies; and that whether mind and matter are essentially the 
same or essentially different, they are both alike under one 
and the same law of compulsory Caysation. But this is far 
from exhausting my inte]:]Ltion. I mean at the same time to 
oppose the Disciples of Shaftesburt and those who, substitu- 
ti^l^ one Faith for another, have been well called- the pious 
Deists of the last . Century, in order to distinguish them from 
the Infidels of the present age^ who persuade themselves, (for 
the thing itself is not possible) that they reject all Faith. I 
declare my dissent from these too, because they imposed upon 
themselves an Idea for a Reality : a most sublime Idea indeed, 
and so necessary to Human Nature, that without it no Virtue 
is conceivable ; but still an Idea ! In contradiction to their 
splendid but delusory Tenets, I profess a deep conviction that 
Man was and is a fallen Creature, not by accidents of bodily 
constitution, or any other cause, which ftteman Wisdom in a 
coiu*se of ages might be supposed capable of removing ; but 
diseased in his Willy in that Will which is the true and only 
strict synonime of the Word, I, or the intelligent Self. Thus 
at each of these two opposite Roads (the Philosophy of Hob- 
bes, and that of Shaftesbury), I have placed a directing Ppst, 
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informing my Fellow-travellers, that on neither of these 
Roads can they see the Truths to which I would direct their 
attention. 

But the place of starting was at the meeting oi four Roads, 
and one only was the right road. I proceed therefore to pre- 
clude the opinion of those likewise, who indeed agree with 
me as to the moral Responsibility of Man in opposition to Hob- 
bes and the Anti-moralists, and that He was a fallen Creature, 
essentially diseased, in opposition to Shaftesbury and the Mis- 
interpreters of Plato ; but who di£fer from me in exaggerating 
the diseased weakness of the Will into an absolute privation 
of all Freedom, thereby making moral responsibility, not a 
mystery above comprehension, but a direct contradiction, of 
which we do distinctly comprehend the absurdity. Among the 
consequences of this Doctrine, is that direful one of swallow- 
ing up all the Attributes of the Supreme Being in the one 
Attribute of Infinite Power, and thence deducing that Things 
are good and wise because they were created, and not created 
through Wisdom and Goodness. Thence too the awful Attri- 
bute of Justice is explained away into a mere right of abso- 
lute Property ; the sacred distinction between Things and 
Persons is erased ; and the selection of Persons for Virtue and 
Vice in this Life, and for eternal Happiness or Misery in the 
next, is represented as the result 'of a mere TFtK, acting in 
the blindness and solitude of its own Infinity. The Title of a 
Work written by the great and pious Boyle is " Of the Awe, 
which the human mind owes to the supreme Reason." This, 
in the language of these gloomy Doctors, must be translated 
into — ^^^the horror, which a Being capable of eternal Pleas- ' 
ure or Pain is compelled to feel at the idea of an infinite Pow^ 
er, about to inflict the latter on an immense majority of hu- 
man souls, without any power on their part either to prevent 
it or the actions which are (not indeed its causes but) its as- 
signed signals^ and preceding links of the same iron chain ! 

Against the^e Tenets I maintain, that a Will conceived se- 
parate from Intelligence is a Non-entity, and a mere Phantasm 
of Abstraction ; and that a Will, the state of which does in no 
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sense originate in its own act, is an absolute contradictioD. It 
might be an instinct, an Impulse, a plastic Power, and if ac- 
companied with consciousnesSi a Desire ; but a Will it could 
not be ! And this every human being knows with equal clear- 
nesSj though dijfferent minds may reflect on it with difierent de- 
grees of distinctness ; for who would not smile at the notion 
of a Rose tvUling to put forth its Buds and expand them into 
Flowers ? That such a phrase would be deemed a poetic Li- 
cence proves the difference in the things : for all metaphors 
are grounded on an apparent likeness of things essentially dif- 
ferent> I utterly disclaim the idea, that any human InteVii-- 
gence, with whatever power it might manifest itself, is alone 
adequate to the office; of restoring health to the Will : but at 
the same time I deem it impious and absurd to hold, that the 
Creator would have given us the faculty of reason, or that 
the Redeemer would in so many varied forms of Argument 
and Persuasion have appealed to it, if it had been either.totally 
useless or wholly impotent. Lastly, I find all these several 
Truths reconciled and united in the belief, that the -imperfect 
human understanding can be effectually exerted only in sub^ 
ordination to, and in a dependent alliance with, the means and 
aidances supplied by the all-perfect and Supreme Reason ; but 
that under these conditions it is not only an admissible, but a 
necessary, instrument of ameliorating both ourselves and others. 



Wb may now proceed to our reflections on the S^rit of 
Religion. The first three or four Aphorisms I have selected 
from the Theological Works of Dr. Henry More, a contem? 
porary of Archbishop Leighton's, and like him, held in mispi- 
cion by the Calvinists of that time as a Latitudinarian and 
Platonizing Divine, and probably, like him, would have been 
arraigned as a Calvinist by the Latitudinarians (I> cannot say, 
Platonists) of this Day, had the suspicion been equally ground- 
less. One or two the Editor has ventured to add from his 
own Reflections. The purpose,, however, is the same in all— 
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that of declaring, in the first place, what Religion is no(, what 
is not a Religious Spiriti and what are not to be deemed in- 
fluenees of the Spirit. If after these Disclaimers the Editor 
shall without proof be charged by any with favouring the er- 
rors of the FamUist^^ VanistSj Seekers^ Behmenists or by 
whatever other names Church History records the poor be- 
wildered Enthusiasts, who in the swarming time of our Repub- 
lic tur»ed the facts of the Gospel into allegories, and superse- 
ded the written Ordinances of Christ by a pretended Teach- 
ing and sensible Presence of the Spirit, he appeals against 
them to flieir own consciences, as wilful Slanderers. EUit if with 
proof, I have in these Aphorisms signed and sealed my own 
Condemnation. 

^' These things I could not forbear to write. For the Zdght 
within mc, that is, my Reason and Conaciencey does assure me 
that the Ancient and Apostolic Faith according to the histo- 
rical Meaning thereof, and in the litercd sense of the Creed, is 
solid and true : and that Familism in its Fairest form and un- 
der whatever disguise is a smooth Tale to seduce the simple 
from their Allegiance to Christ." 

Henry Mors's Theological Works, p. 372. 
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And here itwOlnetbe mipertinent t9 observe, that what the eldese 
Greek Philosophy entitled the Reawn (NOT!) and «2ei», the Philosofdiie 
Apostle names (he SpirU and Tndhs ^[nrikudbf discerned : while to those 
who in the pride of Learning qr in the ovei^weening meanness of mod- 
em lt[tta|)fa^ies deary tire doctrine of the Spirit in Man and its pesnblo 
communion with the Holy Spirit^as tndgar enthusiasiift ! I submit the fol* 
lowing Sentences fr^m a Pagan Philosopher, a Nobleman and a Minister 
of State — "Ita dico, Lucili ! sacer intra nos Spiritvs sedet, malorum 
bonorumque nostromm observator et custos. Hie prout a nobis tractatus 
est, ita noe ipse tractate Bozfos vir mn^ Deo n«mo est.'' Seneca. 
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APHORISM I. XI. KOHE. 

Etest one is to gU>€ m reason of &m foStk : bat Priesti 
and Ministers moi e purfctaally iSxan any, their province being 
to BMJce ffpod every sentence of the Bible to a rational ett* 
quirer hito the truth ot these oracles. Eirtfansiasts find it an 
easy thing to heat the fandes of* nnleamed and unreflecting 
Hearers ; but when a sober man wouU be satisfied of the 
Grounds from whence they speak, he shall not have one syl- 
lable or the least title of a pertinent answer. Only they will 
talk b% of *tnja spirit, and invei^ against Reason with bitter 
Reproaches, calling it carnal or fleshly, though it be indeed no 
soft flesh, but enduring and penetrant steel, even the sword of 
the Spirit, and such as pierces to the heart. 

APHORISM II. B. MORii. 

Thsre afffi two very bad things in this resolving of men's 
Faith an4 , PjraeUee into, the immediate miggeetion ^ a S|^rit 
not meting on our Understandings, or rather into the iUimiina- 
tion of sudi a Spirit as they can give no account of, such as 
does not enlighten their reason or enable thejn to render theii 
doctrine intelligible to others. First, it defaces and makes 
useless that part of the Image of God in us, wlueh we call 
BSAJON : and secondly, it takes away .that advantage which 
raises Christianity above all other Religions, that she dlure ap-» 
peal to so /solid a faculty. 

APHORISM m. EDITOR. 

It is the glory of the Gospel Charter and the Christian Con- 
stitution, that its Author and Head is the Spirit of Truth, Es- 

13 
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sential Reason as well as Absolute and Incomprehensible WiU. 
Like a just Monarch, he refers even his own causes to tho 
Judgment of his high Courts.— He has his King's Bench in 
the- Reason, his Court of Equity in the Ccmscienee ; thai the 
representative of his Majesty and universal Justice, this the 
nearest'to the King's heart, and the Dispenser of his partku- 
lar Decrees. He has likewise his Court of Common Pleas in 
the Understanding, his Court of Exchequer in the Prudence. 
The Laws are hi$ Law9. And though by Signs and Miracles 
ke has mercifuUy condesc^ided to interline here and there 
with his own hand the great Statute<*bodL, whidi he had dic- 
tated to his Amanuensis, Nature : yet has he been graciously 
pleased to forbid our receiving asthe King*9 Mandates aught 
Aat is not stamped with the Great Seal (tf the Consciente, and 
countersigned by the Reason [43]. 

APHOKISM IV. 

ON AN UNLBA&KSD MINISTRT, UKOKR PRBTSNCB OF A CALL OP 
TKC SPIRIT, AND INWARD GRACES SUPERSSDIKO OUTWARD 
HELPS. 

Tell me. Ye high-flown PerfectionistSy Ye Boasters of the 
Light within you, could the highest perfection of your inward 
Light ever show to you the Histoiy of past Ages, the state 
b( the World at present, the Knowledge of Arts ahd Tongues 
without Books or Teachers ? How then can you understand 
the Providence of God, or the age, the purpose, the fulfilment 
oS Prophecies, or distinguish such, as have been fulfilled from 
those to the folfiiment (tf which we are to look forward f How 
can y6u judge concerning the authenticity and uncorrupted- 
ness of the Gospels, and the other sacred Scriptures ? And 
how without this knowledge can you support the truth of 
Christianity ? How can you either have, or give a reason for 
the faith which you profess ? This lAght tuUhin^ that loves 
Darkness, and would exclude those excellent Gifts of God to 
Mankind, Knowledge and Understanding, what is it but a sullen 
self-sufficiency within you, engendering contempt of Superi- 
ors, pride and a Spirit of Division, and inducing you to reject 
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kk yourMiv«8 and to undenraliie in odiors the* JiM{p9 wUhout, 
ndttch the Qrice of Ood has provided and appointed for his 
Chureh — ^nay, ta make them grounds or pretexts of your dis- 
like ar aaiqpieicm of Chrisfis Afinisters who have fruitfully 
availed thema^ves of the Helps aibrded them ? — Henkt 

APHORISM V. 

There are Wanderers, whom neither pride aor a perverse 
humour have led astray y and whose condition is such, that 1 
think few more worthy of a man's best directions. For tfie 
more imperious Sects having put such unhandsome vizards on 
Christianity, and the sincere Milk of the Word having been 
every where so sophisticated by the humours and inventicms ot ' 
men, it has driven these anxious Melancholists to seek for a 
Teacher that cannot deceive, the Voice of the eternal Word 
within them ; to which if they be faithful, they assure them- 
selves it will be faithful to them in return. Nor would this 
be a groundless Presumption, if they had sought this Voice in 
the Reason and the Conscience, with the Scripture articulating 
the same, instead of giving heed to their fl^ney and mistaking 
bodily disturbances, and the vapors resulting therefrom, for in- 
spiration and the teaching of the Spirit. — HmnRX Moke. 

APHORISM VL 

When every man is his own end, all thiags will come to a 

bad end. Blessed were those days, when every man thought 

himself rich and fortunate by the good success of the public 

wealth and glory. We want public Souls, we want them. I 

speak it with compassion : there is no sin and abuse in the 
world that affects my thought so much. £very man thinks^ 

that he is a whole Commonwealth in his private Family. Cra- 
nes quae sua sunt quaerunt. All seek their own. — Bishof 
Hacket^s Sermons, p. 449. 

COMMENT. 

Selfishness is common to all ages and countries. In all 
ages Self-seeking is the Rule, and self-sacrifice the Exception. 
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But if to seek our priykte advantage m harmon j ^rMi, and by 
the furtheranee of, the public prosperitj, and to derive a pdr* 
tion of our happiness from sympathy with tile prosperity of 
our fellow men — if this be Public Spirit, it woidd be ttorofse 
and querulous to pretend that there is any want <Mf it m tins 
country and at the present time. On the contrary, the liuHi- 
ber of '^ public souls" and the general readmess to contrflmte 
to the public good, in science and in religion, in patriotism 
and in philanthropy, stand prominent [44] among the charac- 
teristics of tills and the preceding generation. The habit of 
referring Actions and Opinions to fixed laws ; Convictions 
rooted in Principles ; Thought, Insight, System ; these, had 
the good Bishop lived in our times, would have been his De- 
siderata, and the theme of his Complaints. <^ We want think- 
ing Souls, we want them?^ 

This and the three preceding extracts will suffice as precau- 
tionary Aphorisms. And here again, the Reader may exem- 
plify the great advantages to be obtained fi:om the habit of tra- 
cing the proper meaning and history of Words. We need 
only recollect the common and idiomatic phrases in which the 
word "Spirit" occurs in a physical or material sense (ex. gr. 
fruit has lost its ^trif and flavour), to be convinced that its 
property is to improve, enliven, actuate some other thing, not 
to be or constitute a thing in its own name. The enthusiast 
may find one exception to this where the material itself is 
called Spirit. And when he calls to mind, how this spirit acts 
when taken alone by the unhappy persons who in their first 
exultation will boast that it is Meat, Drink, Fire, and Clo- 
thing to them, all in one — when he reflects that its properties 
are to inflame, intoxicate, madden, with exhaustion, leUiargy, 
and atrophy for the Sequels — ^well for him, if in s(»ne lucid 
interval he should fairly put the question to his own mind, 
how far this is analogous to his 0¥m case, and whether the 
Exception does not confirm the Rule. The Letter without 
the Spirit killeth ; but does it follow, that the Spirit is to kill 
the Letter ? To kill that which it is its appropriate office to 
enliven ? 
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Howeyer, where the Ministry is not invaded, and the plain 
tense of the Scriptures is left undisturbed, and the Believer 
looks for the suggestion of the Spirit only or chiefly in apply- 
ing particular passages to his own individual case and exigen- 
cies ; though in this there may be much weakness, some de-. 
lusion and imminent Danger of more, I cannot but join with 
Henry More in avowing, that I feel knit to such a man in the 
bonds of a common faith far more closely, than to those who 
receive neither the Letter, nor the Spirit, turning the, one into 
metaphor and oriental hyperbole, in order to explain away the 
other into the influence of motives suggested by their own 
understandings, and realized by their own strength. 



APHORISiaS 

ON THAT 

: 

WHICH IS Ilf DEED SPIRITUAL RElIGIOir, 



Iir the selection of the Extracts that form the remainder of 
this Volume and of the Comments affixed, the Editor had the 
following Objects principally in Tiew. First, to exhibit the 
true and scriptural meaning and intent of several Articles of 
Faith) that are rightly classed among the Mysteries and pecu-* 
Kar Doctrines of Christianity. Secondly, to show the perfect 
rationality ot these- Doctrines, aiid their freedom from all just 
Objection when exafhined by their proper Organ, the Season 
add Conscience of Man. Lastly, to exhibit from the Works 
of Leighton, who perhaps of *alt our learned protestant The- 
ologians best deserves the title of a Spiritual Dfeine,* an in- 
structive and aiSecting picture . of the contemplatibhs, reflec- 
tions, conflicts, consolations and monitory experiences of a 
philosophic and richly-gifted mind, amply stored with all the 
knowledge that Books and long intercourse with men of the 
most discordant characters can give, under the convictions, 
impression^, sknd habits of a Spiritual Religion. 

To obviate a posrsible disappointment in any of my Readers, 
who may chance to be engaged in theological studies, it may 
be well to notice, that in vindicating the peculiar tenets of our 
Faith, I have not entered on the Doctrine of the Trinity, or 
the still profounder Mystery of the Origin of Moral Evil — 
and this for the reasons following : 1 . These Doctrines are 
not (strictly speaking) subjects of Reflection, in the proper 
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sense of this word : and both of them demand a power and 
persistency of Abstraction, and a previous discipliiie in the 
highest forms of human thought, which it would be unwise, 
if not presumptuous, to expect from any, who require ^^Aids 
to Reflection," or would be likely to s^ek them in the present 
Work. 2. In my intercourse with men of various ranks and 
ages, I have found the far larger number of serious and inqui- 
ring Persons little if at all disquieted by doubts respecting 
Articles of. Faith, that are simply above their comprehenaioB* 
It is only where the Belief required of them jars with their 
moral feelings ; where a doctrine in the sense, in which they 
have been taught to receive it, appears to contradict their 
clear notions of Right and Wrong, or to be at variance with 
the divine Attributes of Goodness and Justice;, tb^t.thes^nien 
are surprised, perplexed, and.aj^! pot sejldom ofi^nded and 
alienated. Such are the Doctrines of Arbitrary EleGtidn^aiid 
Reprobation^ the Sentence to everlasting Tormi^nt by an 
eternal and necessitating JDecrf^e ; viqs^rlous Atonement, an4 
the necessity of the Abasement, Agony &xkd i^aQminJ^usJDeath 
of ^ most;. holy and meritoriouf^ Person, tq appeasf^.tbe Wrath 
of God. Now it is more especially for such P^soijis, unwilri 
ling^ Sceptics,; who believing .earnestly ad^ help,:/or thieir UQr 
beU^, tlu^ this Yohufie waif ; cympited^ a^d ,^e .Cosmaenti; 
written : . an^ therefore^ to |l^e Scriptiire, doetxixi^yifUended 
by the above, mentioned, my prii^eipal atteQtiQn has been di- 
rected^ , , • 
: But lastly, the whole Schem/e of the Chricitian Faith, inclu-* 
ding all the Articles of jBelief common to the Gref^k and Latt 
in, the -Roman and the Protestant Church, with the threefold 
proof, that it is idectU^^ morality and hi^toriccdljf true, will be 
found exhibHed and yindie^ted in a propprtion^ly laiger 
Work, the Principal I^abour of my life since Manhood,, and 
which I am now preparing for the Press under the ititle, As- 
sertion of ^Religion, as necessarily involmng Revelation ; and 
of Christianity, as the only Revelation of permanent and uni-* 
versal validity. 
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APHORISM I. LCIGHTON. 

Where, if not in Christ, is the Power that can persuade a 
Sinner to return, that can bring home a heart to God 9 

Common mercies of God, though they have a leading fac- 
vlty to repentance, ( Rom. ii. 4. ) yet, the rebellious heart will 
not be led by them. The judgments of God, public or per- 
sonal, though they ought to drive us to God, yet the heart, 
unchanged, runs the further from God. Do we not see it by 
ourselves and other sinners about us ? They look not at all 
towards Him who smites, much less do they return ; or if any 
more serious thoughts of returning arise upon the surprise of 
an affliction, how soon vanish they, either the stroke abating, 
or the heart, by time, growing hard and senseless under it ! 
Leave Christ out, I say, and all other means work not this 
way ; neither the works nor the word of God sounding daily 
in his ear. Return^ return. Let the noise of the rod speak it 
too, and both join together to make the cry the louder, yet 
the wicked will do wickedly ^ Dan. xii. 10. 

COMMENT. 

By the phrase ^Mn Christ," I mean all the supernatural Aids 
vouchsafed and conditionally promised in the Christian Dis- 
pensation : and among them the Spirit of Truth, which the 
world cannot receive, were it only that the knowledge of 
spiritual Truth is of necessity immediate and intuitive : and 
the World or Natural Man possesses no higher intuitions than 
those of the pure Sense^ which are the subjects of Mathemat- 
ical Science. But Aids^ observe ! Therefore, not by the 
Will of Man alone ; but neither without the Will. The doc- 
trine of modem Calvinism, as laid down by Jonathan Ed- 
wards and the late Dr. Williams, which represents a Will ab- 
solutely passive, clay in the hands of a Potter, destroys all Will, 
takes away its essence and definition, as effectually as in say- 
ing — This Circle is square — ^I should deny the figure to be a 
Circle at all.' It was in strict consistency therefore, that these 
Writers supported the Necessitarian Scheme, and made the 

14 
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relation of Cause and Effect the Law of the Unirerse, sub' 
jeeting to its Mechanism the moral World no less than the ma-* 
terial or physical. It follows, that all is Nature [45]. Thud^ 
though few writers use the term Spirit more frequently, they 
in effect deny its existence, and evacuate the term of all its 
proper meaning. With such a system not the Wit of Man 
nor all the Theodices ever framed by human ingenuity, before 
and since the attempt of the celebrated Leibnitz, can recon- 
cile the Sense of Responsibility^ nor the fact of the difference 
in kind between reorst and rsmorss. The same conq>ul- . 
sion of Consequence drove the Fathers of Modem (or Pseu- 
do-)CaIvinism to the origination of Holiness^n Power, of Jus- 
tice in Right of Property, and whatever outrages on the com- 
mon sense and moral feelings of Mankind they have sou^t to 
cover, under the fair name of Sovereign Grace, 

I will not take on me to defend sundry harsh and inconven- 
ient Expressions in the Works of Calvin. Phrases equally 
strong and Assertions not less rash and startling are no rari- 
ties in the Writings of Luther : for Catachresis was the fa- 
vourite Figure of Speech in that age. But let not the opin- 
'ions of either on this most fundamental Subject be confound- . 
ed with the New-England System, now entitled Calvinistic- 
The fact is simply this. Luther considered the Pretensions 
to Free-will boastfUlj and better suited to the budge Doctors 
of the Stoic Fur, than to the Preachers of the Gospel, whose 
great Theme is the Redemption of the Will from Slavery ; 
the restoration of the Will to perfect. Freedom being the end 
and consummation of the redemptive Process, and the same 
with the entrance of the Soul into 6^ry, t. e. its union with 
Christ : ^^olort'' (John xvii. 5.) being one of the names of 
the Spiritual Messiah. Prospectively to this we are to under- 
stand the words of our Lord, At that day ye shall know that 
I am in my Father,, and ye in me, John xiv. 20; the freedom 
of a. finite will being possible under thiis condition only, that it 
has become one with the will of God. Now as the difference 
of a captive and enslaved Will, and no Will, at all, such is the 
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diffsreiice l>etween the Lutheraniawi of Calvin and the Cal- 
vimam of Joi^than EUlwards* 

« ■ 

APHORISM II. LEIGHTOIf. 

There isnothing in religion farther out of Nature's reach, 
and more remote from the natural man's liking and believing, 
than the doctrine of Redemption bj a Saviour, and by a cru- 
cified Saviour. It is comparatively easy to persuade men of 
' the ne^^essity of an amendment of conduct ; it is mpre diffi- 
cult to make them see th^ necessity of Repentance in the 
Gospel sense, the necessity of a change in the principle of ac- 
tion ; but to convince men of the necessity of the Death of 
Christ is the most difficult of all. And yet the first is l^ut 
varnish and white- wa^di without the second ; and the second 
but a barren notion without the last. Alas ! of those who ad- 
mit Jthexipcinn^i^i^ words, how large a number evade it tn fact 
and empty it of all its substance and efficacy, making tf^e effect 
the. efficient cause, or attributing, their election to Salvation to 
a. supposed Foresight of their Faith, and Obedience. But it is 
^ost vain to imagine a faith in such and such men, which be- 
ing foxeseen by God^ determined him to elect them for salva- 
tion ; were it only that nothing at all is future^ or can have 
this imagined futurition, but ds it is decreed^ and because it is 
decreed by God so to be. 

COMMENT. 

No impartial person, competently acquainted with the His- 
tory of the Reformation, and the works of the earlier protest- 
ant Divines at home and abroad, even to the close of Eliza- 
beth's reign, will deny that the Doctrines of Calvin on Re- 
demption and the natural state of fellen man, are in all essen- 
tial points the same as those of Luther, Zuinglius, and the 
first reformers collectively. These doctrines have, however, 
since the re-establishment of the Episcopal Church at the re- 
turn of the second Charles, been as generally [46] exchanged 
for what is commonly entitled Arminianism, but which, taken 
as a complete and explicit Scheme of Belief, it woidd be both 
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historically and theologically more accurate to call Grotianimnj 
or Christianity according to Grotius. Hie change was n»t, we 
may readily believe, effected without a struggle. In the Ro- 
mish Church this latitudinarian System, patronized by the Je- 
suits, was manfully resisted by Jansenfius, Amatild, and Pas- 
cal ; in our own Church by the Bishops Davenant, Sanderson, 
Hall, and the Archbishops Usher and Leighton : and in the 
latter half of the preceding Aphorism the Reader has a spe- 
cimen of the reasonings by which Leighton strove to invaEdate 
or counterpoise the reasonings of the Innovators. 

Passages of this sort are, however, of rare occurrence in 
Leighton's works. Happily for thousands, he was more use- 
fully employed in making his Readers feel, that the Doctrines 
in question, scripturally treated^ arid '■ taken as co-organized 
parts of a great organic whohy need no such reai^oningd. 
'And bettc*! still would it have been, had he left them altogeth- 
er for those, who severally detaching the great Features of 
Revelation from the living Context of Scripture, do by that 
very act destroy their life and purpose. And then, like the 
eyes of the Aranea prodigiosa{47] they beconie clouded micro- 
scopes, to exaggerate and distort all the other parts and propor- 
tions. No offence will be occasioned, I trust, by the frank 
avowsd that I have >given to the preceding passage a place 
among the Spiritual Aphorisms for the sake of the Comment : 
the following Remark having been the first marginal Note I 
had pencilled on Lei^ton^s Pages, and thus, (remotely, at 
least), the occasion of the present Work. 

Leighton, I observed, throughout his inestimable Work, 
avoids all metaphysical views of Election, relatively to God, 
and confines himself to the Doctrine in its i elation to Man : 
and in that sense too, in which every Christian may judge who 
strives to be sincere with his own heart. The following may^ 
I think, be taken as a safe and useful Rule in religious inqui- 
ries. Ideas, that derive their origin and substance from the 
Moral Being, and to the reception of which as true ob^ecaoC" 
ly {i. e. as corresponding to a reality out of the human mind) 
we aue determined by a practical interest exclusively, may 
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ttol, Vtt iMoietML or speeuUtire t^oritiona, be pressed 6ih 
wurd into all their possible logical consequences. The Law 
of Conscience, and not the Canons of diseursiye Beasoning, 
must decide in mioh cases. At least, the latter has no validi- 
ty, which the single Veto of the ibrmar is not sufficient to nul-^ 
Kfy. The most pious conclusion is here the most le^timate. ' 
It i» too seldom considered, (hough most worthy of consid^ 
eratien, how far even those Ideas or Theories of pure Bpee^^ 
ulation, that bfear the same name with the Objects of Religious 
Faith, are indeed the samd. Out of the prindplej uecessari-' 
ly presumed in all diseoritiTe Thinking, and which being, inr 
the first place, universid^ and secondly, antecedent to evei^ 
particular exercise of the Understanding, are therefore refer- 
red to the Reason, the 'human Mind (wherererits powers are 
soffioiehtly develc^d, and its attention strongly directed to 
speculaitive or theoretical inquiries), formis certain ESssences, 
to which for its own purposes it gives a sort of notional Sub- 
sistence. Hence they are called Eniia rationalia : the con-* 
version of which into Entia realiay or real Objects, by aid of 
the Imagination, has in all times been the fruitful stock of 
empty Theories, and mischievous Superstitions, of surrepti-> 
tious Premises and extravagant Conclusions. For as these 
substantiated Notions were in many instances expressed by 
the same terms, as the objects of religious Faith ; as in most 
instances they were applied, though deceptively, to the ex^ 
planation of real experiences ; and lastly, from the gratifica- 
tions, which the pride and ambition of man received from the 
supposed exfension of his Knowledge and Insight it was too 
easily forgotten or overlooked, that the stablest and most in-* 
dispensable of these notional Beings were but the necessary 
farms of Thinking, taken abstractedly : and that like the 
breadthless Lines, depthless Surfaces, and perfect Circles of 
Geometry, they subsist wholly and solely in and for the Mind, 
that contemplates them. Where the evidence of the Senses 
fails us, and beyond the precincts of sensible experience, there 
is no ReaJUy attributable to any Notion, but what is given to 
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it bj Bevelatipn^ or tb€^ Law d* CoosoienK^tCWitlie oMSssaij 
interests oifMorjality. . 

. * Take ah instaiiee : 

It is the office, and as it were, the insdtnot of Reason to 
bring a unitj into all our conceptions and sereral knowledges. 
Otn this all system depends : and without this we could reflect 
connectedly neither on nature or our own minds. Now this 
ia possible only on the assumption or hypothesis of a one as 
tlie ground and cause of the Universe, and which in allsub* 
cesaion and through al) changes is the subject neither of Tiime 
^ Change. The que must be contemplated as Eternal and 
Immutable, 

. Well! the Idea, which is the basis of Religion, commanded 
by the Conscience and required by Morality, contains the 
same truths, or at least Truths that can be expressed in no 
other terms; but this idea presents itself to our mind with ad- 
ditional Attributes, and these too not formedby mere Abstrac- 
tion and Negation, with the Attributes of Holiness, Providence, 
Love, Justice, and Mercy. It comprehends, moreover, the 
independent (extra-mundane) existence And personality of 
the supreme pNE, as our Creator, Lord, and Judge. 

The hypothesis of a on£ Ground and Principle of the Uni- 
V'er^ (necessary as m hypothesis ; but having only 2i logical 
2in^ conditional necessity) is thus raised into the idea of the 
LIVING GOD, the supreme Object of our Faith, Love, Fear, 
aiid Adoration. Religion and Morality do indeed constrain us 
to declare him Eternal and Immutable. But if from the Eter- 
nity of the Supreme Being a Reasoner shouldj deduce the 
impossibility of a Creation ; or conclude with Aristotle, that 
the Creation was co-eternal; or, like the later Platonists, 
should turn Creation into Emanation^ and make the universe 
proceed from Deity, as the Sunbeams from the Solar Orb ; — 
or if from the divine Immutability he should infer, that all 
Prayer and Supplication must be vain and superstitious : then 
however evident and logically necessary such conclusions may 
appear, it is scarcely worth our while to examine, whether 
they are so or not. The Positions themselves rntist be false. 
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For were they true, the idea would lose the sole ground of its 
reaUiy. It would be no longer the Idea intended by the Be- 
liever in his premise — ^in the Premise, with which alone Re- 
ligion and Morality are concerned* The very subject of the 
discttssicm would be changed. It would no longer be the Gob 
in whom we believe ; but a stoical fats, or the superessential 
oiTK of Plotinus, to whom neither Intelligence, or Self-con- 
sciousness, or Life, or even Being dare be attributed : or last- 
ly, the World itself, the indivisible one and only substance 
(substantia una et unica) of Spinoza, of which all Phenome- 
na, all particular and individual Things, Lives, Minds, Thoughts 
and Actions are but modiifications. 

Let the Believer never be alarmed by Objections wholly 
speculative, however plausible on speculative grounds such 
objections may appear, if he can but satisfy himself, that the 
Result is repugnant to the dictates of Conscience, and irre- 
concilable with the interests of Morality. For to ba£9e the 
Objector we have only to demand of him, by what right and 
under Wiat authority he converts a Thought into a Substance, 
or asserts the existence of a real somewhat corresponding to a 
Notion not derived from the experience of his Senses. It 
will be of no purpose for him to answer, that it is a legitimate 
Notion. The Notion may have its mould in the understand- 
ing ; but its realization must be the work of the faitct. 

A reflecting Reader will easily apply these remarks to the 
subject of Election, one of the stumbling stones in the ordi- 
nary conceptions of the Christian Faith, to which the Infidel 
points in scorn, and which far better men pass by in silent per- 
plexity. Yet surely, from mistaken conceptions of the Doc- 
trine. I suppose the person, with whom I am arguing, already 
so far a believer, as to have convinced himself, both that a 
state of enduring bliss is attainable uiider certain conditions ; 
and that these conditions consist in his compliance with the 
directions given and rules prescribed in the Christian Scrip- 
tures. These rules he likewise admits to be such, that, by 
the very law and constitution of the human mind, a full and 
faithful compliance with them cannot but have consequences 
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of some sort or other. But these consequences are moreover 
distinctly described^ enumerated and promised, in the same 
Scriptures, in which the conditions are recorded ; and though 
some of them may be apparent to God only, yet the greater 
number are of such a nature that they cannpt exist unknowii 
to the Individual, in and for whom they exist. As little possi* 
ble is it, that he i^ould find these consequences in himsdif) and 
not find in them the sure marks and the safe pledges, that .he 
is at the time in the right road to the Life promised under these 
conditions. Now I dare assert, that no such man, however 
fervent his charity,^ and however deep his hiunility, may be, 
can peruse the records of History with a reflecting spirit, or 
^^ look round the^ world" with an observant eye, and not find 
himself compelled to admit, that €tU men are no^ on the right 
Boad,: He cannpt help judging, that even in Christian coun- 
tries Many, a fearful Many ! have not their faces turned to- 
ward it. 

This then is mere matter of fact. Now comes the ques- 
tion. Shall the Believer, who thus hopes on the appointed 
grounds of Hope, attribute this distinction exclusively to his 
own resolves and strivings ? or if not exclusively yet primari- 
ly and principally ? Shall he refer the first movements and 
preparations to his own Will and Understanding, and bottom 
his claim to the Promises on his own comparative excellence ? 
If not, if no man dare take this honour to himself, to whom 
shall he assign it, if not to that Being in whom the Promise 
originated and on whom its Fulfilment depends ? If he stop 
here, who shall blame him ? By what argument shall his rea* 
soning be invalidated, that might not be urged with equal 
force against any essential difference between Obedient and 
Disobedient, Christian and Worldling, that would not imjdy 
that both sorts alike are, in the sight of God, the sons of God 
by adoption ? If he stop here, who shall drive him from his 
position.? For thus far he is practically concerned— this the 
Conscience require?, this the highest interests. o£ Molality, de- 
mand. It is a question of Facts, of the Will and the Deed, 
to argue against which op, the abstract notions and possibiliiies 
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of the speculative Reason is as unreasonable, as an attempt to 
deeide a question of Colours bj pure Geometry, or to unsettle 
the elasses and Specific characters of Natural History by the 
Doctrine of Fluxions. 

Btrt if the self-examlnant will abandon this position^ and 
exdiange the safe circle of Religion and practical Reason for 
the shifting Sand-wastes and Mirages of Speculatire Theolo- 
gy ; if instead of seeking after the marks of Election in him- 
sdtf he undertakes to determine the ground and origin, the 
possibility and mode of Election itself in relation to Ood; — 
in this ease, and whether he does it for the satisfaction of cu- 

riottty, or from the ambition of answering those who would 
catt God himself to account, why and by what right certain 

Souls were born in Africa instead of England? or why (see- 
ing that it is against all reason and goodness to choose a worse 
whoB being omnipotent he could have created a better) God 
did not create Beasts Men, and Men Angels ? or why God 
created any men but with pre-knowledge of their obedience, 
and why he left any occasion for Election ? — ^in this case, I 
say, we ean only regret, that the Inquirer had not been better 
instructed in the nature, the bounds, the true purposes and 
proper objects of his intellectual faculties, and that he had not 
previously asked himself, by what appropriate Sense, or Or- 
gan of Knowledge, he hoped to secure an insight into a Na- 
ture which was neither an Object of his Senses, nor a part of 
his Self-consciousness ! and so leave him to ward off shadowy 
Spears with the shadow of a Shield, and to retaliate the non- 
sense of Blasphemy with the Abracadabra of Presumption* 
He that will fly without wings must fly in his dreams ; and till 
he awakes, will not find out, that to fly in a dream is btit to 
dream of flying. 

Thus then the Doctrii^e of Election is in itself a necessary 
inference from an undeniable fact — ^necessary at least jTor all 

who hold that the best of Men are what they are througjb the 

grace of God. In relation to the Believer it is a fTope, which 

if it ^ring out of Christian Principles, be examined by the 

tests and nourished by the means prescribed in Scripture, will 

15 
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become a Iwdj/j an aaaured Hope, bat which eanoot in this 
life pass into knowledge^ much less certainty of Fore-knowl- 
edge. The contrary belief does indeed make the article of 
Election both tool and parcel of a mad and mischievous fanati- 
cism. But with what force and clearness does not the Apos- 
tle confute, disclaim, and prohibit the pretence, treating it aa 
a downright contradiction in terms ! See Horn. viii. 24. 

But though I hold the doctrine bandied as Leighton han- 
dles it (that is practically, morally humanly j) rational, safe, 
and of essential importance, I see many [48] reasons resulting 
from the peculiar circumstances, under which St. Paul pisea* 
ched and wrote, why a discreet Minister of the Gospel should 
avoid the frequent use of the temij and express the meaning 
in other words perfectly equivalent and equally scriptural : lest 
in ^ayin^ truth he might convey error. 

Had my purposes been confined to one particular Tenet, an 
apology might be required for so long a Comment. But the 
Header will, I trust, have already perceived, that my object 
has been to establish a general Rule of interpretation and vin- ^ 
dication applicable to aU doctrinal Tenets, and eq)ecially to 
'the (so called) Mysteries of the Christian Faith: to provide 
a Safety-lamp for religious inquirers. Now this I find in the 
principle, that all revealed Truths are to be judged otby us, 
as far as they are possible subjects of Human Conception,, or 
grounds of Practice, or in some way comiected with our mo- 
ral and spiritual Interests. In order to have a reason for for^ 
ming a judgment on any given article, we must be sure that 
we possess a Reason, by and according to which a judgment 
may be formed. Now in respect of all Truths, to which a 
real independent existence is assigned, and which yet are not 
contained in, or to be imagined under, any form of Space or 
Time, it is strictly demonstrable, that the human Reason, con- 
sidered abstractly as the source of positive Science and theo- 
retical InMght^ is not such a Reason. At the utmost, it has 
only a negative voice. /^ In other words, nothing can be allow- 
ed as true for the human Mind, which directly contradicts this 
Reason. But even here, before we admit the existence of 
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any such contradiction, we must be careful to ascertain, that 
there is no equivocation in play, that two different subjects 
are not confounded under one and the same word. A striking 
instance of this has been adduced in the difference between 
the notional Onk of the Ontologists, and the idea of the Liv* 
iBg God. 

But if not the abstract or speculative Reason, and yet a rea* 
son there must be in order to a rational Belief — ^then it must 
be the Proeltcol Reason of Man, comprehending the Will, the 
Conscience, the Moral Being with its inseparable Interests 
and Affections — that Reason, namely, which is the Organ of 
Wisdomj and (as far as man is concerned) the Source of liv- 
ing and actual Truths. 

From the premises we may further deduce, that every 
doctrine is to be intepreted in reference to those, f to whom 
it has been revealed^ or who have or have had the means of 
knowing or heairing the same. For instance: the Doctrine 
that there is no name under Heaven, by which a man can be 
saved, but the name of Jesus. If the word here rendered 
JVome, may be understood (as it well may, and as in other, 
texts it must be) as meaning the Power, or originating Cause,* 
I see no objection on the part of the Practical Reason to our 
belief of the declaration in its whole extent. It is true uni* 
versally or not true at all. If there be any redemptive pow- 
er not contained in 'the Power of Jesus, then Jesus is not the 
Redeemer : not the redeemer of the Worlds not the Jesus ( i. 
e. Saviour ) of ManJktftcf . But if with TertuUian and Augus- 
tin we make the Text assert the condemnation and misery of 
all who are not Christians by Baptism and explicit Belief in 
the Revelation of the New Covenant — then I say, the doc- 
trine is true to all intents and purposes.' It is true, in every 
respect, in which any practical, moral, or spiritual Interest or 
End can be connected with its truth. It is true in respect to 
every man who has had, or who might have had, the Gospel 
preached to him. It is true and obligatmy for every Chris- 
tian community and for every individual Believer, wherever 
the opportunity is afforded of spreading the Light of the Gos- 
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pel and making knoum the name of the only Saviour and Re- 
deeiher. For even though the uninformed Heathens should 
not perish, the guUt of their Perishing will attach to those 
who not only had no certainty of their safety, but who were 
commanded to (ict on the supposition of the contrary. But if 
on the other hand, a theological Dogmatist should attempt to 
persuade me, that this Text was intended to give us an histor- 
ical' knowledge of God's future Actions and Dealings— and 
for the gratification of our curiosity to inform us, that Socrates 
and Phocion, together with all the Savages in the untravelled 
Woods and Wilds of Africa and America, will be sent to keep 
company with the Devil and his Angels in everlasting Tor- 
ments- — I should remind him, that the purpose of Scripture 
was to teach us our duty, not to enable us to sit in Judgment 
on the souls of our fellow creatures. 

One other instance will, I trust, prevent all misconception 
of my meaning. I am clearly convinced, that the scriptural 
and only true [49] Idea of God will, in its development, be 
found to involve the Idea of the Triunity. But I am likewise 
convinced^ that previous to the promulgation of the Gospel 
the Doctrine had no claim on the Faith of Mankind : though 
it might have been a legitimate contemplation for a specula- 
tive philosopher, a Theorem in MetaphyiHcs valid in the 
Schools. 

I form a certain notion in my mind, and say : this is what / 
understand by the term, God. From books and conversation 
I find, that the Learned generally connect the same notion 
with the same word. I then apjdy the Rules, laid down by 
the Masters of Logic, for the involution and evolution of terms 
and prove (to as many as agree with me in my premises) that 
the Notion, God, involves the Notion, Trinity. I now pass 
out of the Schools, and enter into discourse with some friend 
or neighbour, unversed in the formal sciences, unused to the 
processes of Abstraction, neither Logician or Metaphysician ; 
but sensible and singleminded, ^' an Israelite indeed," trust- 
ing in ^^ the Lord God of his Fathers, even the God of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac, and of Jacob." If I speak of God to Am, what 
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will Ae understand me to be speaking of ? What does he 
mean, said suppose me to mean, by the word ? An Accident 
or Product of the reasoning faculty, or an Abstraction which 
the human Mind medLCS by reflecting on its own thoughts and 
forms of thinking ? No. By God he understands me to mean 
an existing and self-subsisting reality [50], a real and personal 
Being— even the Persanj the i am, who sent Moses to his 
Forefathers in Egypt. Of the actual existence of this divine 
Person he has the same historical assurance as of theirs ; con- 
firmed indeed by the Book of Nature, as soon and as far as 
that stronger and better Light has taught him to read and con^ 
strue it — confirmed by it, I say, but not, derived from it. Now 
by what right can I require this Man ( and of such men the 
great majority of serious Believers consisted previous to the 
Light of the Gospel) to receive a Notion of mine, wholly al- 
ien from his habits of thinking, because it may be logically, de- 
duced from anodier Notion, with which he was almost as little 
acquainted, and not at all concerned? Grant for a moment, 
that the latter (i. e. the Notion, with which I first set out) as 
soon as it is combined with the assurance of a corresponding 
Reality becomes indentical with the true and effective Idea of 
God ! Grant, that in thus realizing the Notion I am warran- 
ted by Revelation, the Law of Conscience, and the interests 
and necessities of my Moral Being ! Yet by what authority, 
by what inducement, am 1 entitled to attach the same reality 
^ to a second Notion, a Notion drawn from a Notion ? It is evi- 
dent, that if 1 have the same Right, it must be on the same 
grounds. Revelation must have assured it, my conscience re- 
quired it — or in some way or other 1 must have an interest in 
this belief. It must concern me, as a moral and responsible 
Being.. Now these grounds were first given in the Redemp- 
tion of Mankind by Christ, the Saviour and Mediator : and by 
the utter incompatibility of these offices with a mere Crea- 
ture^ On the doctrine of Redemption depends the Faith; the 
Dtsiffy of believing in the Divinity of our Lord. And this 
again is the strongest Ground for the reality of that Idea, in 
which alone this Divinity can be received without breach of 
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ith in the unity of the Godhead. But such is the 13e« 
1 Trinity. Strong; as the motires are that indoee me (o 
the fuU diacussioD of this gieat Article of the Christian 
I, I cannot withstand the raqaest of several Divines, 
i situation and extensive services entitle them to the ut- 
deference, that I Aould so lar deviate from my first in< 
<n as at least to indicate the pmnt mi which 1 stand, and 
ivent the misconceptiMi of my purpose : as if I held the 
ne of the Trinity for « Truth which Men could be cidled 

believe by mere force of Reasoning, independently of 
ositive Revelation. In short, it bad been r^mrted in cer- 
urcles, that 1 considered this doctrine as a demonstrable 
if the Reli^on of Nature. Now though it m^t be si^ 
t to say, that I r^ard the veiy pkatae " Rev^Ued Rdi- 

as a {deooasm, inasmuch as a religion not revealed is, 
' judgment, no religicm at all ; I have no objection to an- 
X more particularly and distinctly what I do and what I 
>t maintain on this point ; provided that in the following 
nqrfi, with this view inserted, the reader will look for 
Dg more than a plain statenunt of my (^nions. The 
ids on which they rest, and the arguments by which they 
> be vindicated, are for another place. 
■old then, it is true, that all the (so called) Demonstra' 

of a God either prove too little, as that from the Order 
ippareot/'Purpose in Nature; or too much, viz. that the 
d is itself God ; or they clandestinely involve the ct«i- , 
)n in the Premises, passing off the mere analysis or expli- 
n of an Assertion for the Proof of it — a qpecieS of logical 
demain not unlike that of the Jug^ers at a Fair, who 
ng into their mouths what seems to be a walnut, draw ont 
re yards of Ribbon. On this sophism rest the pretended 
monstrations of a God" grounded on the Postulate t^ a ' 
Cause. And lastly in all these Demonstiations the au< 
I presuppose the Idea or Conception of a God without be* 
Me to authenticate it, i. e. to give an account whence 

obtained it. For it is clear, that the proof first mention- 
id the most natural and convincing of all ( the Cotaaolo- 
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gicdi I mean or that from the Order in Nature ) presupposes 
the Ontological — i, e. the proof of a God from the necessity 
and Jiecessarj Ohjeeiiirity of the Idea. If the latter can as- 
sure us of a Ood as an existing Reality, the former will go far 
to prove his Power, wisdom and Benevolence. All this I 
hold. But I also hold, that this Truth the hardest to demon- 
strate, is the one which of all others least needs to be demon- 
strated; that though there may be no conclusive demonstra- 
tions of a good, wise, living and personal God, there are so 
many convincing reasons for it, within and without — a grain of 
sand sufficing, and a whole universe at hand to echo the deci- 
sion ! — that for every mind not devoid of all reason, and dei^- 
rately conscience-proof, the Truth which it is the least possi- 
ble* to prove, it is little less than impossible not to believe ! 
only indeed just so much short of impossible, as to leave some 
room for the will and moral election, and thereby to keep 
it a truth of Religion, and the possible subject of a Command- 
ment[51]. 

On this account I do not demand of a Deut^ that he should 
adopt the doctrine of the Trinity. For he might very weii 
be justified in replying, that he rejected the doctrine, not be- 
cause it could not be demonstrated^ nor yet on the score of 
any incomprehensibilities and seeming contradictions that 
might be objected to it, as knowing diat these might be, and 
in fact had been, urged with equd force against a personal 
God under any form capable of Love and Veneration ; but 
because he had not the same theoretical necessity, the same 
interests and instincts of Reason for the one hypothesis as for the 
other. It is not enough, the Deist might justly say, that there is 
no cogent reason why I should not believe the Trinity : you 
must show me some cogent reason why I should. 

But the case is quite different with a Chiistian, who accepts 
the Scriptures as the Word of God, yet refuses his assent to 
the plainest declarations of these Scriptures, and explains 
away the most express texts into, metaphor and hyperbole, 
because the literal and obvious interpretation is ( according to 
his notions) absurd and contrary to reason. He is bound to 
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show, that it is so in anj sense, not equally applieahle to the 
texts asserting the Being, Infinity, and Personality of God the>r 
Father, the Eternal and Omnipresent ohb, who created the 
Heaven and the Earth. And the more is he bound to do this^ 
and the greater is my right to demand it of him, because the 
doctrine of Redemption from Sin supplies the Christian with 
motives and reasons for the divinity of the Redeemer far more 
concerning and coercive subjectively ^ i. e. in the economy of 
his own Soul, than are all tiie inducements that can influence 
the Deist objectively, u e. in the interpretation of Nature. 

Do I then utterly exclude the speculative Reason from Tlie* 
ology ? No ! It is its office and rightful privilege to deter- 
mine on the negative truth of whatever we are required to be- 
lieve. The Doctrhie must not contradict any universal prin^ 
ciple: for this would be a Doctrine that eontradieted itsM.0 
Or Philosophy ? No. It may be and has been the servant 
and pioneer of Faith by convincing the mind, that a doctrine is 
cogitable, that the soul can present the Idea to itself: and 
that if we determine to contemplate, or think of, the subject 
at all, so and in no other form can this be effected. So far 
are both Logic and Philosophy to be received and trusted* 
But' the duty, and in some cases and for some persons even 
the right, of thinking on subjects beyond the bounds of sen- 
sible experience ; the grounds of the real truth ; the Life, the 
Substance, the Hope, the Ijove, in one word, the Faith : these 
are Derivatives from the practical, moral, and spiritual Nature 
and Being of Man. 

APHORISM m. 

That Religion is designed to improve the nature and faeul- 
ties of Man, in order to the right governing of our actions, to 
the securing the peace and progress, external, and internal; of 
Individuals and of Communities, and lastly to the rendering 
us capable of a more perfect state, entitled the kingdom of 
God, to which the present Life is probationary — this is a truth 
which all who have truth only in view, will receive on its own 
evidence. If such then be the main end of Religion altogeth- 
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0r (thfe impiroveiiieDt namelj of our nature and fiicalties), it 
18 plain, that every part of Religion is to be judged by its re- 
lation to tbis main end. And since the Christian Scheme is 
Religion in its most perfect and effective Form, a revealed 
Religion, and therefore, in a special sense proceeding from 
that being who made us and knows what we are, of course 
therefore adapted to the needs and capabilities of Human Na« 
tore ; nothing can be a part of this holy faith that is not duly 
proportioned to this end* . Extracted with slight alterationB 
from Bmn^Vs Preface to Vol. ii. of the IKat. of the Refor- 

coMMEirr. 

This Aphorism should be borne in mind, whenever a theo- 
logical Resolve is proposed to us as an article of Faith. Take, 
for instance, the Determinations passed at the Synod of Dort, 
concerning the Absolute Decrees of God in connexion with 
his Omniscience and Fore-knowledge. Or take the Decision 
in the Council of Trent on the Difference between the two 
kinds of Transubstantiation, the one in which both the Sub- 
stance and the Accidents are changed, the same matter re- 
maining — as in the conversion of Water to Wine at Cana : 
the other, in which the Matter and Substance are changed, 
the Accidents remaining unaltered, as in the Eucharist — this 
latter being Transubstantiation par eminence ! Or rather take 
the still more tremendous Dogma, that it is indispensable to 
a saving Faith carefully to distinguish the one kind from the 
other, and to believe both, and to believe the necessity of be- 
lieving both in order to Salvation ! For each or either of 
these extra-scriptural Articles of Faith the preceding Apho- 
rism supplies a safe criterion. Will the belief tend to the im- 
provement of any pf my moral or intellectual faculties ? But 
before I can be convinced that a Faculty will be improved^ I 
must be assured that it exists. On all these dark sayings, 
therefore, of Dort or Trent, it is quite sufficient to adc, by 
what faculty^ organ^ or inlet of knowledge we are to assure 

ourselves, that the words mean any thing, or correspond to 

16 
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U17 obj«et out of our own mind Or even in it : unl$sft indeed 
the mere craying and striving to think on, after all the mate* 
rials for thinking have been exhausted, can be called an dbjtct* 
When a number of trust-worthy Persons assure me, that a 
portion of fluid which they saw to be Water, by some change 
in the fluid itself, or in their Senses, suddenly acquired the 
Colour, Taste, Smell, and exhiWating property of Wine, I 
perfectly understand what they telPn^O) and likewise by what 
laculties they might have come to the knowledge of the Fact. 
But if any one of the number not satk^d with my aeqnies^. 
cence in the Fact, should insist on my believing, that the Jisd* 
ter remained the same, the Substance and the Accidents hav- 
ing been removed in order to make way for a difiierent Sub- 
stance with different Accidents, I must entreat his permission 
to wait till I can discover in myself any faculty, by which 
there can be presented to me a matter distinguishable from 
Accidents, and a Substance that is different from both. It is 
true, I have a faculty of articulation ; but I do not see that it 
can be improved by my using it for the formation of words 
without meaning, or at best, for the utterance of Thoughts, 
that mean only the act of so thinking, or of trying so to think. 
But the end of Religion is the improvement of our Nature 
and Faculties. Ergo, &c. Q. E. D. I sum up the whole in 
one great practical Maxim. The Object of religious Contem- 
plation, and of a truly spiritual Faith, is the ways of God' to 
Mait. Of the Workings of the Godhead, God himself has 
told us, My Ways are not as your ways, nor my Thoughts as 
your Thoughts. 

APHORISM IV. 

THE CHARACTCRISTIC DIFFERBirCS BETWEEN THE DISCIPLIMlfe 
OF THE ANCIENT PHILOSOPHERS AND THE DISPENSATION OF 
THE OOSPEL. 

By undeceiving, enlarging, and informing the Intellect, Phi- 
losophy sought to purify, and to elevate the Moral Character. 
Of course, those alone could receive the latter and incompara- 
bly greater Benefit, who by natural capacity and favourable 
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eontingencies of Fortune were fit Recipientfl of the former. 
How small the number, we scarcely need the evidence of His- 
tor|r to assure us. Across the Night of Paganism, Philosophy 
flitted on, like the Lanthorn-fly of the Tropics, a Light to itself, 
and an Ornament, but alas! no more than an ornament, of the 
surrounding Darkness. 

Christianity reversed the order. By means accessible to 
«11, by inducements operative on all, and by convictions, the 
grounds and materials o£ which all men migirt ifind in' them^ 
selves her first step was to cleanse the Heart. But the bene- 
fit did not stop here. In preventing the rank vapours that 
steam up from the corrupt Heart Christianity restores tbe /n- 
teUectVikewiae to its natural clearness. By relieving the mind 
from the distractions and importunities of the unruly pas- 
sions, she improves the quoMiy of the Utiderstanding : while 
at the same time she presents for its contemplations Ob- 
jects so great and so bright as cannot but enlarge the Organ, 
by which they are contemplated. The Fears, the Hopes, the 
Remembrances, the Anticipations, the inward and outward Ex- 
perience, the Belief and the Faith, of a Christian form 6f them- 
i^lves a Philosophy and a sum of Knowledge, which a Life 
qpent in the Grove of Academus, or the "painted Porch," 
could not have attained or collected. The re suit is contained 
in the fact of a wide and still widening CnnisrmsDOM. 

Yet I dare not say, that the effects have been proportionate 
to the divine wisdom of the Scheme. Too soon did the Doe- 
tors of the Church forget that the Hearty the Moral Nature, was 
the Beginning and the End ; and that Truth, Knowledge and 
Insight were comprehended in its expansion. This was the 
true and first apostasy — when in Council and Synod the divine 
Humanities of the Gospel gave way to speculative Sy3tems, 
and Religion became a Science of Shadows under the name 
of Theology, or at best a bare Skeleton of Truth, without 
life or interest, alike inaccessible and unintelligiMe to the ma- 
jority of Christians. For these therefore there remained only 
rites and ceremonies and spectacles, shows .and semblanees* 
Thus among the learned the substance of things hop^ Ser 
( Heb. xi. 1 . ) passed off into Notions ; and for the Unlearned 
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the surfaces of Things became [52] Substance. The Chris- 
tian world was for centuries divided into the Manj, that did 
not think at all, and the Few who did nothing but thinkr^hoth 
alike unreflecting^ the one from defect of the Act^ the other 
from the absence of an Object, 

APHORISM V. 

There is small chance of Truth at the goal where there it 
not child-like Humility at the Starting-post. 

COMMENT. 

Humility is the safest Ground of Docility : and Docility the 
surest Promise of Docibility. Where there is no working of 
Self-love)in the heart that secures a leaning beforehand ; where 
the great Magnet of the Planet is not overwhelmed or obscur* 
ed by partial masses of Iron in close neighbourhood to the 
Compass of the Judgment, though hidden or unnoticed ; there 
will this great Desideratum be found of a child-like Humility. 
Do I then say, that I am to bfe influenced by no Interest ? Far 
from it ! There is an Interest of Truth : or how could there 
be a Love of Truth ? And that a love of Truth for its own 
sake, and merely as Truth, is possible, my Soul bears witness 
to itself in its inmost recesses. But there are other Inter-* 
ests — those of Goodness, of Beauty, of Utility. It would be 
a sorry proof of the Humility I am extolling, were I to ask for ^ 
Angels' wings to overfly my own Human Nature. I exclude 
none of these. It is enough if the ^^ kne clmamen^^^ the gen- 
tle Bias, be given by no interest that concerns myself other 
tbsin as I am a Man, and included in the great family of Man* 
kind; but which does therefore especially concern me, be- 
cause being a common Interest of all men it must needs con- 
cern the very essentials of my Being, and because these ea- 
sentials, as existing in me, are especially intrusted to my par- 
ticular charge. 

Widely different from this social and truth attracted Bias, 
different both in its nature and its effects, is the Interest con- 
nected with th(8 desire of distinguishing yourself from other 
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men, in order to be distinguished by them. Hoc re vera est 
inter te et veritatem. This Interest does indeed stand be- 
tween thee and truth. I might add between thee and thy own 
soul. It is scarcely more at variance with the love of truth 
than it is unfriendly to the attainment that deserves that name. 
By your own act you have appointed the Many as your Judg- 
es and Appraisers : for the anxiety to be admired is a loveless 
passion, ever strongest with regard to those by whom we are 
least known and least cared for, loiid on the Hustings, gay 
in the Ball-room, mute and sullen at the family Fireside. 
What you have acquii*ed by patient thought and cautious dis- 
crimination, demands a portion of the same effort in those who 
are to receive it from you. But Applause and Preference are 
things of Barter ; and if you trade in them. Experience will 
soon teach you that there are easier and less unsuitable ways 
to win golden judgments than by at once taxing the patience 
and humiliating the self-opinion of your judges. To obtain 
your end, your wotds must be as indefinite as their Thoughts : 
and how vague and general these are even on objects of sense, 
the few who at a mature age have seriously set about the dis- 
cipline of their faculties, and have honestly taken stock, best 
know by recollection of their own state. To be admired you 
must make your auditors believe at least that they understand 
what you say ; which, be assured, they never will, if it be 
Worth understanding, or if you understand your own soul. 
But while your prevailing motive is to be compared and ap- 
preciated, is it credible, is it possible, that you should in ear- 
nest seek for a knowledge which is and must remain a hidden 
Light, a secret Treasure ? Have you children, or have you 
lived among children, and do you not know, that in all things, 
in food, in medicine, in all their doings and abstainings they 
must believe in order to acquire a reason for their belief? But 
so is it with religious truths for all men. H^hese we must all 
learn as children. The ground of the prevailing error on this 
point is the ignorance, that in spiritual concernments to be- 
lieve and to understand are not diverse things, but the same 
thing in different periods of its growth. Belief is the seed, 
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received ioto the will, of which the Understanding or Knowl* 
edge is the Flower, and the thing believed is the fruit. Un- 
less ye believe (saith the Prophet) ye cannot understand : and 
unless ye be humUe as children, ye not only wiU not, but ye 
cannot believe. Of such therefore is the Kingdom of Hea* 
• yen. Yea, blessed is the calamity that makes us bumble : 
though so repugnant thereto is our nature, in our present statte 
that after a while, it is to be feared, a second and sharper ea» 
lamity would be wanted to cure us of our pride Ux having be- 
come so humUe. 

Lastly, there are among us, though fewer and less in fash- 
ion than among our ancestors. Persons who, like Shaftesbury, 
do not belong to '^ the herd of Epicurus," yet prefer a philo- 
sophic Paganism to the morality of the Gospel. Now it would 
conduce, methinks, to the child-Uke Humility, we have been 
discoursing of, if the use of the term. Virtue, in that high 
comprehensive, and notional sense in which it was used by 
the ancient Stoics, were abandoned, as a relic of Paganism, to 
these modem Pagans : and if Christians restoring the word to 
its original import, viz. Manhood or M^uiliness, used it exclu- 
sively to express the quality of Fortitude ; Strength of Char- 
acter in relation to the resistance opposed by Nature and the 
irrational Passions to the Dictates of Reason ; Energy of will 
in preserving the Line of Rectitude tense and firm against the 
warping forces and treacheries of Temptation. Surely, it 
were far less unseemly to value ourselves on this moral 
/ Strength than on Strength of Body, or even Strength of In- 
tellect. But we will rather value it for ourselves : and bear- 
ing in mind the old adage, Quis custodiet ipsum Custodem ? 
we will value it the more, yea, then only will we allow it true 
spiritual Worth, when we possess it as a gift of Grace, a boon 
of Mercy undeserved, a fulfilment of a free Promise ( 1 Cor- 
inth. X. 13.) What more is meant in this last paragraph, let 
the venerable Hooksr say for me in the following 

APHORISM VL 
What is Virtue but a Medicine, and Vice but a Wound ? 
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Tea, -we hare so often deeply wounded ourselres with Medi- 
cine, that Ood hath been fain to make i¥otinds tnedicinable ; 
to cure by Vice where Virtue haA stricken ; to suffer the 
just man to fall, that being raised he may be taught what pow« 
er it was which upheld him standing. I am not afraid to af- 
firm it Ix^y widi St. Augustine, that Men puffed up through 
a proud Opinion of their own Sanctity and Holiness receive a 
benefit at the hands of God, and are assisted with his Grace 
when with his Grace they are norassisted, but permitted (and 
that grievously) to transgress. Whereby, as Aey were through 
over^great Liking of themselves supplanted (Mpped up)^ so 
tiie dislike of that which did supplant them may establish 
them afterwards the surer. Ask the very Soul of Peter, 
and it shall undoubtedly itself make you this answer : My 
eager protestations made in the glory of my spiritual strength, 
I am ashamed of. But my shame and the Tears, with which 
my Presumption and my Wearkness were bewailed, recur in 
the songs of my Thankspving. My Strength had been my 
iSuin, my Fall hath proved my Stay. Sermon on the Nature 
of Pride^ Hooker's Works, p. 521 • 

APHORISM VIL 

The Being and Providence of One Living God, Holy, Gra- 
cious, Merciful, the Creator ami Preserver of all Things, and 
a Father of the Righteous ; ibja-- Moral Law in ^ its utmost 
height, breadth and purity ; a State of Retribution after death ; 
the 2 Resurrection of the Dead ; and a Day of Judgment — all 
these were known and received by the Jewish People, as 
established articles of the National Faith, at or before the Pro- 
claiming of Christ by the Baptist. They are the ground-work 
of Christianity, and essentials in the Christian Faith, but not 
its characteristic and peculiar Doctrines : except indeed as they 
are confirmed, enlivened, realized and brought home to the 
whole Being of Man, Head, Heart, and Spirit, by the truths 
and influences of the Gospel. 

Peculiar to Christianity are : 

I. The belief that a Means of Salvation has been effected 
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and provided for the Human Race by the incarnation of the 
Son of God in the person of Jesus Christ ; and that his Life 
on earth, his Sufferings, Death, and Resurrection, are not only 
proofs and manifestations, but likewise essential and effective 
parts of the great Redemptive Act, whereby also the Obst^e 
from the corruption of our Nature is rendered no longer insur- 
mountable. 

IL The belief in the possible appropriation of this benefit 
by Repentance and Faith, including the Aids that render an 
effective Faith and Repentance themselves possible. 

III. The belief ;in the reception (by as many as ^^ shall be 
Heirs of Salvation") of a living and spiritual Principle, a seed 
of Life capable of surviving this natural life, and of exi^ting 
in a divine and immortal State. 

IV. The belief in the awakening of the Spirit[53] in them 
that truly believe, and in the communion of the Spirit, thus 
awakened, with the Holy Spirit. 

y. The belief in the accompanying and consequent gifts, 
graces, comforts, and privileges of the Spirit, which acting 
primarily on the heart and wiU cannot butmanifiest themsdves 
in suitable works of Love and Obedience, i. e. in right acts 
with right affections, from right principles. 

Further, as Christians, we are tau^t, that tbisse Works are 
the appointed signs and evidences of our Faith ; and that un- 
der limitation of the power, the means, and the opportu- 
nities afforded us individually, they are the rule and measure^ 
by which we are bound and enabled to judge, of what ^irit 
we are : and all these together with the doctrine of the Fa- 
thers reproclaimed in the everlasting Gospel, we receive in 
the full assurance, that God beholds and will finally judge us 
with a merciful consideration of our infirmities, a gracious ac- 
ceptance of our sincere though imperfect strivings, a forgive- 
ness of our defects through the mediation, and a completion of 
our deficiencies by the perfect righteousness, of the Man 
Christ Jesus, even the Word that was in the b^inning with 
God, and who, being God, became Man for the redemption of 
Mankind. 
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COMMBNT. 

I earnestly entreat the Reader to pause awhile, and io join 
with me in reflecting on the preceding Aphorism. It has been 
mj aim throughout this work to enforce two points : 1. That 
MoRALixr arising out of the Reason and Conscience of Men, 
and PnvrmscBy which in tike manner flows out of the Under- 
standing and the natural Wants and Desires of the Individual, 
are two distinct things ; 2* That Morality with prudaice as 
its instrument has, considered abstractedly, not only a value 
but a worth in itself. Now the question is (and it is a ques* 
tion which every man must answer for himself) ^^ From what 
you know of yourself; of your own. heart and Strength ; and 
from what History and p6rs«mal. Experience have led you to 
conclude of mankind generally ; dare you tfust to it ? Dare 
you trust to it ? To ity and to it alone ? If so, well ! It is 
at your own risk. I judge you not. Before Him, who can- 
not be mocked, you stand or fall. But if not, if you have had 
too good reason to know, that your heart is deceitful and your 
strength weakness : if you are disposed to<exolaim with Paul — 
the Law indeed is holy, just, good, spiritual ; but I am car- 
nal, sold under sin : for that which I do, I allow not ; and what 
I would, that do I not ? — ^in this case, there is a voice that 
says. Come unto me ; and Lwill give you rest. This is the 
Voice of Christ : an^ the Conditions, under which the prom- 
ise was given by hiin, are that you believe tn him, and believe 
his words. And he has further assured you, that if you do 
so, you will obey. You are, in short, to embrace the Chria^ 
Uan Faith as your Religion — those truths which St. Paul be- 
lieved after his conversion, and not those only which he be- 
lieved no less undoubtingly while he was persecuting* Christ, 
and an enemy of the Christian Religion. With what cousin* 
tency could I ofier you this volume as Aids to Reflection if I 
did not call on you to ascertain in the first instance what these 
truths are ? But these I could not lay before you without first 
enumerating certain other points of belief, which though truths, 
indispensable truths, and truths comprehended or rather pre- 

17 
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supposed in the Christian Scheme, are yet not these Truths. 
John i. 17. 

While doing this, I was aware that the Positions, in the first 
paragraph of the preceding Aphorism, to which the numerical 
marks are affixed, will startle some of my Readers* L^t the 
following sentences serve for the notes correspondiiig to the 
marks , 

I Be you holy : even as God is holy. — ^What more doeshe 
require of thee, O man ! than to do jjusti.ce, love mercy, ^ni) 
walk humbly with . the Lord thy Crod ? To these nummary 
passages from Mosea and the Fr<^het6 ( the first exhj.bittng the 
closed, the second the expanded, Hand qf the Moral Law)^ I 
might add the Authorities of Grotius and othei* more orthodoji 
and not less learned Divines, for the opinion, that the Lord's 
Prayer was a delectum^ and the fa:nious Passage [The Hpur is 
now coming, John v. 28,. 29.] a (HMiofi by our Lord from the 
Litairgy of the Jewish Church. But it will be sufficient to re- 
mind the reader that the apparent difierenee between the pr<Maa* 
inent moral truths of the Old and thpse of the New Testament 
results from the latter having beei^ written in Greek ; while 
the conversations recorded by the Evangelists took place in 
Hebrew or Syro«qhaldaic» Hence it h^^ppened that where 
our Lord cited the original text, his Biographers substituted 
the Septuagint Version, while our English Version is in both 
instances immediate and literal— in the Old Testament from 
the Hebrew Original, in the New Testament iirom the freer 
Greek Translation. The text, ^^I give you. a new command'- 
ment," has no connexion with the present subject. 

^There is a current mistake on this point likewise, though 
this article of the Jewish Belief is not only asserted by St. 
Paul, but is elsewhere spoken of as common to the Twelve 
Tribes. The mistake consists in supposing the Pharise^a to 
have been a distinct &c/, andin strangely over-rating the nma- 
ber of the Sadducees. The former were distinguished not by 
holding, as matters of religious belief, articles different fi^om 
the Jewidi Church at large ; but by their pretences to a mor^ 
rigid orthodoxy, a more scrupulous performance. They were. 
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in short (if I may dare use a phrase which I dislike as profane 
and denounoe as uncharitaUe), the Evangelicals and strict 
Profewors of the Day. Tte latter, the Sadducees, whose 
opinions much more nearly resembled those of the Stoics than 
the Epicureans ( a remark that will appear paradoxical to those 
only who have abstracted their notions of the Stoic Philoso- 
phy from Epictetus, Mark Axitonine, and certain brilliant in* 
consistencies of Seneca), were a handful of rich men, romaU" 
ized Jews, not more numerous than Infidels among us, and held 
by the Peofle' at large , in at least equal Abhorrence. Their 
great argument was : that the Belief of a liiture StAte of re- 
wards and punishmeiits injured or destroyed the purity of the 
Moral Law for the more enlightened Classes, and weakened 
the influence of the Laws of the Land for the People, the vul- 
gar Multitude. 



I will now suppose the Reader to have thoughtfuUy re-pe- 
rused the Paragraph containing the Tenets peculiar to Chris^ 
tianity, and|if he have his religious principles yet to form, I 
should expect to overhear a troubled Murmur : How can I 
i»>mprehend this ? How is this to be proved ? To the first 
Question I should janswer : Christianity is not a Theory, or a 
Speculation; but a Zd/e. Not a Philosophy of Life, .but a 
Life and a living jHoeess. To the second : Try it. It has 
been eighteen hundred Years in existence : and has one Indi- 
vidual left a record, like the following? [I tried it; and it 
did not answer. I made the experiment faithfully according to 
the directions ; and the result has been, a conviction of my own 
credulity.] Have you, in your own experience, met with any 
one in whose words you could place full confidence, and who 
has serioudy affirmed, [I have given Christianity a fair trial. 
I was aware, that its promises were made only conditionally. 
But my heart bears me witness, that I have to the utmost of 
my power complied with these conditions. Both outwardly 
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and in the discipline of mj inward acts and affections, I hare 
performed the duties which it enjoins, and I have used the 
means', which it prescribes. Yet my Assurance of its truth 
has received no increase. Its promises have not been fulfil'* 
led : and 1/ repent me of mj delusion !] If neither your own 
experience nor tl^e History of almost two thousand years has 
presented a single testimony to this purport ; and if you have 
read and heard of many who have lived and died bearing wit^ 
ness to the contrary : and if you have yourself met with some 
one, in whom on any other point you would place unqualified 
trust, who has on his own experience made report to you, that 
*^ he is faithful who promised, and what he promised he has 
proved himself able to perform :" is it bigotry, if I fear that 
the Unbelief, which prejudges and prevents the experiment, 
has its source elsewhere than in the uncorrupted judgment; 
tthat not the strong free Mind, but the enslaved Will, is the true 
original Infidel in this instance? It would not be the first 
time, that a treacherous Bosom-Sin had Suborned the Under- 
standings of men to bear false witness against its avowed ene- 
my, the right though unreceived Owner of the House, who 
had long warned itout, and waited only for its ejection to en- 
ter and take possession of the same. 

I have elsewhere in the present Work, though more at large 
in the "Elements of Discourse" which, God permitting, vrill 
follow it, explained the difference between the Understanding 
and the Reason^ by Reason meaning exclusively the specula- 
tive or scientific Power so called, the Nous or Mens of the 
Ancients. And wider still is the distinction between the Un- 
derstanding and the Spiritual Mind. But no Gift of God does 
or can contradict any other Gift, except by misuse or misdirec- 
tion. Most readily therefore do I admit, that thete can be no 
contrariety between Revelation and the Understanding; un- 
less you call the fact, that the Skin, though sensible of the 
warmth of the Sun, can convey no notion of its figure, or its 
joyous light, or of the colors, it impresses on the clouds, a con- 
trariety between the Skin and the Eye ; or infer that the cu- 
taneous and the optic nerves contradict each other. 
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But we have grounds to believe, that there are yet other 
Bajs or Effluences from the San, which neither Feding nor 
Sight can apprehend, bjut which are to be inferred from the ef- 
fects. And were it even so with regard to the Spiritual Sun, 
how would this contradict the Understanding or the Reason ? 
It k a if6fficient proof of the contrary, that the Mysteries in 
question are not in the directian of the Understanding or the 
(speculative) Reason. They do not move on the same line 
or plane with them, and therefore cannot contradict them.. But 
besides this, in the Mystery that most immediately concerns 
. the Believer, that of the birth into a new awi spiritual life, 
the common sense and experience of mankind come in aid of 
their faith. The analogous facts which we know to be true, 
not only facilitate the apprehension of the facts promised to 
us, and expressed by the same words in conjunction with a 
distinctive epithet; but being confessedly not less incompre- 
hensible, the certain knatvledge of the one disposes us to the 
belief of the other. It removes at least all objections to the 
truth of the doctrine derived from the mysteriousness of its 
subject. The Life we seek after, is a mystery; but so both ., 
in itself and in its origin is the Life we have. In order to meet 
this question, however, with minds duly prepared, there are 
two preliminary enquiries to be decided; the first respecting 
the purport^ the second respecting the Umgtuige of the Gospel. 

First then of the purport^ viz. what the Gospel does not', 
and what it does profess to be. The Ciospel is not a system of 
Theology, nor a Syntagma of Theoretical propositions and 
conclusions for the enlargement of speculative knowledge, eth- 
ical or metaphysical. But it is a History, a series of Facts and 
Events related or announced. These do indeed, involve, or 
rather I should say they at the same time are, most important 
doctrinal Truths ; but still Fads and Declaration of Facts. 

Secondly of the language. This is a wide subject. But 
the point, to which I chiefly advert, is the necessity of tho- 
roughly understanding the distinction between analogous and 
metaphorical language. Analogies are used in aid of ConviC' 
iion : Metaphors^ as means of Illustration. The language ia 
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analogous, wberev^ a tbmg^' p^wear^ er principle in a hi^ef 
d^ity is expressed by the saaie thing, power, or principle in 
a lower but tnoie known form, ^ch, for instance, is the lan^- 
^uage of John iii< 6. Thai ^hich is barn of the Flesh, is 
Fk$h ; thai which ia horn of the Sfpifit^ is Spirit. The latter 
half of the verse. contains the fact ddserted; the former half 
the mwlogoua fact, by which it is rendered intelligible. If 
apj man choose to c«^ this metaphorical or fignratiye, I ask 
jj^m whether with Hobbs and Bolingbroke he applies the same 
vole to the moral attributes of the Deitj ? Whether he re- 
gards the divine* Ju&tiee, for instance, as a metaphorical term, 
^a Mere figure of speech? If he diselaitns this, then. I answer, 
neither do I regard the words, bom again, or spiritual life, zb 
figures or metaphors. I have only to add, that these analogies 
•are the material, or (to speak chemically) the base, of Sym- 
bols and symbolical expressions ; the nature of which as al- 
ways tot^tegorical (i. e. expressing the softne subject but with 
a d^erence) in contra-distinction from metaphois and simili- 
tudes, that are always aZJegorical (i. e. expressing a diff^erent 
subject but with a resemblance ) will be found explained at 
large in the Statesman's Manual, p. 35 — 88, [54]. 

Of metaphorical langtiage, on the other hand, let the follow- 
ing be taken as instance and illustration. I am speaking, we 
will suppose, of an Act, which in its own nature, and as a pro^ 
dueing and efficient cause, is transcendent; but which produ- 
ces sundry effects, each of which is the same in kind with an 
efiect produced by a Cause well known and of ordinary occur- 
rence. Now when I characterize or designate <l)is transcen- 
dent Act, in exclusive reference to these its effects, by a suc- 
cession of names borrowed from their ordinai-y causes ; not 
for the purpose of rendering the Act itself, or the manner of 
the Agency, conceivable, but in order to show the nature and 
magnitude of the Benefits received from it, and thus to excite, 
the due admiration, gratitude, and love in the Receivers; — in 
this case I should be ri^tly ^described as speaking tnefctpAon- 
cally. And in this case to confound the simHarUy in respect 
of the effects relatively to the Recipients with an identity in 
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respect of the causes or modes of causation relatively to the 
transcendent Act or the divine Agent, is a confusion of meta« 
phor with analogy, and of figurative with literal ; and has been 
and -continues to be a fruitful source of superstition or enthu* 
»a«n in Believers, and o^ objections and prejudices to Infideh 
and Sceptics. But «ach of these points is worthy of a sepa- 
rate consideration: and apt occasions will be found of revert* 
ing to them severally in the following Aphorisms or the com* 
- ments thereto attached. 

APHORISM VIIL . LEWHTOj*. 

Faith elevates the soul not only above Sense and sensU>Ie 
things, \mt above Reason itself. As Reason corrects the er- 
rors which Sense might occasion, so supernatural Faith cor-^' 
rects the errors of natural reason judging according to sense. 

COMMENT. 

'^ The Editor's remarks on this aphorism from Archbishof) 
Leighton cannot be better introduced, or their purport more 
distinctly announced, than by the following sentence from 
Harrington, with no other change than was necessary to make 
the words express without aid of the context, what from the 
fcontext it is evident was the Writer's meaning. " The defini- 
tion and proper character of Man — that, namely, which should 
contra-distinguish him from the Animals — is to be taken from 
his Reason rather than from his Understanding : in regard that 
in other creatures there may be something of Understanding 
but there is nothing of Reason." See the Friend, vol. i. p. 
263 — 277; and the Appendix (Note C.) to the Statesman's 
Manual, p. [55.] 

Sir Thomas Brown, in his Religio Medici, complains, that 
there are not impossibilities enough in Religion for his active 
faith ; and adopts by choice and in free preference such inter- 
pretations of certain texts and declarations of Holy Writ, as 
place them in irreconcilable contradiction to the demonstrations 
of science and experience of mankind, because ( says he ) I love 
to lose myself in a mystery, and 'tis my solitary recreation to 
pose my apprehension with those involved enigmas and riddles 
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of the Trinity and Incarnation — ^^and because he ddigi^ (as 
thinking " it no vulgar part of faith) to.beiieye a thing not on* 
Ij above but contrary to Reason, and against the evidence of 
o^or proper senses. For the worthy knight could answer all 
the objections of the Devil and Reason ( ! ! ) ^' with the odd reso- 
lution he had learnt of Tertullian : Certum est quia impos- 
sibile est. It< is certfdnly true because it is quite imposible !" 
Now this I call Ui.tra-fidianisii[56]. 

Again, there is a scheme constructed on the pruusiple of re- 
taining the social sympathies, that attend on the name of Be- 
liever, at the le^st possible expenditure of Belief — a scheme 
of picking and choosing Scripture texts for the support ai doc- 
trines that had been learned beforehand from the hi^er oraele 
of Commcni Sense ; which, as a^jplied to the truths of Religion, 
means the popular part of the philosophy in fashion. Of course, 
the scheme differs at different times and in different Individuals 
in the number of articles excluded ; but, it may always be recog- 
nized by this permanent character, that its object is to draw re- 
ligion down to the Believer's intellect, instead of raising his in- 
tellect up to' religion. And this extreme I call Minimifidian- 

ISM. 

Now if thc^e be one Preventive of both these extremes more 
efficacious than another, and preliminary to all the rest, it is 
the being made fully aware of the diversity of Reason and Un- 
derstanding. And this is the more expedient, because though 
there is no want of authorities ancient and modern for the dis- 
tinction of the faculties and thedistinct appropriation of the terms, 
yet our best writers too often confound the one with the other. 
Even Lord Bacon himself, who in his Novum Organum has so 
incomparably set forth the nature of the difference, and the un- 
fitness of the latter faculty for the objects of the former, does 
nevertheless in sundry places use the term Reason where he 
means the Understanding, and sometimes, though less frequent- 
ly, Understanding for Reason. In consequence of thus con- 
founding the two terms, or rather of wasting both words for 
the expression of one and the same faculty, he left himself no 
appropriate term for the other and higher gift of Reason, and 
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was thiM under the necessity of adopting fantastic and mystical 
phrases, ex. gr. the dry light (lumen siccum), the lucific vis- 
ion, &e., meaning thereby nothing more than Reaton in con- 
tra-distinction from the Understanding. Thus too in the prece- 
ding Aphorism, by Reason Leighton means the human Un- 
derstanding, the explanation annexed to it being (by a notice- 
able coincidence ) word for word the very definition which the 
Founder of the Critical Philosophy gives of the Understand- 
ing — namely, ^^ the Faculty judging according to Sense." 

On the contrary, Reason is the Power of universal and neces- 
sary Convictions, the Source and Substance of Truths above 
Sense, and having their evidence in themselves. Its pres- 
ence is always mari^ed by the neceamiy of the position affirmed : 
this necessity being condiUonal^ when a truth of Reason is ap- 
plied to Facts of Experience or to the rules and maxima of the 
Understanding, but absolute^ when the subject matter is itself 
the growth or offspring of the Reason. Hence arises a distinc- 
tion in the Reason itself, derived from the different mode of 
applying it, and from the objects to which it is directed : accor- 
ding as we consider one and the same gift, now as the ground 
of formal principles, and now as the origin of ideas. Contem- 
jdated distinctively in reference to formal (or abstract) truth, 
it is the speculatwe Reason ; but in reference to actual ( or mor- 
al) truth, as the fountain of ideas and the Light of the Con- 
science, we name it the practical Reason. Whenever by self- 
subjection to this universal Light, the Will of the Individual, 
the particular Will, has become a Will of Reason, the man is 
regenerate : and Reason is then the Spirit of the regenerated 
man, whereby the Person is capable of a quickening inter- 
communion with the Divine Spirit. And herein consists the 
mystery of Redemption, that this has been rendered possible, 
for us. ^^ And so it is written : the first man Adam was made 
a living soul, the last Adam a quickening Spirit." ( 1 Cor. xv. 
45). We need only compare the passages in the writings of 
the Apostles, Paul and John, concerning the Spirit and Spiri- 
tual Gifts, with those in the Proverbs and in the Wisdom of 
Solomon respecting Reason^ to be convinced that the tenns 

18 
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are synonymous. In this at once most comprehensive and 
most appropriate acceptation of the word, Reason is preemi- 
nently spiritual) and a Spirit, even our Spirit, thi-ough an 
effluence, of the same grace by which we are privileged to say 
Our Father ! 

On the other hand, the Judgments of the Understanding are 
binding only in relation to the objects of our Senses, which we 
'i^ reflect under the forms of the Understanding. It is, as Leighton 
rightly defines^ it, " the Faculty judging according to Sense." 
Hence we add the epithet Auman, without tautology : and speak 
of the human Understanding, in disjunction, from that of Be- 
ings higher or lower than man. But there is, in this sense, no 
human Reason. There neither is nor csLn be but one Reason, 
one and the same : even the Light that lighteth every man's 
individual Understanding, (Discursua) and thus maketh it a 
reasonable Understanding, Discourse of Reason — " one only, 
yet manifold ; it'goeth through all understanding, and remain- 
ing in itself regenerateth aU other powers," (Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, c. 8). The same writer calls it likewise ^^an influence 
from the Glory of the Almighty ^'^'^ this being one of the names 
of the Messiah, as the Logos, or co-eternal Filial Word. And 
most noticeable for its coincidence is a fragment of Heraclitus, 
as I have indeed already noticed elsewhere. " To discourse 
rationally it behooves us to derive strength from that which is 
common to all men : for all human Understandings are nour- 
ished by the one Divxne Word." 

Beasts, we have said, partake of Understanding. If any 
man deny this, there is a ready way of settling the question. 
Let him give a careful perusal to Hiiber's two small v(dumes, 
on Bees and on Ants ( especisdly the latter), and to Kirby and 
Spence's Introduction to Entomology : and one or other of 
two things must follow. He will either change his opinion as 
irreconcilable with the facts: or he must deny the facts, which 
yet I cannot suppose, inasmuch as the denial would be tanta- 
mount to the no less extravagant than Uncharitable assertion, 
that Hiiber, and the several eminent -Naturalists, French and 
£ng]iish, Swiss, German, and Italian; by whom Hiiber's ob- 
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serrations and expeiimehtsliavebeen repeated and confirmed, 
had all conspired to irapcrae a series of falsehoods and fairy- 
tales on the world. I see no way at least, by which he can get 
out of this dilemma, but by over-leaping the admitted Rules 
and Fences of all legitimate Discussion, and either transfer- 
ring to the fWord, Understanding, the definition already appro* 
priated to Reason, or defining Understanding in genere by th€ 
specific and acctasUmal perfections which the human Under- 
standing derives from its co-existence with Reason and Free-' 
#m in the same individual person: in plainer words, from its 
being exercised by a self-conscious and responsible Crea- 
ture. And after all, the supporter of Harrington^s position 
would have a right to ask him, by what other name he would 
designate the faculty in the instances referred to ? if it b'd 
not Understanding, what is it ? 

In no former part of this volume has the Editor felt the 
same anxiety to obtain a patieirt Attention* For he does nol 
hesitate to avow, that on his success in establishing the validi- 
ty and importance of the distinction between Reason and Un- 
derstanding, he rests his hopes of carrying the Reader along 
with him through all that is to follow. Let the Student hwi 
clearly see and comprehend the diversity in the things them- 
selves, the expediency of a correspondent distinction and ap- 
propriation of the words will follow of itself. Turn back for a 
moment to the Aphorism, and having re-perused the first para- 
graph of this Comment thereon, regard the two following riar-^ 
ratives as the illustration. I do not say proof: for I take these! 
from a multitude of facts equally striking for the one only pur- 
pose of placing my meaning out of all doubt. 

I. Hiiber put a dozen Humble-bees under a Bell-glass along 
with a comb of about ten silken cocoons, so unequal in height 
as not to be capable of standing steadily. To remedy this two 
or three of the Humble-bees got upon the comb, stretched 
themselves over its edge, and with their heads downwards 
fixed their fore feet on the table on which the comb stood, 
and so with their hind feet kept the comb ft'om falling. When 
these were weary others took their places. In this (!;oni?trained 
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and painful posture, fresh bees relieving their comrades at iiH 
tervals, and each working in its turn, did these affiBCtionate lit«r 
lie insects support the comb for nearly three days, at the end 
of which they bad prepared sufficient wax to build pillars wiA. 
But these pillars having accidentally got displaced, Ae bees 
had recourse again to the same manosuyre (or radier jpedceu- 
vre), till Hiiber pitying their hard case, &e. 

11. " I shall at present describe the operations of a single emt 
that I observed sufficiently long to satisfy my curiosity. 

^^ One rainy day, I observed a Labourer digging the ground 
near the aperture ^ich gave entrance to Ihe ant-hill. It 
placed in a heap the several fragments it had scraped up, and 
formed fhem into small pellets, which it deposited here and 
there upon the nest. It retuitied constantly to the same placCy 
and appeared to have a marked design, for it laboured with 
ardour and perseverance. I remarked a slight furrow, excava- 
ted in the ground in a straight line, reiH-esenting the plan of 
a path or gallery. The Labourer, the whole of whose move"* 
ments fell under my immediate observation, gave it greater 
depth and breadth, and cleared out its borders: and I saw at 
length, in which I could not be deceived, that it had the inten^ 
tion of establishing an avenue which was to lead from one of 
the stories to the under-^x>und chambers. This patib, which was 
about two or three inches in length, and formed by a single ant, 
was opened above and bordered on each aide by a buttress of 
earth ; its concavity en forme de gouttiere was of the most 
perfect regularity, for the architect had not left an atom too 
much. The work of this ant was so well followed and under- 
stood, that I could almost to a certainty guess its next proceed- 
ing, and the very fragment it was about to remove. At the side 
of the opening where this path terminated, was a second opening 
to which it was necessary to arrive by some road. The same 
ant engaged in and executed alone this undertaking. It fur-> 
rowed out and opened another path, parallel to the first, leav* 
ing between each a little wall of three or four lines in height* 
Those ants who lay the foundation of a wall, a chamber, or 
gallery, from working separately occasion now and then a want 
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el eoindkdenee in tbe pmis of die dame or dUEBrent C(bjeet9» 
Such exainplei are of no unfreijuent occurrence, but they by- 
no means embarraas them. What foUowa proyea that the 
workman, on discoyering his error, knew how to rectify 
iL A wall had been erected with the view of sustaining a 
vaulted ceiling, still incomplete, that had been projected from 
the wall of the opposite chamber. The workman who began 
construetii^ it, had given it too little elevation to meet the op- 
posite partition upon which it was to rest. Had it been con« 
tinued on the original jdan, it must infallibly have met the wail 
at about one half of its l^ight, and this it was necessary to 
avoid. This state of things very forcibly claimed iny atten-* 
tion, when one of the ants arriving at the place, and visiting 
the works, appeared to be struck by the difficulty which pre^ 
aented itself; but this it as soon obviated, by taking down the 
ceiling and raising the wall upon which it reposed. It then in 
my presence, constructed a new ceiling with the fragments of 
the former one." — Huberts Nat. Hist, of Ants^ p. 38 — 41. 

Now I assert, that the faculty manifested in the acts here 
narrated does not'diifer in kind from Understanding, and that 
it does so differ from Reason. What I conceive the former to 
be. Physiologically considered, will be shown hereafter. In 
this place I take the Understanding as it exists in Men, and in 
exduaive reference to its intelligential functions; and it is in 
this sense of the word that I am to prove the necessity of con- 
tra^distinguishing it from Reason. 

Premising then, that two or more Subjects having the same 
essential characters are said to fall under the same General 
Definition, I lay it down, as a self-evident truth, (it is, in fact, 
an identical proposition), that whatever subjects fall under one 
and the same General Definition are of one and the same 
kind : consequently, that which doe{9 not fall under this defini- 
tion, must differ in kind from each and all of those that 
do. Difference in degree does indeed suppose sameness in 
kind: and difference in kind precludes distinction from differ- 
ences of degree. Heterogenea non comparari ergo nee distin- 
gui possunt. The inattention to this Rule gives rise to the 
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numerous Sophisms comprised bj Aristotle under tke head of 
^BTa^axfti m aXXo //flvo;, i. e. Transition into a new kind, or the 
falsely applying to X what had been truly asserted of A, and 
might have been true, of X had it differed from A in its degvee 
only. The sophistry consists in the omission to notice what 
aot being noticed will be supposed not to exist; and where 
the silence respecting the difference in kind is tantamount to 
an assertion that the difference is* merely in degree. But 
the fraud ^ especially gross, where the heterogeneous subject^ 
thus clandestinely dif^ m, is in its own nature insusceptible of 
de^ee : such as, for instance, Certainty or €ircularity, contrast^ 
ed with Strength, or Magnitude* 

To* apply these remarks for our present purpose, we hare 
only to describe Understanding and Reason, each by its char- 
acteristic qualities. The comparison will show the difference. 

UNDBRSTANBING. R£!ASON. 

4 

1. Understanding is discur-. 1. Reason is fixed, 
siye. 

2. The Understanding in all 2. The Reason iri all its de* 
its judgments refers to some cisions appeals to itself, as jthe 
other Faculty as] its ultimate ground and substance of their 
Authority. truth. ( Hebrews j\i. v. 13). 

3. Understanding is the 3. Reason of Contempla* 
Paculty of Reflection. tion. Reason indeed is far 

nearer to sensSj than to Un* 

derstanding : for Reason (^ays 

our great Hookjbr) is a direct 
Aspect of Truth, an inward 

Beholding, having a similar 

relation to the Intelligible or 

Spiritual, as Sense has to the 

Material or Phenomenal. 

The Result is, that neither falls under the definition of the 
other. They differ in kind : and had my object been conflned 
to the establishment of this fact, the preceding Columns would 
have superseded all further disquisition. But I have ever in 
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view the especial interests of mj jroudiful Readers, whose re* 
fleetive j^oK^er is to be cultivated, as well as their particular re- 
flections to be called forth and guided. Now the main chance 
of their reflecting on religious subjects aright^ and of their at- 
taining to the contemplation of spiritual truths at all, rests on 
their insight into the nature of this disparity still more than 
on their ccniriction of its existence. I now, therefore, proceed 
to a brief analysis of the Understanding, in elucidation of the 
definitions already given. 

The Understanding then ( considered exclusively as an or- 
gan of human intelligence), is the Faculty by which we ret 
fleet and generalize. Take, for instance, any Object consist- 
ing of many parts, a House, or a Group of Houses : and if it 
be contemplated, as a Whole, i. e. (as many constituting a 
One), it forms what in the technical language of Psychology 
is called a total impression. Among the various component 
parts of this, we direct our attention especially to such as we 
recollect to have noticed in other total impressions. Then, by 
a voluntary Act we withhold our attention from all the rest to 
reflect exclusively on these : and these we henceforward use 
as common characters, by virtue of which the several Objects 
are referred to one and the same sort, [57]. Thus, the whole 
Process may be reduced to three acts, all depending on and sup- 
posing a previous impression on the Senses : first, the appro- 
priation of our Attention; 2. (and in order to the continuance 
of the first) Abstraction, or the voluntary withholding of the 
Attention . and 3. Generalization. And these are the proper 
Functions of the Understanding : and the power of so doing iff 
what we mean when we say we possess Understanding, or are 
ci*eated with the Faculty of Understandii^. 

[It is obvious, that the third • Function includes the act of 
comparing one object with another. In a note (for, not to in- 
terrupt the argument, I avail myself of this most useful con* 
trivance), I hkve shown, that the act of comparing supposes' 
in the comparing Faculty certain inherent Forms, that is^ 
Modes of Reflecting not referable to the Objects reflected dn, 
btit pre-detennined by the Constitution and (as it were) me- 
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chanism of the Understanding itself. And under some one or 
other of these Forms [58] , the Resemblances and Differences 
must be subsumed in order to be conceivable, and a fortiori 
therefore in order to be comparable. The Senses do not 
compare, but merely fumdsh the materials for comparison. But 
this the Reader will find explained in the Note : and will now 
cast his eye back to the. sentence immediately preceding this 
parenthesis] . 

Now when a person speaking to us of any particular Object 
or Appearance refers it by means of some common character 
to a known class (which he does in giving it a name), we say, 
that we understand him ; t, 6. we understand his words. The 
Name of a things in the original sense of the word Name, 
(NomeUy Nouf*svov, ro inteUigibiley id quod inteUigitur) express- 
es that which is understood in an appearance, that which we 
place (or make to stand) under it, as the condition of its real 
existence, an J in proof that it is not an accident of the Senses, 
or affection of the Individual, not a phantom or Appariiicny u 
e. an Appearance that is only an Appearance. ( See l^ren. ii. 
19,^ 30. Thus too, in Psahn xx. v. 1. and in fifty other places 
of the Bible, the identity of nomen with numen, t . e. invisible 
power and presence, the nomen substantivum of all real Ob- 
jects, and the ground of their reality, independent of the Af- 
fections of Sense in the Percipient). In like manner, in a 
connected succession of Names, as the Speaker passes from 
one to the other, we say that we understand his discourse (t. 
e. discursio intellectus, discursus from discurso or discurro, to 
course or pass rapidly from one thing to another). Thus, in 
all instances, it is words, names, or, if images, yet images i^sed 
as words or names, that are the alone subjects of Understand- 
ing. In no instance do we understand a thing in itself; but 
only the name to which it is referred. Sometimes indeed, 
when several classes are recalled conjointly, we identify the 
words with the Object — though by courtesy of idiom rather 
than in strict propriety of language. Thas, we may say that 
we understand a Rainbow, when recalling successively the 
several Names for the several sorts of Colours, we know that 
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they are to be applied to one and the same Phsenomenon, at 
once distinctly and simultaneously ; but even in common par- 
lance we should not say this of a single colour. No one would 
say he understands Red or Blue. He sees the Colour, and 
bad seen it before in a vast number and variety of objects ; 
and he understands the word red, as referring his fancy or me- 
mory to this his collective experience. 

If this be so and so it most assuredly is, if the proper functions 
of the understanding be that of generalizing the notices recei- 
ved from the Senses in order to the construction of Nantes ; of 
referring particular notices (i.e. impressions or sensations) to 
their'proper Name ; and vice versa, names to their correspond- 
ent class or kind of Notices — then it follows of necessity, that 
the understanding is truly and accurately defined in the words 
of Leighton and Kant, a Faculty j-udging according to Sense. 
Now whether in defining the speculative Reason (t. e. thd 
Reason considered abstractedly as an intellective Power) we 
call it " the source of necessary and universal Principles, ac- 
cording to which the Notices of the Senses are either affirm- 
ed or denied ;" or describe it as " the Power by which we are 
enabled to draw from particular and contingent Appearances 
universal and necessary conclusions[59]: it is equally evident 
that the two definitions differ in their essential characters, and 
consequently (by Axiom, p. 142) the subjects differ in kind. 

Q. S. 0. 

The dependence of the Understanding on the representa- 
tions of the Senses, and its consequent posteriority thereto, as 
contrasted with the independence and antecedency of Reason, 
are strikingly exemplified in the Ptolemaic System ( that truly 
wonderful product and highest boast of the Faculty, judging 
according to the Senses!) compared with the Newtonian, as 
the Offspring of a yet higher Power, arranging, correcting, and 
annulling the representations of the Senses according to its 
own inherent Laws and constitutive Ideas. 

APHORISM IX. ) EDiToiu 

In Wonder all Philosophy began : in Wonder it ends : and 

1^ 
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Admiration fills up the interspace. But the first Wonder is 
the Offspring of Ignorance : the last is the Parent of Adora- 
tion. The First. is the biith-throe of our knowledge: the 
Last is its euthanasy and apotheosis. 

SSqUELJE: OR THOUGHTS SUOGESTCD BT TH£ PBJBCSU>IK6 

APHORISM. 

As in respect of the first Wonder we are all on the same 
Level, how comes it that the philosophic mind should in all 
ages be the privilege of a Few ? The most obvious reason is 
this : The Wonder takes place before the period of Reflection^ 
and (with the great Mass of Mankind) long before the Indi- 
vidual is capable of directing his attention freely and conscious- 
ly to the Feeling, or even to its exciting Causes. Surprise 
( the form and dress which the Wonder of Ignorance usually 
puts on) is worn away, if not precluded, by Custom and Fa- 
])[^liarity. So is it with the Objects of the Senses, and the 
ways and fashions of the World around us : even as with the 
Beat of our own hearts, which we notice only in moments of 
Fear and Perturbation. 'But with regard to the concerns of 
our inward Being, there is yet another cause that apts in con- 
cert with the power in Custom to prevent a fair and ^qual ex- 
ertion of reflective Thought. The great fundamental Truths 
and Doctrines of Religion, the existence and attributes of God, 
and the Life after Death, are in Christian Countries taught so 
early, under such circumstances, and in such close and vital 
association with whatever makes or marks reaiUy for our in- 
fant minds, that the words ever after represent sensations, 
feelings, vital assurances, sense of reality — ^rather than thoughts, 
or any distinct conception. Associated, / had almost said 
identifiedy with the parental Voice, Look, Touch, with the 
living warmth and pressure of the Mother, on whose lap the 
Child is first made to kneel, within whose palms its little hands 
are folded, and the motion of whose eyes its eyes follow and 
imitate — (yea, what the blue sky is to the Mother, the Mo- 
' ther's upraised Eyes and Brow are to the Child, the Type and 
Symbol of an invisible Heaven ! ) — ^from within and from with- 
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<9at, these great First Truths, these good and gracious Tidings, 
these holy and humanizing Spells, in the preconformity to 
which our very humanity may be said to consist, are so infu- 
sed, that it were but a tame and inadequate expression to say, 
we all take them for granted. At a later period, in Youth or 
early Manhood, most of us, indeed, (in the higher and middle 
classes at least) read or hear certain Proofs of these truths — 
which we commonly listen to, when we listen at all, with much 
the same feelings as a popular Prince on his Coronation Day, 
in the centre of a fond and rejoicing Nation, may be supposed 
to hear the Champion's challenge to all the Non-existents, that ' 
deny or dispute his Rights and Royalty. In fact, the order of 
Proof is most often reversed or transposed. As far, at least, 
as I dare judge from the goings on in my own mind, when with 
keen delight I first read the works of Derham, Niewentiet, 
and Lyonet, I should say, that the full and life-like conviction 
of a gracious Creator is the Proof (at all events, performs the 
office and answers all the purpose of a proof) of the wisdom 
and benevolence in the construction of the Creature. 

Do I blame this ? Do I wish it to be otherwise ? God forbid ! 
It is only one of its accidental, but too frequent, consequences, 
of which I complain, and against which I protest. I regret 
nothing that tends to make the Light become the Life of men*, 
even as the Life in the eternal Word is their alone true light. 
But I do regret, that in after years — when by occasion of some 
new dispute on some old heresy, or any other accident, the 
attention has for the first time been distinctly attracted to the 
superstructure raised on these fundamental truths, or to truths 
of later revelation supplemental of these and not less impor- 
tant — all the doubts and difficulties, that cannot but arise where 
the Understanding, " the mind of the jtesh^'*^ is made the mea- 
sure of spiritual things ; all the sense of strangeness and seem- 
ing contradiction in terms ; all the Marvel and the Mystery 
that belong equally to both ; are first thought of and applied 
in objection exclusively to the latter. I would disturb no 
man's faith in the great articles of the (falsely so called) Re- 
ligion of Nature. But before the man rejecta, and calls on 
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other men to reject, the revelations of the Go^el and the Re- 
ligion of all Christendom, I would have him place himself in 
the state and under all the privations of a Simoqides, when on 
the fortieth day of his meditation the sage and philosophic Po- 
et abandoned the Problem in despair. Ever and anon he seem- 
ed to have hold of the truth ; but when he asked himself, what 
he meant by it, it escaped fr6m him, or resolved itself into 
meanings, that destroyed each other. I would have the Scep- 
tic, while yet a Sceptic only, seriously consider whether a Doc- 
trine, of the truth of which a Socrates could obtain no other 
assurai^ce than what he derived from his strong tri^A.that it 
should be true ; or that which Plato found a Mystery hard to 
discover, and when discovered, communicable only to the few- 
est of men ; can, consonantly with History or Common Sense, 
be classed among the Articles, the belief of which is ensured 
to all men by their mere common sense ? Whether, without 
gross outrage to fact, they can be said to constitute a Religion 
of nature, or a Natural Theology antecedent to Revelation or 
superseding its necessity? Yes! in prevention (for there is 
little chance, I fear, of a cure) of the pugnacious dogmatism 
of partial Reflection, I would prescribe to every man, who 
feels a commencing alienation from the Catholic Faith, and 
whose studies and attainments authorise him to argue on the 
subject at all, a patient and thoughtful perusal of the arguments 
and representations which Bayle supposes to have passed 
through the mind of Simonides. Or I should be fidly satisfied 
if I could induce these Eschewers of Mystery to give a pa- 
tient, manly, and impartial perusal to the single Treatise of 
Pomponatius, De Fato[60]. 

When they have fairly and satisfactorily overthrown the ob- 
jections and cleared away the difficulties urged by this sharp- 
witted Italian against the Doctrines which they profess to re- 
tain, then let them commence their attack on those which they 
reject. As far as the supposed irrationality of the latter is the 
ground of Argument, I am much deceived if on reviewing 
their forces they would not find the ranks woefully thinned by 
the success of their own fire in the preceding Engagement-r- 
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luoless, indeed, by pure heat of Controversy, and to storm the 
lines of their Antagonists, they can bring to life, again the Argu- 
ments, which they had themselves killed oiF in the defence of 
their own positions. In vain shall we seek for any other mode 
of meeting the broad facts of the scientific Epicurean, or the re- 
quisitions and queries of the all-analysing Pyrrhonist, than by 
challenging the tribunal to which they appeal, as incompetent 
to. try the' question. In order to non-suit the infidel Plaintiff, 
we must remove the cause from the Faculty, that judges accord- 
ing to Sense, and whose judgments, therefore, are valid only 
on objects of Sense, to the Superior Courts of Conscience and 
intuitive Reason ! " The words I speak unto you, are Spirity^^ 
and such only ^^ are 2^/6," L e. have an inward and actual power 
abiding in them. 

But the same truth is at once Shield and Bow. The Shaft of 
Atheism glances aside from it to strike and pierce the breast- 
plate of the Heretic. Well for the Latter, if plucking the 
weapon from the wound he recognizes an arrow from his own 
Quiver, and abandons a cause that connects him with such 
Confederates! Without further rhetoric, the sum and sub- 
stance of the Argument is this : an insight into the proper 
functions and subaltern rank of the Understanding may not, 
indeed, disarm the Psilanthropist of his metaphorical Glosses, 
or of his Versions fresh from the forge and with no other stamp 
than the private mark of the individual Manufacturer ; but it 
will deprive him of the only rational pretext for having re- 
course to tools so liable to abuse, and of such perilous exam- 
ple. 

COMMENT. 

Since the preceding pages were composed, and during an 
interim of depression and disqualification, I heard with a de- 
light and an interest, that I might without hyperbole call me- 
dicinal, that the contra-distinction of Understanding from Rea- 
son, for which during twenty years I have been contending, 
"casting my bread upon the Waters" with a perseverance, 
which in the existing state of the public taste nothing but the 
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deepest conviction of its importance could have ini 
been lately adopted and sanctioned by the present distingiudb* 
ed Professor of Anatomy, in the Course of Lectures given 
by him at the Royal College of Surgeons, on the Zoological 
part of Natural History ; and if I am rightly informed, in one 
of the eloquent and impressive introductory Discourses* bi 
explaining the Nature of Instinct, as deduced from the aetiona 
and tendencies of animals successively presented to the Ob- 
servation of the Comparative Physiologist in the ascending 
Scale of Organic Life-— or rather, I should have said,. in an at* 
tempt to determine that precise import of the Term, which is 
required by the £sicts[61] — ^the Professor explained the nature 
of what I have elsewhere called the Adaptive Power ^ i. e. the 
faculty of adapting means to proximate ends. [N. B. I mean 
here a relative end — that which relatively to one thing is an 
endy though relatively to some other it is itself a means. It is 
to be regretted, that we have no single word to express these 
ends, that are not the end : for the distinction between these 
and an end in the proper sense of the term is an important 
one.] The Professor, I say, not only explained, first, the Na- 
ture of the Adaptive Power in genere^ and, secondly, the dis- 
tinct character of the sctme Power as it exists specifically and 
exclusively in the human being, and acruires the name of Un- 
derstanding ; but he did it in a way \duch gave the whole sum 
and substance of my convictions, of all I had so long wished, 
and so often, but with such imperfect success, attempted to 
convey, free from all semblance of Paradoxy, and from all oc- 
casion of offence — omnem offendiculi[62] ansam prsecidens. 
It is, indeed for the fragmentary reader only that I have any 
scruple. In those who have had the patience to accompany 
me so far on the up-hill road ^'^anly ^**^"**.iplf^j I can have 
no reason to guard against that disposition to hasty oflfenee 
from Anticipation of Consequences, that faithless and loveless 
spirit of. fear which plunged Galilaeo into a Prison [63] — a spi- 
rit most unworthy of an educated man, who ought to have 
learnt that the Mistakes of scientific men have never injured 
Clu-istianity, while every new truth discovered by them has 
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eiAer iKlded to its evidence^ or prepared the mind for its re- 
eqitien« 

ON IJrSTINCT IN CONNEXION WITH THE UNDERSTANDING. 

It is evideBt that the definition of a Genus or Class is an 
adequate de&iition only of the lowest 9pecies of that Genus : 
lor eaeh higher speeies is distinguished from the lower by some 
additional eharacter, while the General Definition includes only 
the characters common to aU the Speeies. Consequently it 
d€9cribe0 the lowest only. Now I distinguish a Genus or kind 
of Powers under the name of Adaptive Power, and give as its 
generic definition — ^the Power of selecting, and adapting means 
to proximate ends ; and as an instance of the lowest species of 
this Genus, I take the stomach of a Caterpillar. I ask myself, 
under what words I can generalize the action of this Organ ; 
aad I see, that it selects and adapts the appropriate means (t. 
e. the assimilable part of the vegetable congesta) to the prox- 
imate end, «. e. the growth or reproduction of the Insect's Bo« 
dy. This we call vital power, or t^'fa propria of the Stom- 
ach ; and this being the lowest species, its definition is the 
sjune with the definition of the kind. 

Well ! firom the Power of the Stomach I pass to the Power 
exerted by the whole s^nimal. I trace it wandering from spot 
to spot, and plant to plant, till it finds the appropriate vegeta^ 
ble ; and again on this chosen vegetable, I mark it seeking out 
and fixing on the part of the plant, bark, leaf, or petal, suited 
to its nourishment: or (should the animal have assumed the 
butterfly form), to the deposition of its eggs, and the sustenta- 
I tion of the future Larva. Here I see a pow^r of selecting and 
I adi^ing means to proximate ends according to circumstances: 
(jind this higher species of Adaptive Power we call Instinct. 
- Lastly, I reflect on the facts narrated and described in the 
preceding extracts irom Hiiber, and see a power of selecting 
and adapting the proper means to the proximate ends, accord- 
ing to w^rying circumstances. And what shall we call this yet 
higher species? We name the former. Instinct: we must call 
this Instinctive Intelligence. 
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Here then we have three Powers of the same kind, L4fe, 
Instinct, and instinctive lutelligence : the essential characters 
that define the genus existing equally in all three. But in 
addition to these, I find one other character common to the 
highest and lowest : viz. that the purposes are all manifestly 
pre*determined by the peculiar organization of the Animals; 
and though it may not be possible to discover any such imme- 
diate dependency in all the Actions, yet the Actions being de-' 
termined by the purposes, the result is equivalent : and both 
the Actions and Purposes are all in a necessitated reference to 
the preservation and continuance of the ^particular Animal or 
of the Progeny. There is selection, but not choice-: voiition • 
rather than Will. The possible knowledge of a thingy or the 
desire to have the thing representable by a distinct eorriespon^ 
dent Thought^ does not, in the animal, suffice to render the 
thing an object^ or the ground of a purpose. I select and 
adapt the proper means to the separation of a stone from a 
rock, which I neither can, or desire to, make use of f6r food, 
shelter, or ornament: because, pei haps, I wish to measure 
the angles of its primary crystals, or perhaps, for no better reason 
than the apparent difficulty of loosening the stone — ^stat pro 
ratione Voluntas — and thus make a motive out of the absence 
of all motive, and a reason out of the arbitrary will to act with- 
out any reason. 

Now what is the conclusion from these premises ? Evident- 
ly this: that if I suppose the Adaptive Power in its highest 
species or form of Instinctive Intelligence to co-exist with 
Reason, Free will, and Self-consciousness, it instantly becomes 
tTNDSRSTANDiNG : iu Other words, that Understanding differs 
indeed from the noblest form of Instinct, but not in itself or in 
its own essential properties, but in consequence of \i% co-exis- 
tence with far higher Powers of a diverse kind in one and the 
same Subject. Instinct in a rational, responsible, and self- 
conscious Animal, is Understanding. 

Such I apprehend to have been the Professor's View and 
Exposition of Instinct — and in confirmation of its truth, I would 
merely request my Readers, from the numerous well-authen- 
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ticated instances on record, to recall some one of the extraor- 
dinaiy actions of Dogs for the preservation of their Masters' 
lives, and even for the avenging of their deaths. In these in- 
stances we have the third species of the Adaptive Power, in 
connexion with an apparently moral end — ^wiA an end in the 
ppoper sense of the word. Here the Adaptive Power co-ex- 
ists with a purpose apparently i;o2imf orj^, and the-action seems 
neither pre-determined by the oi^anization of the Animal, nor 
in any direct reference to his own preservation, or to the con- 
tinuance of his race. It is united with an impo^ng semblance 
of Gratitude, Fidelity, and disinterested Love. We not only 
i^ahte the fiatidiful brufe ; we attribute worth to him. This, I 
admit, is a probl^n, of which I have no solution to offer. One 
of the wisest of unini^red men has not hesitated to dedare 
tl^ Dog a great mystery, on account of this dawning of a moral 
nature unaccompanied by any the least evidence of Rmson^ 
in whichever of the two senses we interpret the word — ^wheth* 
er as the practical Reason, i. e. the power of proposing an u2- 
tmuUe end, the determinability of the Will by ideas : or as 
the sciential Reason, t. e. the faculty of concluding universal 
and necessary truths from particular and contingent appearan- 
ces. But in a question respecting the possesion of Reason, 
the absence of all proof is tantamount to a proof of the contra- 
ry. It is, however, by no means equally clear to me, that the 
Dog may not possess an ancdogon of Words, which I have 
elsewhefe shown to be the proper objects of the ^^ Faculty, 
judging according to Sense." 

But to return to my purpose: I entreat the Reader to re- 
flect on any one fact of this kind, whether occurring in his own 
experience, or' selected from the numerous anecdotes of the 
Dog preserved in the writings of Zoologists. I will then con-^ 
fidently appeal to him, whether it is in his. power not to con- 
sider the faculty displayed in these actions as the same in kind 
with the Understanding, however inferior in degree. Or 
should, he even in these instances prefer calling it Instinct^ and 
this in con^rc3&-distinction from Understandings I call on him 
to point out the boundary between the two, the chasm or par- 

20 
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tition-wall that divides or separates the one from the other. 
If he can, he will have done what none before him have been 
able to do, though many and eminent men have tried Imrd for 
it: and my recantation shall be among the first trophies of 
his success. If he cannot, I must infer that he is controlled 
by his dread of the consequetfices^ by an apprehenaon of sc»ne 
injury resulting to Religion or Morality from this opinion; and 
I shall console myself with the hope, that in the sequel of this 
work he will find proofs of the direct contrary tendency. Not 
only is this view of the Understanding, as differing in degree 
from Instinct and in kind from Reason, innocent in its possible 
influences on the religious character, but it is an indispenrible 
preliminary to the removal of the most f<Minidable obstacles to 
an intelligent Belief of the peculiar Doctrines of the Ooqiel, of 
the characteristic Articles of the Christian Faith, with whidi 
the Advocates of the truth in Christ have to contend; the evil 
heart of Unbelief alone excepted. 

REFLECTIONS BY THE EDITOR INTROBUCTORY TO APHORISJW 

THE TENTH. 

The most momentous question a man can ask is, Have I a 
Saviour ! And yet, as far as the individual Querist is eon^^ 
cemed it is premature and to no purpose, except another ques* 
tion has been previously put and answered ( alas ! too generally 
put ailer the wounded Conscience has already given the an- 
swer !) viz. Have I any need of a Saviour? For him wlio 
needs none, (O, bitter irony of the Evil Spirit, whose whis- 
pers the proud Soul takes for its own thoughts, and knows not 
how the Tempter is scoffing the while ! ) there is none, as long 
as he feels no need. On the other hand, it is scarce possible 
to have answered this question in the affirmative, and not ask — 
first, in what the necessity consists ? secondly, whence it pro- 
ceeded? and, thirdly, how far the answer to this second ques- 
tion is or is not contained in the answer to the first ! I entreat 
the intelligent Reader, who has taken me as his temporary 
guide on the strait, but yet, from the number of cross roads, 
difficult way of religious Inquiry, to halt a moment, and con- 
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sMer th« main points that in this last (ttrision of our work 
hav^ been already offered for bis re.flection. I have attempted 
then to fix the proper meaning of the words Nature and Spirit, 
the one being the antitheria to the other : so that the most 
general and negative definition of Nature is. Whatever is not 
Sfniit ; and viee versa of Spirit, That which is not compre- 
hended in Nature : or in the language of our elder Divines, 
that whioh transcends Nature. But Nature is the term in 
which we comprehend all things that are representable in the 
fonns of Time and Space, and subjected to the Relations of 
Cause and Effect: and the cause of whose existence therefore 
is to be sought for perpetually in something Antecedent. The 
word itfdlf expresses this in the strongest manner possible i 
Natura, that which is about to be born, that which is always 
becoming. It follows, therefore, that whatever originates its 
owft acts, or in any sense contains in itself the cause of its own 
state, must be apirUtud^ and consequently euper-natural : yet 
not on that aceount necessarily miraculous. And such must 
the responsible Will in us be, if it be at all. ( See p. 87 — 92. ) 

A }Hior step had been to remove all misconceptions from 
the subject ; to show the reasonableness of a belief in the real- 
ity, and real influence of a universal and divine Spirit ; the 
eeaq»atibility and possible communion of such a Spirit with the 
Spiritusd Piinciple in Individuals; and the analogy offered by 
the most undeniable truths of Natural Philosophy [64] . ( See 
p. 41— 46). . 

These Views of the Spirit, and of the Will as Spiritual, 
ferm the ground^ work of our Scheme. Among the numerous 
GoroHaries or Appendents, the first that presented itself re- 
spects the question. Whether there is any faculty in man by 
which a knowledge of spiritual truths or of ^ny truths not ab- 
atr^eted from Nature, is rendered possible ? and an Answer is 
attempted ia Comment on Aphorism Ylllth. And here I beg 
kave to remark, that in this Comment the only Novelty, and, 
if tibere be Merit, the only Merit is — that there being two very 
diff^ent Meanings, and two different Words, I have here and 
im former Works appropriated one meaning to one of the 
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Words, and the other to the other — ^instead of usisig the words 
indifferently and by hap-hazard : a confusion, the ill effects ot 
which in this instance are so great and of such frequent occui** 
rence in the works of our ablest Philosophers and Divines, that 
I should select it before all others in proof of Hobbes's Maxiin : 
that it is a short and downhiU passage from errors in woids to 
errors in things. The distinctness of the Reason from the Un- 
derstanding, and the imperfection and limited sphere of the lat-^. 
ter, have been asserted by many both before and since Lord 
Bacon[65] ; but still the habit of using Season and Understand- 
ing as synonymes, acted as a disturbing force. Some it led 
into mysticism, others it set on explaining away a clear differ- 
ence in ^ind into a mere superiority in degree : and it partially 
eclipaed the truth for all. 

In close connexion with this, and therefore forming the 
Comment on the Aphorism n^xt following, is the Subject of 
the legitimate exercise of the Understanding and its limitation 
to Objects of Sense ; with the errors both of unbelief a&d 
of misbelief, that result from itd extension beyond the sphere 
of possible Experience. Wherever the forms of Reasoning 
appropriate only to the natwral world are applied to 9pirUm$i 
realities, it may be truly said, that the more strictly, logical the! 
Reasoning is in all its parts, the more irrational it is as a whole* 

The Reader thus armed and prepared, I now venture to pre- 
sent the so called mysteries of Faith, t. e. the peculiar tenets 
and especial Constituents of Christianity, or Religion in spirit 
and in truth. \ln right order I must have commenced with the 
Articles of the Trinity and the Apostacy, including the ques- 
tion respecting the Origin of Evil, and the Incarnation of the 
WoitD. . And could I have followed this order, some difficult 
ties that now press on me would have been obviated. But (as 
has already been explained ) the limits of the present Yolupe 
rendered it* alike impracticable and inexpedient ; for the ne- 
cessity of my argument would have called forth certain hardy 
though most true sayings, respecting the hoUowness and trick- 
sy sophistry of the so called " Natural Theology," " Religion 
of Nature," " Light of Naturo^-^fcc. which a brief exposition 
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eoiild not save from innocent misconceptums, much > less pro- 
tect against plausible misinteipretation. And yet both Reason 
and Experience have convinced me, that in the greater num« 
ber of our Alooi, who feed on the husks of Christianily, the 
disbelief of the Trinity, the Divinity of Chrirt included^ has 
its origin and support in the assumed self-evidence of this Na- 
tural Theology, and in their ignorance of the insurmountable 
difficulties which (<»i the same mode of reasoning) press u^n 
the fundamental articles of their own Remqaat of a Creed. 
But arguments, which would prove the falsehood of a known 
truth, must themselves be false, and can prove the falsehood of 
no other position in eodem genere. . . 

Th& hint I have thrown out as a S^ark that may perhaps 
fall where it will kindle. The Reader desirous of more is 
again referred to the Work already announced. And Worthi- 
ly might the wisest of men make inquimtion into the three mo- 
mentous points here spoken of, for the purposes of speculative 
Insight, and for the formation of enlarg€d and systematic views 
of the destination of Man, and the dispensation of God. But 
the practical Inquirer (I speak not of those who inquire for 
tite gratification of Curiosity, and still less of those who labour 
as students only to shine as disputants ; but of one, who seeks 
the truth, because he feels the want of it), the practical Inqui- 
rer, I say, hath already placed his foot on the rock, if he have 
satisfied himself that whoever needs not a Redeemer is more 
than human. Remove for him the difficulties and objections, 
that oppose or perplex his belief of a crucified Saviour; con- 
vince him of the reality of Sin, which is impossible without a 
knowledge of its true nature and inevitable Consequences ; 
and then satisfy him as to the fact historically, and as to the 
truth spiritually, of a redemption therefrom by Christ ; do this 
foKhim, and there is little fear that he will permit either logi- 
cal quirks or metaphysical puzzles to contravene the plain dic- 
tate of his Common Sense, the Sinless One that redeemed 
Mankind from Sin, must have been more than Man ; and thaf 
He who brought Light and Immortality into the World, could 
not in his own nature have been an inheritor of Death and 
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Daikness. It is morally impoidble, that a man with these eon^ 
iriotions ahould suffer the Objection of Ineomprehensibilitj ( aad 
this on a subject of P&Uh ) to overbaknee the manifest absuri^ 
tty: and contradiction in tbe'notion of a mediator between Gkni 
and the Human Race, at the same infinite distance from God 
sfi the Race for whom he mediates. . f - j»^^ >/ \'^-)\^ 5^ A^^ 

The Origin of Evil, meanwhile, is % question interesting 
only to the Metaphysician, and in a affstem of moral and reli- 
gious Philosophy. The man of sober mind, who sedcs for 
truths that possess a moral and practical interest, is eontent to 
be certain^ first, that Evil must have had a beginning, rince 
otherwise it must either be God, or a co-eternal and co-equal 
Rival of Crod ; both impious notions, and the latter foolish to 
boot. 8dly, That it could not originate for if so, it 

would be at once Evil and not Evil, or God would be at once 
God (that is, infinite Goodness) and not God — ^both alike im-* 
possible positions. Instead therefore of troubling himself with 
this barren conteoversy, he more profitably turns his enquiries 
to that Evil which most concerns himself, and of which he 
fMjf find the origin. 

Tb6 entire Scheme of n&cesmrg Faith may be rediKsed to 
two heads, 1. the Object and Occasion, and 2. the &ct and ef«< 
feet, of oiir redemption by. Christ: and to this view does the 
ordet of the following Comments correspond. I have begun 
with OrioinaIi Sin, dnd proceeded in the following Aj^orism 
to the doctrine of Redemption. . The Comments on the re^ 
maining Aphorisms are all subsidiary to these, or vmtten in 
the hope of making the minor tenets of general belief be be-* 
lieved in a spirit worthy of these. They are, in short, intend- 
ed to supply a febrifuge against aguish Scruples and Horrors, 
the hectic of the Soul ! and " for servile and thrali-like fear 
to substitute that adoptive and cheerful boldness, whidb. our 
•new a^lliance with God requires of us as Christians.?* /JUB- 
ton).'r Not the Origin of Evil, not the Chr.molo^oS Sin, 
or the chronicles of the original Sinner ; but Sin orignant^ un- 
derJY^d froQi^withoUpt)' and- *iio. passive link in the adamantine 
chain of Effects^ each of which is in its turn an mstrvment o£ 
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Cftlteation, biit no one of them a Cautse ! hot with Sin inJlicU 
bdj which would be a Calamitj! not with Sin (t. e. an evil 
tendency ) implanted^ for which let the Planter be responsible ! 
But I be^ with Original Sin. And for this purpose I have 
selected the Aphorism from the ablest and most formidable 
Antagonist of this Doctrine, Bishop Jkremy Taylor, and 
from the most eloquent work of this most eloquent of Divines. 
Had I said, of Men, the Soul of Cicero would forgive me, 
and Demosthenes nod assent [66]! 

APHORISM X. JEREacT tatlob. 

ON ORIGINAL SIN. 

Is there any sueh'thing ? That is not the question. For it 
is a Fact acknowledged on all hands almost : and even those 
who will not confess it in words, confess it in their complaints. 
For my part I connot but confess that to &e, which I feel and 
groan under, and by which all the world is miserable. 

Adam turned his back on the Sun, and dwelt in the Dark 
and the Shadow. He sinned, and brought evil into his Super- 
natural endowments, and lost the Sacrament and instrument 
of Immortality, the Tree of Life in the centre of the Garden* 
He then fell under the evils of a sickly Body, and a passion- 
ate and ignorant Soul. His Sin made him sickly, his Sickness 
made him peevish : his Sin left him ignorant, his Ignorance 
made him foolish and unreasonable. His sin left him to his 
Nature : and by Nature, whoever was to be born at all was to 
be bom a child, and to do before he could understand, and to 
be bred under laws to which he was always bound, but which 
eould not always be exacted ; and he was to choose when he 
could not reason, and had passions most strong when he had 
his understanding most weak ; and the more need he had of a 
curb, the less strength he had to use it ! And this being the 
ease of all the world, what was every man's evil became all 
men's greater evil; and though alone it was very bad, yet 
when they came together it was made much worse. Like 
ships in a stoxm, every one alone hath enough to do to outride 
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it ; but when they meet, besides the evils of the Storm, they 
find the intolerable calamity of their mutual concussion ; and 
every Ship that is ready to be oppressed with the tempest, is 
a worse Tempest to every Vessel against which it is violently 
dashed. So it is in Mankind.. Every man hath evil enough 
of bis ovrn, and it is hard for a man to live' up to the rule of 
his o^n Reason and Conscience. But when he hath Parents 
and Children, Friends and Enemies, Buyers and Sellers, Law- 
yers and Clients, a Family and a Neighbourhood — then it is 
that every man dashes against another, and one relation re- 
quires what another denies ; and when one speaks another 
will contradict him ; and that which is well spoken is some- 
times innocently mistaken ; and that upon a good cause pro- 
duces an evil effect ; and by these and ten thousand other con- 
current causes, man is made more than most miserable. 

COMMENT. 

The first question we should put to ourselves, when we 
have read a passage that perplexes us in a work of authority, 
is : What does the Writer mean hy all this ? And the second 
question should be, What does he intend by all this ? In the 
passage before us, Taylor's rmdning is not quite clear. A Sin 
is an Evil which has its ground or origin in the Agent, and 
not in the compulsion of Circumstances. Circumstances are 
compulsory from the absence of a power to resists or control 
them : and if this absence likewise be the efiect of circum- 
stance (t. 6. if it have been neither directly nor indirectly 
caused by the Agent himself) the Evil deTive& fi:om the Cir- 
cumstances; and therefore (in the Apostle's sense of the 
wordy Sin, when he speaks of the exceeding sinfulness of Sin) 
such evU is not sin ; and the person who suffers it, or who is 
the compelled instrument of its infliction on others, may feel 
rtgrtth^t cannot feel remorse. So likewise of the word ori- 
gin, original, or originant. The reader cannot too early be 
warned that it is not applicable, and, without abuse of Ian-* 
guage, can never be applied, to a mere link in a chain of ef- 
fects, where each, indeed, stands in the relation of a cause to 
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those that follow, but is at the same time the effect of all that 
precede. For in these eases a cause amounts to little more 
than an antecedent. At the utmost it means only a conductor 
of the causative influence : and the old axiom, Causa causse 
causa causati, applies, with a never-ending regress to each se- 
veral link, up the vi^hole chain of nature. But this (as I have 
elsewhere shown at large) is Nature: and no Natural thing 
or act can be called originant, or be truly said to have an on- 
^n[67] in any other. The moment we assume an Origin in 
Nature, a true Beginning^ an actual First — that moment we 
rise above Nature, and are compelled to assume a supernatural 
Power. (Gen. I. v. 1.) 

It wiir be an equal convenience to myself and to my Read- 
ers, to let it be agreed between us, that we will generalize 
the word Circumstance so as to understand by it, as often as it 
occurs in this Comment, all and every thing not connected 
with the Will, past or present, of a Free Agent. Even though 
it were the blood in the chambers of his Heart, or his own in- 
most Sensations, we will regard them as circumstantial^ ex- 
trinsic^ or /row without. 

In this sense of the word Original, and in the sense before 
given of Sin, it is evident that the phrase, Original Sin, is 
a Pleonasm, the epithet not adding to the thought, but only 
enforcing it. For if it be Sin, it must bq original : and a State 
or Act, that has not its origin in the will, may be calamity, de- 
formity, disease, or mischief; but a Sin it cannot be>. It is not 
enough that the Act appears voluntary; or that it is intention- 
al; or that it has the most hateful passions or debasing appetite 
for its proximate cause and accompaniment. All these may 
be found in a Mad-house, whefe neither law nor humani- 
ty peimit us to condemn the Actor of Sin. The Reason of 
Law declares the Maniac not a Free- Agent ; and the Verdict 
follows of course — Not guilty. - Now Mania, as distinguished 
from Idiocy, Frenzy, Delirium, Hypochondria, and Derange- 
ment (the last term used specifically to express a suspension or 
disordered state of the Understanding or Adaptive Power) is 
the Occultation or Eclipse of Reason, as the PoAvei* of ul- 

21 
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timate ends. The Maniac, it is well known, is often found 
clever and inventive in the selection and adaptation of means 
to hia ends ; but his ends are madness. He has lost his Bea- 
Bon. For though Reason, in finite beings, is ^ot the Will — 
or how could the will be opposed to the .Rea3on ? — jet it is 
the condition^ the sine qua non of a Free-will. 

We will now return to the Extract from Jeremy Taylor on 
a theme of deep interest in itself, and trebly important from 
its bearings. For without just and distinct views respecting 
the Article of Original Sin, it is impossible to understand aright 
any one of the peculiar doctrines of Christianity. Now my 
first complaint is, that the eloquent Bishop, while he admits 
the fact as established beyond controversy by universal expe- 
rience, yet leaves us wholly in the dark as to the main point, 
supplies us with no answer to the principal question — why he 
names it Original Sin? It cannot b'e said. We know what the 
Bishop meanSy and what matters the name ? for the nature of 
the fact, and in what light it should be regarded by us, depends 
on the nature of our answer to the question, whether Original 
Sin is or is not the ri^t and proper designation. I can ima- 
gine the same quantum of Sufferings and yet if I had reason to 
regard them as symptoms of a commencing Change, as pains 
of growth, the temporary deformity and misproportionB of im- 
maturity, or (as in the final sloughing of the Caterpillar) as 
throes and struggles of the waxing or evolvins Psyche, I 
should think, it no stoical flight to doubt, how far I was 
authorised to declare the Circumstance an Evil at all. Most 
assuredly I would not express or describe the fact as an evil 
having an origin in the Sufferers themselves, or as Sin. 

Let us, however, waive this objection. Let it be supposed 
that the Bishop uses the word in a different and more compre- 
hensive Sense, and that by Sin he understands Evil of all kind 
connected with or resulting from Actions — though I do not 
see how we can represent the properties even of inanimate 
Bodies (of poisonous substance, for instance) except as Acts 
resulting from the constitution of such bodies ! Or if this sense, 
though not unknown to the.Mystie Divines, should be too 
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Goin[M'eliensive and remote, we will suppose the Bishop to com- 
prise under the term Sin, the Evil accompanying or eonse* w- 
quent on human Actions and Purposes ; — ^though here too, I 
have a right to be informed, for what reason and on what 
grounds Sin is thus limited to human Agency ? And truly, I 
should be at no loss to assign the reason. But then this rea- 
son would instantly bring me back to my first definition ; and 
any other reason, than that the human Agent is endowed with 
Reascm, and with a Will which can place itself either in sub- 
jection or in opposition to his Reason — in other words, that 
Man is alone of all knowii Animals a responsible Creature — I 
neither know or can imagine. 

Thus, then, the Sense which Taylor — and with him the An- 
tagonists generally of this Article as propounded by the first 
Reformers — ^attaches to the words. Original Sin, needs only be 
carried on into its next consequence, and it will be found to 
imply the sense which I have given — namely, that Sin is Evil 
having an Origin. But inasmuch as it is einZ, in God it can- 
not originate : and yet in some Spirit (i. e. in some supernatu- 
ral power) it must. For in Nature there is no origin. Sin 
therefore is spiritual Evil : but the spiritual in Man is the Will. 
Now when we dp not refer to any particular Sins, but to that 
state and constitution of the Will, which is the ground, condi- 
tion and common Cause of all Sins ; and when we would fur- 
ther express the truth, that this corrupt Nature of the Will 
mmt in some sense or other be considered as its own act, that 
the corruption must have been self-originated ; — ^in this case 
and for this purpose we may, with no less propriety than force, 
entitle this dire spiritual evil and source of all evil, that is ab- 
solutely such, Original Sin. (I have said, ^^the corrupt Na- 
ture of the Will." I might add, that the admission of a iVicz- 
ture into a spiritual essence by ita own act is a.comiption. ) 

Such, I repeat, would be the inevitable ^conclusion, if Tay- 
lor's Sense of the term were carried on into its immediate 
consequences. But the whole of his most eloquent Treatise 
msikes it certain that Taylor did not carry it on : and conse- 
quently Original Sin, according to his conception, is a Calami- 
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rbich being common to all men must be suf^osed to yemlt 
1 their common Nature : in other words, the umrersol Ca- 
tty of Human Natvre f 

'sn we wonder, then, that a mind, a heart like Tajlor'e, 
Ud reject, that he should strain his faculties to explain 
y, the belief that this Calamity, so dire in itself, should ap- 
- to the AU'mercifiil God a rightful cause and motive ftw 
cting on the wretched Sufferers a Calamity infinitely more 
lendous f nay, that it should be incompatible with Divine 
ice not to punish it by everlasting torment? Or need we 
urprised if he ftHind nothing, thatcould reconcile his mind 
ich a belief, in the circumstance . that the acts now conm- 
it on this Calamity and either directly or indirectly egvcta 
be same were, live or sixthousandyeaisago in the instance 
certain Individual and his Accomplice, anterior to the Oa- 
ty, and the Caitse or Occasion of the same ? that what in 
ther men is Diaeaseyia these two persons was Gmltf that 
t in us is hereditaryy and consequently Nature, in them 
original, and' consequendy Sin? Laatly might it not be 
umed, that so enlightened, and at the same time so affec* 
ite, a Divine, would even fervently disclaim and reject the 
ended justifications of God, grounded on flimsy analogies 
m from the imperfections of human ordinances and human 
ce-courts — some of very doubtful character even as hu- 
Instituteg, and all of them Just only as far as Ihey are ne- 
iry, and rendered necessary chiefly by the weakness and 
:ednes3, the limited powers and corrupt passions, of man- 
? The more confidently might this be presumed of so 
i and practised a Logician, as Jeremy Taylor, in addition 
s other extra-ordinary Gifts, is known to have been, when' 
demonstrable that the most current of these justifications 
on a palpable equivocation : viz. the gross misuse of the 
1 Bight[68]. An instance will explain my meaning. In 
r as, from the known frequency of dishonest or mischie- 
persons, it may have been found necessary, in so far is the 
justifiable in giving Landowners the Right of proceeding 
ist a neighbour or fellow-citizen for even a slight trespau . 
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on that wbiek die Law had made their Properly : — naiy/of pro^ 
ceedting in sundry inst»iees criminally and even capitally. 
(Where at least from the known poverty of the Tre^aaser 
it is forekno'v^n that the conaequenees will be penal. Thus : 
three poor men were fined Twetity Pounds each, the one. for 
knocfcing'down a Hare, the other for picking it up, and the third 
{^ carrying it off: and not possessing as many Pence, vme 
sent to Jiil.) But surely, either there is ho religion in the 
world, and nothing obligatory in the precepts of the Gospel^ 
or there are occasions in whieh it would be very wrong in the 
Proprietor to exercide the Rigki^ which yet it miy be highly 
expedient that he should possess. On diis ground it is, thai 
Religion is the saslaining Opposite of Law. 

That Jeremy Tayipr, therefore, ^6uld have strimen ferverit- 
ly against the Article so interpretbd and so vindicated, is (for 
me, at least, ) a subject neither of Surprise nor of Complaint! 
It is the doctrine which he stibaiUuteSy it is the W^Jitieas and 
intonsistency betrayed in the defence of this substitute,* il>ifl 
the unfeirness with which he blackens the established Arti/dt-m 
for to give it, as it had been caricatured by a few Ultra'Caln 
vinists during the fev^r of the (so called) quinquartic^lar 
Controversy, was in effect to blacken it-**and then imposes 
another scheme, to which the same objections apply with even 
increased force, a scheme which seettis to differ iroih the for-t 
mer only by adding fraud and-mock^y to injustice : these are 
the things that excite my wonder, it is of these that I com- 
plain ! For what ^loes the Biihop's scheme amount to ? God, 
he tells US, required of Adam a perfect obedience, and made 
it possible by eodowiog him ^^wi^h perfect rectitudes and su- 
ptrnatural heights of grace" proportionate to the obedience 
which he required. As a eonseqitence of his disobedience, 
Adain lost this rectitude, this perfect sanity and proportionate- 
ness of his intellectual, morsd and corporeal state, powers and 
impulses ; and as the penalty of his crime, he was deprived 
of all super-natural aids and graces. The Death, with what-* 
ever is comprised in the scriptural sense of the word. Death, 
begafD from tl^ moment to work in him, and this consequenci^ 
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be convejed to his oflbpring, and througk them to all his poa* 
terity, i. e, to all mankind. They were bom diseased in mind^ 
body and wilt. For what less than disease can we call a ne- 
cessity of error and a predisposition to sin and sickness ? Tay- 
lor, indeed, antttSy that though perfect Obedience became in* 
comparably more difficult, it was not, however, absolutely im- 
passible. Yet he himself admits that the contrary was uni- 
versal ; that of the countless millions of Adam's Posterity} 
not a single Individual ever realized, or approached to the rer 
« alization of, this possibility; and (if my memory does not de-* 
ceive me) Taylor himself has elsewhere exposed — ^and if he 
have .not, yet Commcm Sense will do it for him — ^tbe sophistry in 
asserting of a whole what may be true, but is true only, of each 
of its component parts. Any one may snap a horsehair : there- 
fore, any one may perform the same feat with the horse's tail. 
On a level floor (on the hardened sand, for instance, of a sea- 
beach) I chalk two parallel strait lines, with a width of eight 
intifaes. It is possible for a man, with a bandage over his eyed, 
to keep within the path for two or three paces : therefore, it is 
possible for him to walk blindfold for two or Aree leagues 
without a sin§^ deviation ! And this passibiUt^ would suflSce 
to acquit me of tn/usltce, though I had placed man-traps with- 
in an inch of one line, and knew that there were pit-falls and 
deep wells beside the other ! 

This assertion^ therefore, without adverting to its discord- 
ance with, if not direct contradiction to, the tenth and thir- 
teenth Articles of our Church, I diall not, I trust, be thought 
to rate below its true value, if 1 treat it as an ir^nitesimal 
possibility that may be safely dropped in the calculation : and 
so proceed vidth the argument. The consequence then of 
Adam's Crime was by a natural necessity, inherited by Persona 
who could not (the Bishop affirms) in any sense have been 
accomplices in the crime or partakers in the guilt : and yet 
consistently with the divine Holiness, it was not possible that 
the same perfect Obedience should not be required of them. 
Now what would the Idea of Equity, what would the Law 
inscribed by the Creator in the heart of Man, seem to dictate 
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in tkis ease ? Surely that the supplementary Aids, the 8uper«< 
natural Graces correspondent to a Law above Nature, should 
be increased in proportion to die diminished strength of the 
Agents, and the increased resistance to be overcome by them ! 
But no ! not only the consequence of Adam's act, but the pe^ 
nalty due to his crime, was perpetuated. His descendants 
were despoiled or left destitute of these Aids and Graces^ 
while the obligation to perfect obedience was continued ; an 
obligation too, the nonfulfilment of which brought with it 
Death and the unutterable Woe that cleaves to an immortal 
Soul for ever alienated from its Creator ! 

Observe, Reader ! all these rewdU of Adam's Fall enter 
into Bishop Taylor's scheme of Original Sin equally as into 
that of the first Reformers. In this respect the Bishop's doc- 
trine is the same with that laid down in the Articles and Hom- 
ilies of the Established Church. The only difference that has 
hitherto appeared, consists in the aforesaid nuUhematical pos- 
sibility of JfulfiUing the whole Law, which in the Bishop's 
scheme is affirmed to remain still in human Nature, or (as it is 
elsewhere e'xpressed) in the Nature of Ae human Will[69]. 
But though it were possible to grant this existence df a power 
in all men, which in no one man was ever exei^plified, and 
where the nofi-actualization of such power is,' a priori, so cer- 
tain, that the belief or imagination of the contrary iii any In- 
dividual is expressly given us by the Holy Spirit as a test, 
whereby it may be known that the truth is not in him ! as an 
infallible sign of imposture or self-delusion ! Though it were 
possible to grant this, which consistently with Scripture and 
the principles of reasoning which we apply in aU other cases, 
it is not possible to grant ; and though it were possible like- 
wise to overlook the glaring sophistry of concluding, in rela- 
tion to a series of indeterminate length, that whoever can do 
any one, can therefore do all ; a conclusion, the futility of 
which must force itself on the common-sense of every man 
who understands the proposition ; — ^stifl the question will arise— 
Why, and on what principle of equity, were the unoffending 
Sentenced to be born with so fearfol a disproportion of their 
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^^ This most eloquent Treatise may be compared to a Statue of 
Janus, with the one face, which we must suppose fronting the 
Galvinistic Tenet, entire and fresh, as from the Master's hand ; 
beaming with life and force, a wittj scorn on the Lip, and a 
Brow at once bright and weighty with satisfying reason ! the 
other, looking toward the ^ something to be put in its place^^ 
maimed, featureless, and weatherbitten into an almost vision- 
ary confusion and indistinctness." 

With these expositions I hasten to contrast the scriptural 
article respecting Original Sin, or the Corrupt and sinful Na- 
ture of the Human Will, and the belief wbich alone is requi- 
red of us, as Christians. And here the first thing to be con- 
sidered, and which will at once remove a world of error, is : 
that this is no Tenet first introduced or imposed by Christi- 
anity ; and which, should a man see reason to disclaim the 
authority of the Gospel, would no longer have any claim on 
his attention. It is no perplexity that a man may get rid of 
by ceasing to be a Christian, and which has no existence for 
a philosophic Deist. It is a Fact, affirmed, indeed, in the 
Christian Scriptures alone with the force and frequency pro- 
portioned to its consummate importance ; but a fact acknowl- 
edged in every Religion that retains the least glimmering of 
the patriarchal faith in a God infinite yet personal ! A fact 
assumed /or implied as the basis of every Religion, of which 
any relics remain of earlier date than the last and total Apos- 
tasy of the Pagan World, when the faith in the great I am, 
the OreatOTy was extinguished in the sensual polytheism, which 
ia inevitably the final result of. Pantheism or the Worship of 
Nature; and the only form under which the Pantheistic 
Scheme — that, according to which the World is God, and' the 
material universe itself the one only absohUt Being — can ex- 
ist for a People, or become the Popular Creed. Thus in the 
most ancient Books of the Brahmins, the deep sense of this 
Fact, and the doctrines grounded on obscure traditions of the 
promised Remedy, are seen strug^j^ing, and now (Reaming, 
now flashing, throagh the Mist of Pantheism, and produciBg 
the incongruities and ptiss eontradictioop of the Brahmin My- 
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thologj ; while in the rival Sect — ^in that most strange Phse- 
nomenon, the religious Atheism of the Buddheists ! with whom 
God is only universal Matter considered abstractedlj from all 
particular forms — the fact is placed among the delusions natu- 
ral to man, which, together with other superstitions grounded 
on a supposed essential difference between Right and Wrong, 
the Sage is to decompose and precipitate from the menstruum 
of his more refined apprehensions! Thus ia denying the fact, 
they virtually acknowledge it. 

From the remote East turn to the mythology of Minor Asia, 
to the Descendants of Javan who dwelt in the tents of 8hem 
and possessed the Isles. Here again, and in the usual form o 
an historic Solution, we find the same Facty and as character 
istic of the Human Race, stated in that earliest and most ven 
erable My thus (or symbolic Parable) of Prometheua— *tha4 
truly wonderful Fable, in which the characters of the rebeil* 
ious Spirit and of the Divine Friend of Mankind (Bsoc 
^iXavdpc^o^) are united in the same Person: and thus in thef 
most striking manner noting the forced amalgamation of the 
Patriarchal Tradition with the incongruous Scheme of Pan-^ 
theism. This and the connected tale of lo, which is but the 
sequel of the Prometheus, stand alone in the Greek Mythol*" 
ogy, in which elsewhere both Gods and Men are mere Pow- 
ers and Products of Nature. And most noticeable it is, that 
soon after the promulgation and spread of the Gospel had awa-^ 
kened the moral sense, and had opened the eyes even of its 
wiser Enemies to the necessity of providing some solution of 
this great problem of the-Moral World, the beautiful parable 
of Gupid and Psyche was brought forward as a rival Fall or 
Man : and the fact of a moral corruption connatural with the 
human race was again recognized. In the assertion of Qktta- 
iNAL Sin the Greek Mythology rose and set. 

But not only was the /ac^ acknowledged of a Law in the 
Nature of Man resisting the Law of God. (And whatever is 
placed in active and direct Oppugnancy to the Good is, ipso 
fa^toy positive Evil.) It wds likewise an acknowledged Mys- - 
tery, and one which by the nature of the Subject mu«t ever 
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remain sueh — a problem, of which any other Bolulion, dian 
the statement of the Fact itself, was demonstrably trnpossSbk. 
That it is so, the least reflection will suffice to convince every 
man, who has previously satisfied himself that he is a responsi* 
ble Being. It follows necessarily from the postulate of ares* 
ponsible Will* Refuse to grant this, and I have not a word to say* 
Concede this, and you concede all. For this is the essential- 
attribute of a Will, and contained in the very idea^ that what*- 
ever determines the Will acquires this power from a previous 
determination of the Will itself. The Will is ultimately self- 
determined, or it is no longer a fVtU under the Law of per- 
fect Freedom, but a Nature under the mechanism of Cai:He 
and "Effect. And if by an act, to which it had determined 
itself, it has subjected itself to the determination of Nature 
(in the language of St. Paul, to the Law of the Flesh), it re* 
ceives a nature into itself, and so far it becomes a Nature : 
and this is a corruption of the Will and a corrupt Nature. It 
is also a Fall of Man, inasmuch as his Will is the condition of 
his Personality ; the ground and condition of the attribute 
which constitutes him Man. And the ground-work of Per- 
sonal Being is^ a capacity of acknowledging, the Moral Law 
(the Law of the Spirit, the Law of Freedom, the Divine 
Will ) as that which should, of itself, suffice to determine the 
Will to a free obedience of the Law, the Law working there- 
on by its own exceeding lawfulness. This, and this alone, is 
positive Good : good in itself, and independent of all relations, 
whatever resists and, as a positive force, opposes this in the 
WUl is therefore evil. But an Evil in the Will is an evil 
Will ; and as all moral Evil (i. e. all evil that is evil without 
reference to its contingent physical consequences) is of the 
Will, this evil Will must have its source in the Will. And 
thus we might go back from act to act, from evil to evil, ad 
infinitum without advancing a step.- 

We call an Individual a &ad Man, not because an action is 
contrary to the Law, but because it has led us to conclude 
from it some Principle opposed to the Law, some private Max- 
im or By-law in the Will contrary to the universal Law of 
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rigbt Reason in the Conscience, as the Orotmd of the action. 
But this evil Principle again must be grounded in some other 
Principle which has been made determinant of the Will hj 
the WilPs own self-determination. For if not, it must have 
its ground in some necessity of Nature, in some instinct or 
propensity imposed not acquired, another's work, notour own. 
Consequently, neither Act nor Principle could be imputed ; 
and relatively to the Agent, not original^ not Sin. 

Now let the grounds, on which the fact of an Evil inherent 
in the Will is affirmable in the instance of any one Man, be 
supposed equally applicable in every instance, and concerning 
all men : so that the fact is asserted of the Individual, not be-' 
cause he has committed this or that crime, or because he 
has shown himself to be this or that Man, but simply because 
he is irr Man. Let die evU be supposed such as to imply the 
impossibility of an Individual's referring to any particular time 
at which it might be conceived to have commenced, or to any 
period of his existence at which it was not existing. Let it 
be supposed, in short, that the subject stands in no relation 
whatever to time, can neither be calted in time or out of time ; 
but that all relations of Time are as alien and heterogeneous 
in this question, as the relations and attributes of Space (north 
or south, round or square, thick or thin) are to our Affections 
, and Moral' Feelings. Let the reader suppose this, and he will 
have b^ore him the precise import of the scriptural doctrine 
of Original Sin : or rather of the Fact acknowledged in all 
Ages, and recognized, but not originating, in the Christian 
Scriptures. * 

In addition to this Memento it will be well to remind the 
Inquirer) that the stedfast conviction of the existence, per 
sonality, and moral attributes of God is pre-supposed in the 
acceptance of the Gospel, or required as its indispensable pre- 
liminary. It is taken for granted as a point which the Hearer 
had already decided for himself, a point finally settled and put 
at rest : not by the removal of all difficulties, or by any such 
increase of Insight as enabled him to meet every objection of 
the Epicurean or the Sceptic with a full and precise answer ; 
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but because he had convinced himself that it was folly as well 
as presumption in so imperfect a Creature to expect it ; and 
because these difficulties and doubts disappeared at the beam, 
when tried against the weight and convictive power of the 
reasons in the other scale. It is, therefore, most unfair to at- 
tack Christianity, or any article which the Church has declar- 
ed a Christian Doctrine, by arguments, which, if valid, are 
valid against all religion. Is there a Disputant who scorns a 
mere J^ostukUCy as the basis ot any argument in support of the. 
Faith ; who is too high-minded to beg his ground, and will take 
it by a strong hand ? Let him fight it out with the Atheists, 
or the Manichaeans ; but not stoop to pick up their arrows, and 

then run away to discharge them at Christianity or the 
Church ! 

The only true way is to state the doctrine, believed equally 
by Saul of Tarsus, "yet breathing out threatenings and slaugh- 
ter against" the Church of Christ, as by^ Paul the Apostle 
" fully preaching the Gospel of Christ." (A moral Evil, is an 
Evil that has its origin in a Will. An Evil common to all 
must have a ground common to all. But the actual existence 
of moral evil we are bound in conscience to admit ; and that 
there is an evil common to all is a Fact ; and this Evil must 
therefore have a common ground. Now this evil ground can- 
not originate in the Divine Will : it must therefore be refer- 
red to the Will of Man. And this evil Ground we call Orig- 
inal Sin. It is a Mystery^ that is, a Fact, which we see, but 
cannot explain ; and the doctrine a truth which we apprehend 
but can neither comprehend nor communicate. And such by 
the quality of the Subject (viz. a responsible Will) it must be, 
if it be truth at all. 

A sick man, whose complaint was obscure as his sufferinga 
were severe and notorious, was thus addressed by a humane 
Stranger : My poor Friend ! I find you dangerously ill, and 
on this account only, and having certain information of your 
being so, and that you have not wherewithal to pay for a phy- 
sician, I have come to you. Respecting your disease, indeed, 
I can tell you nothing, that you are capable of understanding, 
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more than you know alreadj, or can only be taught by reflec- 
tion on your own experience. But I have rendered the Dis- 
ease no longer irremediable. I have brought the remedy with 
me : and I now offer you the means of immediate relief, with 
the assurance of gradual convalescence, and a final perfect 
Cure ; nothing more being required on your part, but your 
best endeavors to follow the prescriptions I shall leave with 
you. It is, indeed, too probable, from the nature of your dis- 
ease, that you will occasionally neglect or transgress them. 
But even this has been calculated on in the plan of your cure, 
and the remedies provided, if only you are sincere and in 
right earnest with yourself, and have your heart in the work. 
Ask me not, how such a disease can be conceived possible ! 
Enough for the present that you know it to be real : and I 
came to cure the disease^ not to explain it. 

Now, what if the Patient or some of his Neighbors should 
charge this good Samaritan with having given rise to the mis* 
chievous notion of an inexplicable Disease, involving the hon- 
our of the King of the Country ? should inveigh against him 
as the Author and first Introducer of the Notion, though of 
the numerous medical works composed ages before his arrival, 
and by Physicians of the most venerable Authority, it wks 
scarcely possible to open a single volume without finding some 
description of the Disease, or some lamentation of its malig- 
nant and epidemic character ! And lastly, what if certain 
pretended Friends of this good Samaritan, in their zeal to vin- 
dicate him against this absurd charge, should assert that he was 
a perfect Stranger to this Disease, and boldly deny that he 
had ever said or done any thing connected with it, or that im- 
plied its existence ? 

In this Apologue or imaginary Case, Reader I you have the 
true bearings of Christianity on the fact and Doctrine of Ori- 
ginal Sin. The doctrine (that is, the confession of a known 
fact) Christianity has only in common with every Religion, 
and with every Philosophy, in which the reality of a respon- 
sible Will and the essential difference between Good and Evil 
were recognized. PectUiar to the Christian Religion are the 
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Remedy and (for all purposes but those of a merely specula- 
tive Curiosity) the Solution ! By the annunciation of the Re- 
medy it affords all the solution that our n>o r ^ > int erests re- 
quire ; and ev^n in that which remains, and must remain, un- 
fathomable the Christian finds a new motive to walk humbly 
with the Lord his God ! 

Should a professed Believer ask you whether that, which 
is the ground of responsible action in your wiU, could in any 
way be responsibly present in the WiU of Adam ? Answer 
him in these words : Pbii, Sir ! can no more demonstrate the 
Negative, than I can conceive the Affirmative. The Corrup- 
tion of my will may very warrantably be spoken of as a Con* 
sequence of Adam's Existence ; as a consequence, a link in 
the historic Chain of Instances, whereof Adam is the first. But 
that it is on account of Adam ; or that this evil principle was, 
a priori, inserted or infused into my Will by the Will of ano- 
ther — which is indeed a contradiction in terms, my Will in 
such case being no Will — this is nowhere asserted in Scrip- 
ture explicitly or by imj^cation. It belongs to the very es- 
sence of the doctrine, that in respect of Original Sin every 
man is the adequate representative of aU men. What won- 
der, then, that where no inward ground of preference e^isted^ 
the choice should be determined by outward relations, and that 
the first in time should be taken as the Diagram ? Even in 
Genesis the word, Adam, is distinguished from a Proper Name 
by an Article before it. It is the Adam, so as to express the 
genuSy not the Individual — or rather, perhaps, I should say, as 
well as the Individual. But that the word with its equivalent 
the old many is used symbolically and universally by St. Paul, 
( 1 Cor. XV. 22. 45. Eph. iv. 22. Col. iii. 9. Rom. vi. 6. ) is 
too evident to need any proof. 

I conclude with this remark. The Doctrine of Original 
Sin concerns all men. But it concerns Christians in partic- 
vlar no othetwise than by its connexion with the doctrine of 
Redemption ; and with the Divinity, and Divine Humanity of 
the Redeemer as a corollary or necessary inference from both 
mysteries. Beware of Arguments aoainsIt Christianity, 
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THAT CANNOT STOP THERE, AND CONSEQUENTLY OUGHT NOT 

TO HAVE COMMENCED THERE. Something I might have added 
to tfie clearness of the preceding views, if the limits of the 
work had permited me to clear away the several delusive and 
fanciful assertions respecting the state [70] of our First Pa- 
rents, their wisdom, science, and angelic Faculties, assertions 
without the slightest ground in Scripture ! Or if consistently 
with the wants and preparatory studies of those, for whose use 
the volume was especially intended, I could have entered into 
the momentous subject of a Spiritual Fall or Apostasy ante- 
cedent to the formation of Man — a belief, the scriptural 
grounds of which are few and of diverse interpretation, but 
which has been almost universal in the Christian Church. 
Enough, however, has been given, I trust, for the Reader to 
see and (as far as the subject is capable of being understood) 
to understand this long controverted Article in the sense, in 
which alone it is binding on his faith. Supposing him, there- 
fore, to know the meaning of original sin, and to have deci- 
ded for himself on the fact of its actual existence, as the an- 
tecedent ground and occasion of Christianity, we may now 
proceed to Christianity itself, as the Edifice raised on this 
ground, i. e. to the great Constituent Article of the Faith in 
Christ, as the Remedy of the Disease — the Doctrine of Re- 
demption. 

Butbefore we proceed to this momentous doctrine, let me 
briefly remind the young and friendly Pupil, to whom I would 
still be supposed to address myself, that in the Aphorism to 
follow, the word Science is used in its strict and narrowest 
sense. By a Science I here mean any Chain of Truths that 
are either absolutely certain, or necessarily true for the human 
mind from the laws and constitution of the mind itself. In 
neither case is onr conviction derived ; or capable of receiv- 
ing any addition, from outward Experience, or empirical da- 
ta — i' e. matter-of-fact given to us through the medium of our 
Senses — though the^e Data may have been the occasion, or 
may even be an indispensable condition, of our reflecting 
on the former and thereby becoming conscious ol the same. 

23 
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On the other hand, a connected series of conclusions grounded 
oa empirical Data, in contra-distinction from Science, I beg 
leave (no better term occurring) in this place and for this pur- 
pose, to denominate a Scheme. 

APHORISM XI. KDiTOB. 

In whatever age and country, it is the prevaih'ng mind and 
character of the nation to regard the present life as subordi- 
nate to a Life to come, and to mark the present state, the 
World of their SenaeSy by signs, instruments and mementos of 
its connexion with a future state and a spiritual World ; where 
the Mysteries of Faith are brought within the hold of the peo- 
ple at large, not by being explained away in the vain hope of 
accommodating them to the average of their Understanding, 
but by being made the objects of Love by their combination 
with events ^d epochs of History, with national traditions^ 
with the monuments and dedications of Ancestral faith and 
zeal, with memorial and symbolical observances, with the re- 
alizing influences of social devotion, and above all, by early 
and habitual association with Acts of the Will ; there Religion 
is. There^ however obscured by the hay and straw pf human 
Will-work, the foundation is safe ! In that country, and un- 
der the predominance of such Maxims, the national church; is 
no mere StBie-Institute. It is the State itself in its intensest 
federal union ; yet at the same moment the Guardian and Rep- 
resentative of all personal individuality. For the Church is the 
Shrine of Morality : and in Morality alone the Citizen asserts 
and reclaims his personal independence, his integrity. Our 
outward Acts are efficient, and most often possible, only by co- 
alition^ As an efficient power, the Agent is but a fraction of 
unity : he becomes an integer only in the recognition and per- 
formance of the Moral Law. Nevertheless it is most true 
(and a truth which cannot with safety be overlooked) that Mo- 
rality, as Morality, has no existence for a People. It is ei- 
ther absorbed and lost in the quicksands of Prudential Calcu- 
lus, or it is taken up and transfigured into the duties and Mys- 
teries of Religion. And no wonder: since Morality (indu- 
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ding the personal being, the I am, as its subject) is itself a 
Mystery, and the ground and suppositum of all other Myste- 
ries, relatively to Man. 

APHORISM Xn. cpiToa. 

Schemes of conduct, grounded on calculations of Self-inter- 
est ; or on the average Consequences of Actions, supposing 
them general; form a branch of Political Economy,' to which 
let all due honour be given. Their utility is not here ques- 
tioned. But however estimable within their own sphere such 
schemes, or any one of them in particular, may be, they do 
not belong to Moral Science, to which both in kind and pur- 
pose they are in all cases foreign, and when substituted for 
it, hostile. Ethics, or the Science of Morality, does indeed 
in no wise exclude the consideration of Action ; but it con- 
templates the same in its originating spiritual Source, without 
reference to Space or Time or Sensible existence. Whatev- 
er springs out of "the perfect Law of Freedom," which ex- 
ists only by its unity with the Will, inherence in the Word, 
and communion with the Spirit, of God — that ( according to 
the Principles of Moral Science) is oooo — it is Light and 
Righteousness and very Truth. Whatever seeks to separate 
itself from the Divine Principle, and proceeds from a false 
centre in the Agent's particular Will, is evil — a work of dark- 
ness and contradiction ! It is Sin and essential Falsehood. 
Not the outward Deed, constructive, destructive or neutral ; 
not the Deed hs a possible Object of the Senses ; is the Ob- 
ject of Ethical Science. For this is no Compost, CoUectori- 
um or Inventory of Single Duties : nor does it seek in the 
** multitudinous Sea," in the predetermined waves, tid6s and 
currents of Nature that freedom, which is exclusively an at- 
tribute of Spirit. Like all other pure Sciences, whatever it 
enunciates, and whatever it concludes, it enunciates and con- 
cludes absolutely. Strictness is its essential Character : and 
its first Proposition is, " Whosoever shall keep the whole law, 
and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all." James ii. 
10.) For as the Will or Spirit, the Source and Substance of 
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Moral Good, is one, and all in every part : so must it be the 
Totality, the whole articulated Series of Single Acts, taken as 
Unity, that can alone, in the severity of Science, be recogni- 
zed as the proper Counterpart and adequate Representative 
of a good Will. Is it in this or that limb, or not rather in the 
whole body, the entire Organismus, that the Law of Life re- 
flects itself? Much less then can the Law of the Spirit woik 
in fragments. 

APHORISM Xra. KDiToa. 

Wherever there exists a permanent[71] Learned Class, 
having authority and possessing the respect and confidence of 
the Country ; and where the Science of Ethics is acknowl- 
edged and taught in /ftis« class as a regular part of a learned 
education to its future Members generally, but as the special 
study and indispensable ground-work of such as are intended 
for Holy Oi-ders ; — there the Article of Original Sin will be an 
Axiom of Faith in all Classes. Among the Learned an undis- 
puted truthy and with the People a fact, which no man imag- 
ines it possible to deny, the Doctrine, thus inwoven in the 
faith of all and co-eval with the consciousness of each, will 
for each and all possess a reality, subjective indeed, yet virtu- 
ally equivalent to that which we intuitively give to the Objects 
of our Senses. 

With the Learned this will be the case ; because the Arti- 
cle is the first — ^I had almost said, spontaneous — ^product of 
the Application of Moral Science to History, ]^f which it. is 
the Inferpreter. A mystery in its own right, tod by the ne- 
cessity and essential character of its Subject — (for the Will, 
Uke the Life, in every act and product pre-supposes itself, a. 
Past alwayi? present, a Present that evermore resolves itself 
into a Past ! ) — ^the Doctrine of Original Sin gives to all the 
other Mysteries of Religion a common Basis, a connexion of 
dependency, an intelligibility of relation, and a total harmo- 
ny, that supersede extrinsic proof. There is here that same 
proof from unity of purpose, that same evidence of Symme- 
try, which in the contemplation of a human skeleton flash- 
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ed coBviotiofi on the wiod of Gai^ev and kiadled oiedtialMa 
into a hymn of praise. 

Meanwhile the People, not goaded into doubt by the les*- 
son9 and examples of their Teaohers and Superiors ; not draurn 
away from the Fixed Stars of Heaven, the form and Magm^ 
tude of which are the same for the naked ey^ of the Sbif^ 
herd as for the Telescope of the Sage — ^from the immecUale 
truths, I mean, of Reason and Conscience to an exercise, titey 
have not been trained to, of a Faculty which has been imper- 
fecfly developed, on a subject not within the sphere of the 
Fax^ulty nor in any way amenable to its judgment ; the Peo- 
PL£ will need no arguments to receive a doctrine i^onfirmed 
by their own experince from within and from without, and in* 
timfitely blended with the most venerable Traditions common 
to all races, and the traces of which linger in the latest Twi- 
light of Civilization. 

Among the revulsions coiuiequent on the brute bewilder- 
ments of a godless Revolution, a great and active Zeal for the' 
interests of Religion may be one. I dare not trust it, till >[ have 
seen what it is that gives Religion this interest, UU I am satis* 
fied that they are not the interests of this World ; neeessary 
and laudable interests, perhaps, but which may, I dare believe 
be secured as effectually and more suitably by the Prudence 
of this World, and by this World's powers and motives. At 
all events, I find nothing in the fashion of the day to deter me 
from adding, that the Reverse of the preceding — ^that where 
Religion is valued and patronized as a su^^ement of Law,- or 
an Aid extraordinary of Police ; where Moral Scikncb is ex*^ 
ploded as the mystic Jargon of Dark Ages ; where a lax Sys- 
tem of Consequefioes, by which every iniquity on e«th may 
be (and how many have been ?) denounced and defended with 
equal plausibility, is publicly and authoritatively taught as Mo- 
ral PhQoscqphy ; where the Mysteries of Religion, and Truths 
superaensual, are either cut and squared for the eomprehen- 
tton of the Understanding, " the faculty judging according to 
Sense" or desperately torn asunder from the Reason, nay, fa- 
natically oj^sed to it^ lastly, where Private [72] Interpreta- 
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ti«n is ©very thing and the Church nothing — there the Myste- 
ry of Original Sin will be either rejected, or evaded, dr per- 
verted into the monstrous fiction of Hereditary Sin, Guilt in- 
herit^'; iii the Mystery of Redemption metaphors will be 
obtruded for the reality ; and in the mysterious Appurtenants 
md Symbols of Redemption ( Regeneration, Grace, the Eu- 
charist) and Sjpiritual Communion) the realities will be evap- 
orated into metaphors. 

APHORISM XIV. x.Ei«lrrM 

4 

r 

As in great Maps or Pictures you' will see the border deco- 
rated with meadows, fountains, flowers, &c. lepresented in it, 
but in the middle you have the main design ; so amongst the 
works of God is it with the fore-ordained Redemption of Man. 
AU his other works in th« world, all the beauty of the crea- 
tures, the succession of ages and the things that come to pass 
in them, are but as the border to this as the Mainpiece. But 
as a foolish unskilful beholder, not discerning the excellency 
of the principal piece in such maps or pictures, gazes only on 
the fair Border, and goes no farther — thus do the greatest part 
of us as to this great Work of God, the redemption of our 
personal Being, and the re-union of the Human with the Di- 
vine^ by and through the Divine Humanity of the Incarnate 
Word. 

APHORISM XV. I.UTHEB. 

• It is A hard matter, yea, an impossible thing for thy human 
strength, whosoever thou art (without God's assistance}, at 
such a time when Moses setteth on thee with the Law (see 
Aphorism XII.), when the holy Law written in thy heart ac- 
cuseth and condemneth thee, forcing thee to a comparison of 
thy heart therewith, and convicting thee of the incompatible- 
Bess of thy Will and Nature with Heaven arid Holiness and 
an immediate God — that then thou shotildest be able to be of 
such a mind as if no Law nor sin had ever been f I say it is 
in a manner impossible that a human creature, when he feel- 
eth himself assaulted with trials and temptations, and the con- 
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science hath to do with God, and the tempted n^ian knoweth 
that the root of temptation is within him, should obtain such 
mastery over his thoughts as then to think no otherwise than 

that FROM EYJERLASTINO BTOTHIirO RATH BBSX BUT ONLY AND 

▲LONJs Christ, altoojbthbr Grace and Deliysrancb ! 

V 

comment. 

In irrational Agents, viz. the Animals, the Will is hidden or 
absorbed in the Law. The Law is their Nature. In the ori-* 
ginal purity of a rational Agent the uncorrupted Will is iden- 
tical with the Law. Nay, inasmuch as a Will perfectly iden- 
tical with the Law is one with the divine Will, we may say, 
that in the unfallen rational Agent the Will constitutes the 
Law. But it is evident that the holy and spiritual Power and 
Light, which by a prolepsis or anticipation we have named 
Law, is a grace, an inward perfection, and without the com- 
manding, binding and menacing character which belongs to a 
Law, acting as a Master or Sovereign distinct from, and exis- 
ting, as it were, externally for, the Agent who is bound to 
obey it. Now this is St. Paul's sense of the Word : and on 
this he grounds his whole reasoning. And hence too arises 
the obscurity and apparent paradoxy of several texts. That 
the Law is a Law for you ; that it acts on the Will not in it ; 
that it exercises an agency from urithouty by fear and coer- 
cion ; proves the corruption of your Will, and presupposes it. 
Sin in this sense came by the Law : for it has its essence, as 
Sin, in that counterposition of the Holy Principle to the Will, 
^which occasions this. Principle to be a Law. Exactly (as in 
all other points) consonant with the Pauline doctrine is the 
assertion of John, when speaking of the re-adoption of the 
redeemed to be Sons of God, and the consequent resumption 
( I had almost said, re-absorption ) of the Law into the Will 
( vofiiov rsXsiov rov rijc gXsu^ff lag, James i. 25. See page 14) he 
says — For the Law was given by Moses; but Grace and 
Truth came by Jesus Christ. P. S, That by the Law St. Paul 
meant only the ceremonial Law i^ a notion, that could origi- 
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nate only in utter inattention to the whole strain and gist of 
the Apostles' Argument. 

APHORISM XVI. . LneHTOH akd kd. 

Christ's Death was both voluntary and violent. Theie was 
external violence: and that was the accompaniment, or at 
most the occasion, of his Death. But there was internal will- 
ingness, the spiritual Will, the Will of the Spirit and this was 
the proper cause. Bj this Spirit he was restored from Death: 
neither, indeed ^^ was it poistbU for him to be holden of it.'* 
{Acta ii.v. 24—27.). " Being put to death in the flesli, but 
quickened by the Spirit," says St. Peter. But he is likewise 
declared elsewhere to have died by that same Spirit, which 
here in opposition to the violence is said to quicken him. Thus 
Hebrews ix. 14. Through the eternal Spirit tie offered him" 
ielf. And even from Peter's words, and without the epithet, 
eternal, to aid the interpretation, it is evident that the jS^irtf, 
here opposed to the Flesh, Body or Animal Life, is of a high- 
er nature and power than the individual Soul^ which cannot 
of itself return to re-inhabit or quicken the Body. 

If these points were niceties, and an over-refining in doc- 
trine, is it to be believed that the Apostles, John, Peter and 
Paul, with the Author of the Ep. to the Hebrews, would have 
layed so great stress on them ? But th^^rue Life of Chris- 
tians is to eye .Christ in every step of his life — not only as 
their Rule but as their Strength ; looking to him as their Pat- 
tern both in doing and in suffering, and drawing power from 
him for going through both : being without him able for no- 
thing. Take comfort then, thou that belie vest ! It is he that 
lifts up the Soul from the Gates of Death : and he hath said, 
twiJl raise, thee up at the last day. Thou that belie vest in 
him, believe him and take comfort. Yea, when thou art most 
sunk in thy sad apprehensions, and he far off to thy thinking 
then is he nearest to raise and comfort thee : as sometimes it 
grows darkest immediately before day. 
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APHORISM XVII. h. and editor. 

Would any of you be cured of that common disease, the 
fear of Death ? Yet this is not the right name of the Disease, 
as a mere reference to our armies and navies is sufficient to 
prove : nor can the fear of death, either as loss of life or pain of 
dying, be justly held a common disease. But would you be 
cured of the fear and fearful questionings connected with the 
approach of death ? Look this way, and you shall find more 
than you seek. Christ, the Word that was from the beginning, 
and was made flesh and dwelt among men, died. And he, 
who dying conquered death in his own person, conquered Sin, 
and Death which is the Wages of Sin, for thee. And of this 
thou mayest be assured, if only thou believe in him, and love 
him. I need not add, keep his commandments : since where 
Faith and Love are. Obedience in its threefold character, as 
Effect, Reward, and Criterion, follows by that moral necessity 
w:hich is the highest form of freedom. The Grave is thy bed 
of rest, and no longer the cold bed : for thy Saviour has warm- 
ed it, and made it fragrant. 

If then it be health and comfort to the Faithful that Christ 
descended into the grave, with especial confidence may we 
meditate on his return from thence, quickened by the Spirit : 
this being to those who are in him the certain pledge, yea, the 
effectual cause of that blessed resurrection, for which they 
themselves hope. There is that union betwixt them and their 
Redeemer, that they shall rise by the communication and vir- 
tue of his rising : not simply by his power — for so the wicked 
likewise to their grief shall be raised ; but they by his life as 
their life. 

COMMENT 
ON THE THREE PRECEDING APHORISMS. 

To the Reader, who has consented to submit his mind to my 
temporary, guidance, and who permits me to regard him as my 
Pupil or \J[unior Fellow-studen^ I continue to address myself. 
Should he exist only in my imagination, let the bread float on 
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the waters ! If it be the ^read of Life, it will not have been 
utterly cast away. 

Let us pause a moment, and review the road we have pass- 
ed over since the Transit from Religious Morality to Spiritual 
Beligion. My first attempt was to satisfy you, that there is a 
Spiritual principle in Man (p. 87 — 93), and to expose the so- 
phistry of the arguments in support of the Contrary. Our 
next step was to clear the road of all Counterfeits, by showing 
what is not the Spirit, what is not Spiritual Religion (p. 97 — 
101 ). And this Was followed by an attempt to establish a dif- 
ference in kind between religious truths and the deductions of 
speculative science ; yet so as to prove, that the former are not 
only equally rational with the latter, but that they alone appeal 
to Reason in the fulness and living reality of the Power. Thi5 
and the state of mind requisite for the formation of right con- 
victions rei^ecting spiritual Truths, employed our attention 
from p, 108 — 126. Having then enumerated the Articles of 
the Christian Faith peculiar to Christianity, I entered on the 
great object of the present work : viz. the removal of all vaUd 
Objections to these articles on grounds of right Reason or 
«' Conscience. But to render this practicable it was necessary^ 
^ first, to present each Article in its true scriptural purity, by 
exposure of the caricatures of misinterpreters ; and this, again^ 
c6uld not be satisfactorily done till we were agreed respecting 
the Faculty, entitled to sit in judg^lent on such questions. I 
«arly foresaw, that my best chance ( I will not say, of giving 
ah insight into the surpassing worth and transcendent reason- 
ableness of the Christian Scheme ; but) of rendering the very 
question intelligible depended on my success in determining 
the true nature and limits of the human Understanding, and 
in evincing its diversity from Reason. In pursuing this mo- 
mentous subject, I was tempted in two or three instances into 
disquisitions, that if not beyond the comprehension, were yet 
unsuited to the taste, of the persons for whom the Work waa 
principally intended. These, however, I kave separated from 
the running text, and compressed into Note». The Reader 
will at worst, I hope, pass them by as a leaf or two of waste 
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paper, willinglj given by him to those, for whom it may not 
be paper wasted. Nevertheless, I cannot conceal, that the 
subject itself supposes, on the part of the Reader, a steadiness 
in sel/'questioningy a pleasure in referring to his own inward 
experience for the facts asserted by the Author, that can only 
be expected from a person who has fairly set his heart on arri- 
ving at clear and fixed conclusions in matters of Faith. But 
where this interest is felt, nothing more than a common Capa- 
city, with the ordinary advantages of education, is required for 
the complete comprehension both of the argument and the re- 
sult. Let but one thoughtful hour be devoted to the pages 
135 — 146. In all that follows, the Reader will find no difficul- 
ty in understanding the Author's meaning, whatever he may 
have in adopting it. 

The two great moments of the Christian Religion are. Ori- 
ginal Sin and Redemption; that the Ground, /At9 the Super- 
structure of our faith. The former I have exhibited, first, 
according to the scheme of the Westminster Divines and the 
Synod of Dorp ; then, according to the [73] scheme of a con- 
temporary Arminian Divine ; and lastly, in contrast with both 
schemes, I have placed what I firmly believe to be the Scrip- 
tural Sense of this Article, and vindicated its entire conformity 
with Reason and Experience. I now proceed to the other mo- 
mentous Article — from the necessitating Occasion of the Chris- 
tian Dispensation to Christianity itself ! For Christianity and 
Redemption are equivalent terms. And here my Comment 
will be comprised in a few sentences : for I confine my views 
to the one object of clearing this awful mystery from those too 
current misrepresentations of its nature and import, that have 
laid it open to scruples and objections, not to such as shoot 
forth ^from an unbelieving heart — (against these a sick-bed will 
be a more effectual Antidote than all the Argument in the 
world !)\Jiut to such scruples as have their birth-place in the 
Reason and Moral Sense. Not that it is a Mystery — =not that 
"it passeth all Understanding! If the doctrine be more than 
an hyperbolical phrase, it must do so. But that it is at vari- 
ance with the Law revealed in the Conscience, that it contra- 
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diets our moral instincts and intuitions — this is the difficultj, 
which alone is worthy of an answer ! And what better way- 
is there of correcting the misconceptions than by laying open 
the source and occasion of them ? What surer way of remo- 
Ting the scruples and prejudices, to which these misconcep- 
tions have given rise^ than by propounding the Mystery itself— 
namely, the Redxmtiye Act, as the transcendent Cause of 
Salvation — ^in the express and definite words, in which it was 
enunciated by the Redeemer himself ? 

But here in addition to the three Aphorisms preceding, I in* 
terpose a view of redemption as appropriated by faith, coinci- 
dent with Leighton's though for the greater part expressed in 
my own words. This I propose as the right view. Then 
foUow a few sentences transcribed from Field (an excellent 
Divine of James the First's reign, of whose work, entitled the 
Church it would be difficult to speak too highly) containing the 
question to be solved, and which is numbered as an Aphorism, 
rather to preserve the uniformity of appearance, than as being 
strictly such. Then follows the Comment : as a part and com- 
mencement of which the Reader will consider the two para- 
graphs of p. 133 — 136, written for this purpose and in the fore- 
sight of the present inquiry : and I entreat him therefore to 
begin the Comment by reperusing these. 

APHORISM XVIIL 

Sted/ast by Faith. This is absolutely necessary for resis- 
tance to the'Evil Principle. There is no standing out with- 
out some firm ground to stand on : and this Faith alone sup- 
plies. By Faith in the Love of Christ the power of God be- 
comes ours. When the Soul is beleaguered by enemies, 
Weakness on the Walls, Treachery at the Gates, and Cor- 
ruption in the Citadel, then by faith she says — Lamb of God, 
slain from the foundation of the World ! thou art my Strength ! 
I look to thee for deliverance ! And thus she overcomes. The 
pollution (miasma) of Sin is precipitated by his Blood, the 
power of Sin is conquered by his Spirit. The Apostle says 
not — stedfast by your own resolutions and purposes ; but sted' 
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JaH by faith. Nor yet stedfisust in your Will, but sted/ast in 
the faith. We are not to be looking to, or brooding over our- 
selves, either for accusation or for confidence, or by a deep 
yet too frequent self-delusion) to obtain the latter by making 
^ merit to ourselves of the former. But we are to look to 
Christ and " him crucified." The Law " that is very nigh 
to thee, even in thy heart ;" the Law that condemneth and 
hath no promise ; that stoppeth the guilty Past in its swift 
flight, and maketh it disown its name ; the Law will accuse 
thee enough. Linger not in the Justice-court, listening to thy 
indictment ! Loiter not in waitihg to hear the Sentence ! No ! 
Anticipate the verdict ! Appeal to CiBsar ! Haste to the King 
for a Pardon ! Struggle thitherward, though in fetters : and 
cry aloud, and collect the whole remaining strength of thy 
Will in the outcry — I believe ! Lord ! help my unbelief ! Dis- 
claim all right of property in thy fetters ! Say, that they be- 
long to the Old Man^ and that thou dost but carry them to 
the Grave, to be buried with their owner ! Fix thy thought 
on what Christ did, what Christ suffered, what Christ is — as 
if thou wouldst fill the hoUowness of thy Soul with Christ ! 
If he emptied himself of Glory to becomg^Sin for thy Salva- 
tion, must not thou be emptied of tliy sinful Self to become 
Bighteousness in and through his agony and the effective mer* 
its of his Cioss? By what other means, in what other form, 
is it possible for thee to stand in the presence of the Holy One ? 
With what mind wouldst thou come before God, if not with 
the Mind of Him, in whom alone God loveth the World ? 
With good advice, perhaps, and a little assistance, thou wouldst 
rather cleanse and patch up a mind of thy own, and offer it as 
thy admission-right^ thy qualification^ to him who ^' charged 
his angels with folly !" Oh take counsel of thy Season ! It 
will show thee how impossible it is, that even a World should 
merit the love of Eternal Wisdom and all-sufficing Beatitude, 
c^herwise than as it is contained in that all-perfect Idea, in 
which the Supreme Mind contemplateih itself and the pleni- 
tude of its infinity — ^the only-begotten before all ages ! the be- 
loved Son in whom the Father is indeed well pleased ! 
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And as the Mind, so the Body with which it is to be clo- 
thed ! as the Indweller, so the House in which is to be the 
Abiding-place [74] ! There is but one Wedding-garment, in 
which we can sit down at the marriage-feast of Heaven : and 
that is the Bride-groom's own Gift, when he gave himself 
for us that we might live in him and he in us. There is but 
one robe of Righteousness, even the Spiritual Body, formed 
by the assimilative power of faith for whoever eateth the flesh 
of the Son of Man and drinketh his Blood. Did Christ eome 
from Heaven, did the Son of God leave the Glory which he 
had with his Father before the World began, only to show us 
a way to life, to teach truths, to teU us of a resurrection ? Or 
saith he not, I am the way, I am the truth, I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life ! 

APHORISM XIX. FiMj», 

The Romanists teach that sins committed after baptism (L 
e, for the immense majority of Christians having Christian Pa- 
rents, all their sins from the Cradle to the Grave) are not so 
remitted for Christ's sake, but that we must suffer that extrem- 
ity of punishment which they deserve : and therefore either 
we must afflict ourselves in such sort and degree of extremity 
as may answer the demerit of our Sins, or be punished by God 
here or in the World to come, in such degree and sort that his 
Justice may be satisfied. [N. B, As the encysted venom^ or 
poison-bagy beneath the Adder^s fangy so does this doctrine 
lie beneath the tremendous power of the Romish Hierarchy. 
The demoralizing influence of this dogma^ and that it curdled 
the very life-blood in the veins of Christendom^ it was given to 
Luther beyond dU men since Paul to see^ feel^ and promtd^ 
gate. And yet in his large Treatise on Repentance, how near 
to the spirit of this doctrine — even to the very walls and gates 
of Bdbylonr-^was Jeremy Taylor driven in recoiUng from the 
fanatical extremes of the opposite error.] But they, that 
are orthodox, teach that it is injustice to require the payment 
of one debt twice. * * * It is no less absurd to say, as the 
Papists do, that our satisfaction is required as a condition, 
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without which ChriaVa satisfaction is not applicable unto uf, 
than to say, Peter hath paid the debt of John, and He, to 
whom it was due, accepteth of the same payment on the con- 
dition that John pay it himself also. * * * The satisfaction of 
Christ is communicated and applied unto us without su£fering 
the punishment that sin deserveth, [and essentially involveth^ 
£i>.] upon the condition of our Faith and Repentance. [To 
which the Editor would add : Without faith there is no power 
of repentance : without a commencing repentance no power 
to faith ; and that it is in the power of the will either to re- 
pent or to have faith, in the Gospel Sense of the words, ia 
itself a Consequence of the Redemption of Mankind, a free 
gift of the Redeemer : the guilt of its rejection, the refusing 
to avail ourselves of the power, being all that we can consid- 
er as exclusively attributable to our own act.] Fielb's Church, 
p. 58. 

COMMENT 

(containing an application of the principles laid down in 

PAGE 135—136.) 

Forgiveness of Sin, the Abolition of Guilt, through the re* 
demptive power of Christ's Love, and of his perfect Obedi- 
ence during his voluntary assumption of Humanity, is exprech 
sed, on account of the resemblance of the Consequences in 
both cases, by the payment of a debt for anotner, which Debt 
the Payer had not himself incurred. Now the impropriation 
of this Metaphor — (L e. the taking it literally) by tianaferring 
the sameness from the Consequents to the Antecedents, or 
inferring the identity of the causes from a resemblance in the 
effects — ^this is the point on which I am at issue : and the view 
or scheme of Redemption grounded on this confusion I be- 
lieve to be altogether unscriptural. 

Indeed, I know not in what,other instance I could better 
exemplify the species of sc^histry noticed in p. 141 — 142, as 
the Aristotelean \^ra^a^iQ si^ aXXo ^svo^, or clandestine passing 
over into a diverse kind. The purpose of a Metaphor is to 
fllustrate a something less known by a partial identification of 
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it with some other thing better understood, or at least more 
familiar. Now the article of Redemption may be considered 
in a twofold relation — ^in relation to the Antecedet^t, i. e, the 
Redeemer's Act, as the efficient cause and condition of Re- 
demption ; and in relation to the Consequenty i. e. the effects 
in and for the Redeemed. Now it is the latter relation, in 
which th^ Subject is treated of, set forth, expanded, and en- 
forced by St. Paul. The Mysterious Act, the Operative cause 
is /ro»5cend«nf[ 75]— Factum est: and beyond the informa**^ 
tion contained in the enunciation of the Fact, it can be char* 
acterized only by the Consequences, It is the Consequences 
of the Act of Redemption, that the zealous Apostle would 
bring home to the minds and affections both of Jews and Gen*- 
tiles. Now the Apostle's Opponents and Gainsayers were 
principally of the former class. They were Jews : not only 
Jews unconverted, but such as had partially received the Gost 
pel, and who sheltering their national prejudices under the 
pretended authority of Christ's Original Apostles and the 
Church in Jerusalem, set themselves up against Paul as Fol* 
lowers of Cephas. Add too, that Paul himself was " a He- 
brew of the Hebrews ;" intimately versed " in the Jew's re- 
ligion above many, his equals, in his own nation, and above 
measure zealous of the traditions of his fathers." It might, 
therefore, have been anticipated, that his reasoning would re«> 
ceive its outward forms and language, that it would take its 
predominant colours, from his own pasty ahd his Opponents' 
present, habits of thinking ; and that his figures, images, anal- 
ogies, and references would be taken preferably from objects, 
opinions, events, and ritual observances ever uppermost in the 
imaginations of his own countrymen. And such we find them : 
yet so judiciously selected,' that the prominent forms, the fig- 
ures of most frequent recurrence, are drawn from points of 
belief and practice, from laws, rites and ^customs, thaC;then 
prevailed through the whole Roman World, and were common 
to Jew and Gentile. 

Now it would be difficult if not impossible to select points 
better suited to^ this purpose, as being equally familiar to att 
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and yet hairing a special interest for the Jewish Converts, than 
those are from which the learned Apostle has drawn the fmr 
principal Metaphors, by which he illustrates the blessed Cofi" 
sequeneea of Christ's Redemption of Mankind. These are : 1 
Sm-ofierings, sacrificial expiation. 2, ReconcUiation, Atone-* 
ment, Kar«XKo9^[76]. 3. Ransom from slavery, Redemption, 
the buying back again, or being bought back, from re and emo. 
4. Satisfaction of a Creditor's claims by a paymAit of the debt. 
To one or other of these four heads all the numerous forms 
and exponents of Christ's Mediation in St. Paul's writings may 
be referred. And the very number ancl variety of the words 
or periphrases used by him to express one and the same thing 
famish the strongest presumptive proof, that all aUke were 
used metaphoriccdly, [In the following notation, let the (imall 
letters represent the effects or consequences, and the Capitals 
the efficient causes or antecedents. Whether by Causes we 
mean Acts or Agents, is indifferent. Now let X signify a 
Thnmscendentj t. e. a Cause beyond our Compk'ehenfion and 
not within the sphere of sensible experience : and on the oth- 
er hand, let A. B. C. and D represent, each some one known 
and familiar cause in reference to some single and characteris- 
tic effect : viz. A in reference to k, B to 1, C to m, and^ D to 
n. Then I say X-f-k 1 m n is in different places expressed by 
(ora8=) A+k; B+l; C+m; D+n. And these I should 
call metaphariceil Exponents of X.] 

Now John, the beloved Disciple, who leant on the Lord's 
Besom, the Evangelist xa<ra ^rvfvfux i. e. according to the Spit' 
it, the inner and substantial truth of the Christian Creed — 
John, recording the Redeemer's own wordd, enunciates the 
Faet itself, to the full extent in which it is enunciable for the . 
human mind, simply and tvithout any metaphor, by identifying ) 
U in kmd with a fact of hourly oecurrence^^-expressing it, t 
say, by a familiar fact the same m kind with that intended,, 
thougk of a far lower Mgnity ; — ^by a faet of every man'» exr r 
perience, known, to all,<yet not better understood thanth^ 
I fact described by it. In the Redeemed it is a rt-generaiiah a 

fiirtt, a spiritual seed impregnated and evolved, the geri^inal, 
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principle of a higher and enduring Life, of a Spiriiwal Life^^ 
that is, a Life, the actuality of which is not dependent on the 
material body, oi* limited by the circumstances and processes 
indispensable to ih organization and subsistence. Briefly, it 
is the Differential of Immortality, of which the asdmilatiTe 
powei- of Faith and Love is the Integnmij and the Life in 
Christ the Integration. 

But even this would be an imperfect statement, if we omit* 
ted the awful truth, that besides that disscdution of our eartUy 
tabernacle which we call death, there is another death, not the 
mere negation of life, but its positive Opposite. And as ikef% 
is a mystery of Life and an assimilation to the Principle of 
Life, even to him who is the Life ; so is there a mystery of 
t)eath and an assimilation to the Principle of Evil aik^^aknifi 
davaTw! a fructifying of the corrupt seed, of which Death is the 
germination. Thus the regeneration to spiritual life is at die 
same time a redemption from the spiritual death. 

Respecting the redemptive act itself, and the Divine Agent^ 
we know from revelation that he *^was made a quickening 
( ^cjofi'oiouv, life-making) Spirit:'* and that in order to this it 
was necessary, that God should be manifested in the flesh, that 
the eternal Word, through whom and by whom the World 
(xo(rfi.o^, the Order, Beauty, and sustaining Law of visible na-> 
tures) was and is, should be made 0esh, assume our humanity 
personally, fulfil all righteousness, and so suffer and so die for 
us as in dying to conquer Death for as many as should receive 
hitn. More than this, the mode, the possibility, vre are not 
competent to know. It is, as hath been already observed con* 
ceming the primal Act of Apostasy, a mystery by the necessi-^ 
ty of the subject — a mystery, which at all events it wiB be time 
enough for us to seek and expect to understand, when we un-* 
derstand the mystery of our Natural life, and its conjunction 
with mind and will and personal identity. Even the truths^ 
that are given to us to know, we can know only through faith 
in ihe spirit. They are spiritual things that must be spiritual- 
ly discerned. Such, however, being the means and the effects 
c^ our Redemption, well might the fervent Apostle aasoebte it 
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mA irhAtever was eminently dear and precious to er^Uig and 
afflided Morlalfi;, aad ( wbere no expression eo^ald be eommenr 
smate, no single ttlle be otber tban imperfe.^) seek from simili- 
tude of fffeci to deseribe the superlative boon by successively 
tranaferring to It, as by a superior elaimi tbe name of e^di sev<- 
erai Aet and Oidinance, habitually oonnected in the minds of 
M his Hearers with feelings of joy^ confidence, and gratitude. 

Do youi rejoice when tiha Ai^nement made by the Priest 
has removed the civil stm from your name, restored you to 
yo«r privtteges as a Son of Abraham, and repla<^ed you in the 
veapect of your Brethren ? — ^Here is an atonement which takep 
away a 4e^per, worser stain, an eating Ganker-spot in the 
very heart of your personal Being! This, to as many as re«- 
ceive it, gives the privilege to become the Sons of God ( Johi^ 
L 12), this win admit you io the society of Angels, and.ensure 
you the ri^ts of Brotb^hood with Spuits made perfect J 
(Heb. xii. 22.) Here is a Sacrifice, a Sin-offering for the 
whole wbrM: and an High Priest,^ who is indeed a Mediator, 
wfeM> not in type or shadow but in very truth and in his own 
ti^t etan^ in the place of Man to God, and of God to Man.; 
and who receives as a J^idge what he .offered as an Advocata. 

Would you be grateful to one who had ransomed you from 
tsAavery under a bitteribe, or who brought you ouit of Gaptiviir 
ty ? Hereis redemption ixofxi a far direr slavery, the slavery 
0f Sin unto Beath ! and he, w)io gave himself for the ransom, 
hm ^en Captivity Captive ! 

Had you by your own fauk alienated yourself from your 
best, your only isure fiiend ? Had you, like a Prodigal oaat 
yourself ant of your Father's House ? Would you not love 
jAo good'Sattiaritan, who ^should reconcile ymi to your Friend? 
'Would yott^iotpri^e above all price the Jntercession, that had 
bron^t you back from Husks and the ten(Ung of Swine, and 
restored you to your Father's Arms, and seated you at your 
Fadier's Table? 

Had you invoked youfself in a h^ivy dkbt for certain gew- 
^Ws, lor hi^-seasoned nieats, and intoxicating drinks, and 
^^Islening apparel, aad m d^Esuilt of payment had made your^ 
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self over as a. bondsman to a hard Creditor, wlio, it was lore* 
knowii, would enforee the bond ^of Judgment to the kst tittle ! 
With what emotions would jou not receive the glad tidings, 
that a stranger, or a friend whom in the days of your wanton* 
ness jou had neglected and reviled, had paid the D^vr fiir 
JOU, had made sATisFAcnoir to your Creditor ? But you have 
incurred a debt of Death to the £ vii. Natukk ! you have sold 
yourself over to Sin ! and relativriy to j^tm, and to all ^fwr 
means and resources, the Seal on the Bond is the Seal of N^ 
eesrity ! Its stamp is the Nature of Evil. But the Stranger 
has appeared, the forgiving Friend has come, even the S<»i it[ 
€rod from heaven: and to as many as have faith in his name, 
I say-<*The Debt is paid for you ! the Satisfaction has been 
made* ., ■ •' 

Now to simplify the argument and at the same time to bring 
the question to the teist, we will confine our attention to the %- 
ure last mentioned, viz. the satisfaction of a Debt . Passing by 
x»ur modem Alogi who find nothing but metaphors in ^Hlher 
Apostle, let us suppose for a moment with certain Divines thait 
our Lord's Words, recorded by John, and which in all (daces 
xepeat and assert the same Analogy, are to be regarded as 
metaphorical; and that it is the varied expressions of St. Paul 
that are to be literally interpreted : ex. gr. that Sin is, or in- 
volves an infinite Debt, (in the proper and law-court sense of 
.the word, debt)«-r-a debt owing by. us to the vindictive Justice 
of God the Father, which can only be liquidated by thciisv^y 
lasting misery of Adam and all his posterity, or by a ^uin of 
sufiering equal to this^ Likewise, that God the Father by his 
absolute decree, or (as some Divines teach) throu^ the ne- 
cessity of his unelutngeable Justice, had determined to exact 
the full sum ; which must, therefore, be. paid either' by. our- 
selves, or by some other in our name and. behalf; . But besideB 
the Debt which M Mankind' contracted in »id through Adam^ 
as a Homo Publicus, even as a Nation i^ bound by. the Acts of 
its Head or its Plenipotentiary, every man (say these Divines) 
is an insolvent Debtor on his own score. In this fearful pre^ 
dicament the Son of God took compassion on IMlankind, aiKi r^^ 
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4Kdved to P&7 ike debt f6r us, and to Batirfjr ihe dhrine Justice 
by 9t perfeet equiyaleat. AccordiD^y, bj a strange yet strict 
consequence, it has been held by more than one of these* Di«- { 
yines, that the ironies suffered by Christ were eqnai in 
«SMMint to the sum total of the torments of all Mankind here 
and hereafter, or to the infinite debt, which in an endless suc^ 
eesaiosi of instalments we should have been paying to the di- 
vine Justice, had it not bean paid in fuU by the Son of God 
inearnate ! 

It is easy to say — O but / do not hold this, or ive do not 
dopidce this an artiele of our belief! The true question is : Do 
yoii take any poart of it : and can you reject the rest without 
being inconsequent 9 Are Debt, Satisfaction, Payment in fuU, 
Creditors' JttgAto, &c. nomina propria, by which the very 
nature of Redemption and its occasion is expressed ? or are 
they, with several others, figures of speech for the purpose 
4of illustrating the nature and extent of the consequences 
And efiects of the redemptive Act, and to excite in the receiv- 
ers a due sense of the magnitude and manifold operation of the 
focm, and of the Love and gratitude due to the Redeemer ? 
Jf still you reply, the former : then, as your whole theory is 
groundisd on *a notion of Jueticey I ask you — Is this- Justice a 
moral Attribute ? But Morality commences with, and begins 
in, the sacred distinction between Thing and Person: on this 
distinction all Law human and divine is grounded : conse- 
quently, the Law of Justice. If yon attach any idea to the 
termVustice, as applied to God, it must be the Bame whidb you 
prefer to when you affirm or deny it of any other personal 
Agent — save only, that in its attribution to God, you speak of 
it as unmixed and p^&ct. For if ndt, whit do you mean ? 
And why do you call it by the same name ? I may, therefore, 
with aU right and reason, put the ease as between man and 
man. For should it be found irrecon<^eable with the Justice^ 
which the Light of Reason, made Lau) in the Conscience, die- 
ti^s to Man, how much more must it be incongruous with the 
all-perfect Justice of God ^— Whatever ca^e I Should imagine 
inoukl ber.felt by the Reader as below tb^ digpity of tiie sub* 
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ject, and in* some meftsure jarring with his feelings': and lA 
other respects the more familiar the case, the better shifted to 
•the present purpose. 

A sum of £ 1000 is owing from James to Peter, for which 
James had given a Bond in Judgment. He ia insolvent, and 
die Bond is on the point of being carried into effect, to Jam«eii^^8 
utter ruin. At this moment Matthew steps in, pays Peter the 
thousand pounds and discharges the Bond. In this ease, ho 
man would hesitate to admit, that a complete mtUfiseUon had 
been made to Peter. Matthew^s i&lOOO is a perfect equiva- 
lent of the sum James was bound to have paid, and for the sua 
which Peter had lent. It is the same thing : ai^ this altogeth- 
er a questkm of Things. Now instead of James being indebted 
te Peter for a sum of monej, which (he having become insol- 
vent ) Matthew pays for him, we will put the case, that Jamee 
had been guilty of the basest and most hard-hearted ingrati- 
tude to a most worthy and affectionate Mother, who had not 
only performed all the duties knd tender offices of a mother, 
but whose whole heart was bound up in this her ^only child*— 
who had foregone all the pleasures and amusements of Mfe in 
watching over his sickly childhood, had sacrificed her health 
and the far greater part of her resources to rescue him from 
the consequences of his follies and excesses, during his youtib 
and early manhood ; and to procure for him the m<eans of hia 
present Rank and Affluence — all which he had repaid by 
neglect^ desertion, and open profligacy. Here the Mother 
stands in the relation of the creditor : and here too we ^H 
liuppose' the same generous Friend to interfere, and to pei^cAtn 
with the greatest tenderness and constancy aH those dittiea 
of a grateful and affectionate Son, which James ought to have 
performed. Will this satiisfy the Mother's claims on Jam^, 
or entitle him to her Esteem, Approbation and Blessing? Or 
what if Matthew, the vicarious Son, should at length addresi» 
her in words to this purpose : " Now, I trust, you are appeal- 
ed, and win be henceforward reconciled to James. I have satis- 
fied all your claims on him. I hav^ paid his Debt in fell : and 
yoQ' ai^' too just ^ r^uire the 6ame debt to be paid twitje 
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Qifer* Yoa will therefore regao^ him ivith the same compla- 
ceoey, tfid receive him into your presence with the same love, 
as if there had been no diiSerence between him and you. For 
I have made U ujp." What other reply could the swelling 
heart of the Moth^ dictate than this ? ^^ O misery ! and is it 
possible that you are in league with my unnatural child to 
insult me ? Must not the very necessity of ffour abandonment 
of your proper sphere form an additional evidence of hia guilt i 
Must Mi, the sense of your goodness teach me more fiilly to 
comprehend, more vividly to feel the evil in him? liXust 
not the contrast of your merits magnify his Demerit in his 
Mother's eye and at once recall and embitter the conviction'of 
the canker-worm in his soul?" 

If indeed by the force of Matthew's example, by persuasion 
or by additional -and more mysterious influences, or by an in- 
ward co-agency, compatible with the idea of a personal will, 
James should be led to repent ; if through admiration and love 
of this great goodness gradually assimilating his mind to the 
mind of his benefactor, he should in his own person become a 
grateful and dutiful child — then doubtless the mother would be 
wholly satifi^d ! But then the case is no longer a question of 
rWn^s[77] , or a matter of Debt payable by another. Never- 
theless, the JEfffectj — ^and the reader will remember, that it is 
the ^ects and consequences of Christ's mediation, on which St. 
Paul is dilating — the Effect to James is similar in both cases, 
t. e. in the case of James,^the Debtor, and of James, the undu-- 
tiful Son. In both cases, James is liberated from a grievousr 
burthen ; and in both cases, >^e has to attribute his liberation 
to the Act and free grace of another;^ The only difference ia^ 
that in the former case ( viz. the payment of the debt j the 
beneficial Act is, singly and without requiring any re-action or 
eo-agency on the part of James, the efficient cause of his libe- 
ration; while in the latter case (viz. that of Redemption) the 
beneficial Act is, first, the indispensable Condition, and then^, 
tlie €to-efficient.. 

The professional Student of Theology will, perhaps, under- 
stand the different positions asserted in the preceding Argu- 
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ment more readily if they are presented synoptieaUy^ L e^ 
brought at once within his view, in the form of Answers to 
four Questions, comprising the constituent parts of the Scrip* 
tural Doctrine of Redemption. And I trust that my Lay Read- 
ers of both sexes will not allow themselves to be scared from 
the perusal of the following short catechism by half a dozen 
Latin words, or rather words with Latin endings, that tran9* 
late themselves into English, when I dare assure them, that 
they will encounter no other obstacle to their full and easy 
comprehension of the contents. 

Synopsis of the Constituent Points in the Doctrine of Re^ 
demption^ in Four Question^^ with correspondent Answers. 

qUXSTlOKS. 

f 1. Agens Causator? * 

\xrL f \\f\. *\ •« *!.« I ^» Actus Causativus? 
Who (or What) is the 3 ^^^^^ Causatum? 

[ 4. Consequentia ab Effecto ? 

Answers. 

L The Agent and Personal Cause of the Redemption of 
Mankind is — ^the co-eternal Word aiiJ only begotten Son of 
the Living God, incarnate, tempted, agonizing {Agomsies 
a/uvi^^juicvo^), crucified, submitting to Death, resurgent, commu- 
nicant of his Spirit, ascendent, and obtaining for his Church 
the Descent and Communion of the Holy Spirit, the X!om- 
forter. 

II. The Causative Act is~a spiritual and transcendent Mys- 
tery, *^ that passeth all understanding," 

III. The Eflfect caused is — the being born anew : as befcM-e 
in the flesh to the Worlds so now bom in the aptri^ to Christ. 

IV. The Consequents from the Effect are — Sanetificatioa 
from Sin, and Liberation from the inherent and penal conse- 
quences of Sin in the World to come, with all the means and 
processes of Sanctification by the Word and the Spirit : these 
Consequents being the same for the Sinner relatively to God 
and his own Soul, as the satisfaction of a debt for a Debtor 
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relativelj to his Creditor ; as the sacrificial atonement made 
bv the Priest for the Transgressor of the Mosaic Law ; as the 
reconciliation to an alienated Parent for a Son who had es- 
tranged himself from his Father's house and presence ; and as 
a redemptive Ransom for a Slave or Captive* 

Now I complain, that this metaphorical Naming of the 
transcendent Causative Act through the medium of its proper 
effects from Actions and Causes of familiar occurrence connect- 
ed with the former by similarity of Result, has been mistaken 
for an intended designation of the essential character of the 
Causative Act itself; and that thus Divines have interpreted 
de amni what was spoken de amgulo^ and magnified a partial 
equation into a total identity* 

I will merely hint, to my more learned readers, and to the 
professional Students of Theology, that the origin of this error 
is to be sought for in the discussions of the Greek FatherS| 
and (at a later period) of the Schoolmen, on the obscure and 
abysmal subject of the Divine A^seityj and the distinction be* 
tween the ^ijXijjuia and the iSouXf), t. e. the absolute Will, as the ' 
universal Grotmd of cdl Being, and the Election and purpose 
of God in the personal Idea, as the Father. And this View 
would have allowed me to express (what I believe to be) the 
true import and scriptural idea of Redemption in terms much 
more nearly resembling those used ordinarily by the Calvinis- 
tic Divines, and with a conciliative show of coincidence. But 
this motive was outweighed by the reflection, that I could not 
rationally have expected to be understood by those, to whom 
I most wish to be intelligible : et si non vis intelligi, cur vis 

legi? 

N. B. Not to countervene the purpose of a Synopsis, I 
have detached the confirmative or explanatory remarks from 
the Answers to Questions II. and III. and place them below 
as Scholia. A single glance of the eye will enable the read- 
er to re-connect each with the sentence it is supposed to fol- 
low. 

26 
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ScHoiJUM TO Ans. IL 

Nevertheless, the fnjci or actual truth having been anwred 
to us by Revelationj it is not impossible, hj steadfast medita- 
tion on the idea and super-natural character of a personal 
Will, for a mind spiritually disciplined to satisfy itself, that 
the redemptive act supposes ( and that our redemption is even 
negatively conceiucAle only on the supposition of) an^gent who 
can at once act on the Will as an exciting cause, quasi ab extra ; 
and in the Will, as the condition of its potential, and the 
ground of its actual. Being. 

Scholium to Ans. Ill/ 

Where two subjects, that stand to each other in the relation 
of antithesis (or contradistinction) are connected by a middle 
term common to bothy the sense of this middle term is indiffer- 
lently determinable by either : ihe preferability of the one or 
the other in any given case being decided by the circumstance 
of our more frequent experience of, or greater familiarity with, 
the Term in this connexion. Thus, if I put Hydrogen and 
Oxygen Gas, as opposite Poles, the term Ga«, is common to 
both ; and it is a matter of indifference, by which of the two 
bodies I ascertain the sense of the Term. But if for the con- 
joint purposes of connexion and contrast, I oppose transparent 
crystalized Aktmen to opake derb (unchrystalized) Alumen; 
it may easily happen to be far more convenient for me to show 
the sense of the middleterm, i. e. Alumen, by a piece of Pipe- 
clay than by a Sapphire or Ruby ; especially, if I should be de- 
scribing the beauty and preciousness of the latter to a female 
Peasant, or in a District, where a Ruby was a rarity which the 
Fewest only had an opportunity of seeing. This is a plain rule 
of common Logic directed in its application by Common Sense. 

Now let us apply this to the case in hand. The two'oppo- 
sites here are Flesh and Spirit, this in relation to Christy that 
in relation to the World : and these two Opposites are con- 
nected by the middle term, Birthy which ia of course common 
to both. But for the same reason, as in the instance last-men- 
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lioned, the interpretation of the common term is to be ascer* 
tained from its known sense, in the more familiar connexicm^— 
Birth, namelj^ in i^elatioa to our nattind life md to the Organ* 
i«ed Body, by which we belong to the present World* Whal- 
eyer the word signifies in this connexion, the same $9$entkMy 
(in kind though not in dignity and ralue) must be its signifi- 
eation in the other. Horn else could it be ( what yet in* this 
text it undeniably «s ), th^ punctum indifl^rena or nota cdmmu- 
fits, of the Thesis (Flesh: the Worid) and the Antithesis 
( Spirit : Christ )? We mif^t, therefore, supposing a writer to 
have been speaking of Rirer-water in distinction from Rain- 
water, as rationally pretend that in the latter phrase the term. 
Water, was to be understood metaphorically, as tfiat the word, 
Birth, is a metaphor^ and ^^ means only" so and so, in -the Gos* 
pel according to St. John. . 

There is, I am aware, a numerous and powerful Party in 
our church, so numerous and powerful as not seldom to be 
entitled the Church, who hold and publicly teaoh, that ^^ Re- 
generation is only Baptism." Nay, the Writei!\of the Article 
on the Lives of Scott and Newton in our ablest and most re- 
spectable Review, is but one among many who do not hesi- 
tate to brand the contrary opinion ^ heterodoxy, and schis- 
matical superstition. I trust, that I think as seriously, as most 
men, of the evil of Schism ; but with every disposition to pay 
the utmost deference to an acknowledged majority, including, 
it is said, a very large proportion of the present Dignitaries of 
our Church, I cannot but think it a sufficient reply, that if Re- 
generation means baptism. Baptism must mean regeneration : 
and this too, as Christ himself has declared, a regeneration in 
the Spirit. Now I would ask these Divines this simple ques- 
tion. Do they believingly suppose a spiritual regenerative 
power and agency inhering in or accompanying the sprinkling 
a few drops of water on an infant's face ? They cannot evade 
the question by saying that Baptism is a type or sign. For 
this would be to supplant their own assertion, that Regenera- 
tion means Baptism, by ^e contradictory admission, that 
Regeneration is the significatum, of which Baptism is the sig- 
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ntfioant UnleBs, indeed, they would inonr tbe absardtty of 
saying, that regBUBvaJAan is a type of regeneration, and Bap- 
tism a type ot itself-««or tliat Baplisai only means Baptim! 
And ibis indeed is the plain eonsequenoe, to which they might 
be driven, shoidd they answer the abore question in the nega- 
tire. 

But if their answer be. Yes I we do suppose and believe 
this efieienoy in the baptismal act-^I hare not another word 
to say^ Only, perhaps, I might be permitted to express « 
hope, that for consistency's siJce they weuid spetk less slight- 
ingly of <tfie tiiii#aliof» and exfrems UficlMm used in the Roeawh 
Church v notwithstanding the not easily to be answered argu- 
ments of our Christiaii Mercury, the all-eloquent Jerem/ Tay- 
lor, res^eetiag the latter,-^^^ which, since it is used when the 
man is above half dead, when he can exerdse no act of under- 
standing, ii must nudt be nothing. Far no rational man am 
ihiiUCj thai amf ceremony can make a epirihud change witik- 
out a spiritual act of him that ia to be changed ; nor that U 
can work by vxty of nature, or by charm^ but rosxMjiand af^ 
ter the manner of reasonable creaturee.^^ 

Taylor's Epi^. Dedic. to hie Holy Dying, p. 6. 

It is too obvious to require suggestion, tibat these words 
here quoted apply with yet greater force and propriety to the 
point in question: astfie babe is an unconscious subject, which 
the dying man need not be supposed to be« My avowed con- 
victions respecting Regeneration with the spiritual baptism, as 
its Condition and Initiative, (Luke iii. 16; Mark i. 8; Matt, 
iii. 11), and of which the sacramental Rite, the Baptism of 
John, was appointed by Christ to remain as the Sign and Fig- 
ure ; and still more, perhaps my belief respecting the Mystery 
of the Eucharist, ( concerning which I hold the same opinions 
as Bucer, Strype's Life of Archb. Cranmer, Appendix), Peter 
Martyr, and presumably Cranmer himself — ^these convictions 
and this belief will, I doubt not, be deemed by the Orthodox 
de more GrotU, who improve the letter of Anninius with the 
spirit of the Socini, sufficient data to bring me in guilty of ir- 
rational and superstitious Mysticism. But I abide by a maxr 
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iokf whieh I learnt at an eariy period of my theological studies, 
from Benedict Spinoxa. Where the Alternative ties between 
Jibe Absurd and the Ineomprehensible, no wise man can be at 
« loss which of the two to prefer. To be caUed irrational, is a 
trifle : to be bOj and in matters of religion, is far otherwise : 
and whether the irrationality consists in men's believing ( j. e, 
in having persuaded themselves that they believe) against 
reason^ or without reason, I have been early instructed to con- 
sider it as a sad and serious evil, pregnant with mischiefs, po- 
litical and moral. And by none of my numerous Instructors 
so impressively, as by that great and shining Light of our 
Church in the sera of her intellectual splendour. Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor : from one of whose works, and that of especial authori- 
ty for the safety as well as for the importance of the principle, 
inasmuch as it was written expressly ad populum, I will now, 
both for its own intrinsic worth, and to relieve the attention, 
wearied, perhaps, by the length and argumentative character 
of the preceding discussion^ interpose the following Aphorism. 

APHORISM XX. JER. TATLoa. 

Whatever is against fright reason^ that, no faith can oblige 
us to believe. For though KeaSon is not the positive and af- 
firmative measure of our faith, and our faith ought to be larger 
than our (speculative) JReason^ (see p,l20) and take something 
into her heart, that Reason can never take into her eye ; yet 
in all our creed there can be nothing against reason. If Rea- 
son justly contradicts an article, it is not of the household of 
Faith. In this there is no di£Glculty, but that in practice we 
take care that we do not call that Reason, which is not so (see 
p. 110, 111, 142). For although Reason is a right Judge[78], 
yet it ought not to pass sentence in an enquiry of faith, until 
all the information be brought in ; all that is within, and all that 
is without, all that is above, and all that is below ; all that con- 
cerns it in experience and all that concerns it in act ; whatso- 
ever is of pertinent observation and whatsoever is revealed. 
For else Reason may argue very well and yet conclude falsely. 
li may conclude well in Logic, and yet infet a (alse proposition 
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in Theology {p. 110, line 27). But when our Judge is fuHy 
and truly informed in all that, whence she is to make her 
Judgment, we may safely follow her whithersoever she itivites 
us. 

APHORISM XXI. JER. TATLOB. 

He that speaks against his own Reason, speaks against 
his own Conscience: and therefor^ it is certain, no man 
serves God with a good conscience, who serves him against 
his reason. 

APHORISM XXn. THB SAME. 

By the eye of Reason through the telescope of Faith, t. e. 
Revelation, we may see what without this telescope we could 
never have known to exist. But as one that shuts the eye 
hard, and with violence curls the eye-lid, forces a phantaslic 
fire from the chrystalline humour, and espies a light that never 
shines, and sees thousands of little fires that never burn ; so is 
he that blinds the eye of Reason, and pretends to see by an 
eye of Faith. He makes little images of Notions, and some 
atoms dance before him ; but he is not guided by the light, nor 
instructed by the proposition, but sees like a man in his sleep. 

Ix NO CASE CAN TRUE ReASON AND A RIGHT FaITH OPPOSE 
EACH OTHER. 

NOTE PREFATORY TO APHORISM XXIII. 

Less on my own account, than in the hope of fore-arminc 
my youthful friends, I add one other Transcript from Bishj() 
Taylor, as from a Writer to whose name no taint or suspicion 
of Calvinistic or schismatical tenets can attach, and for the pur- 
pose" of softening the oflFence which, I cannot but foresee, will 
be taken at the positions asserted in paragraph the first of 
Aphorism VII. p 127, and the documental proofs of the same 
in. p. 130, 131 : and this by a formidable party composed of 
men ostensibly of the most dissimilar Creeds, regular Church- 
Divines, voted orthodox by a great majority of suffrages, and 
the so-called Free-thinking Christians, and Unitarian Divines. 
!t is the former class alone that I wish to conciliate : so far at 
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least as it may be done by removing the aggrayation of novelty 
from the offensive article. And surely the simple re-asser- 
tion of one of " the two great things," which Bishop Tatlor 
could assert as a fact, which, he took for granted, no Christian 
would think of controverting, should at least be controverted 
without bitterness by his successors in the Church. That 
which was perfectly safe and orthodox in 1657, in the judg- 
ment of a devoted Royalist and Episcopalian, must be at most 
but a venial heterodoxy in 1825. For the rest, I am prepared 
to hear in answer — what has already been so often, and with 
such theatrical effect dropt, as an extinguisher^ on my argu- 
ments — ^the famous concluding period of one of the chapt^s in 
Paley's Moral and Political Philosophy, declared by Dr. Parr 
the finest prose passage in English Literature. Be it so ! I 
bow to so great an authority. But if the learned Doctor would 
impose it on me as the truest as well as the finest, or expect 
me to admire the Logic equally with the Rhetoric — a^Kfrafiai. 
I start off! As I have been unenglish enough to find in Pope's 
tomb-epigram on Sir Isaac Newton nothing better than a gross 
and wrongful falsehood conveyed in an enormous and irreve- 
rent hyperbole ; so with regard to this passage in question, 
free as it is from all faults of taste, f have yet the hardihood to 
confess, that in the sense in which the words discover and 
prove^ are here used and intended, I am not convinced of Ihe 
truth of the principle, (that he alone discovers who proves), , 
add L question the correctness of the particular ease, brought 
as instance and confirmation. I doubt the validity of the as* 
sertion as a general rule ; and I deny it, as apjAied to matters 
o(faithy to the verities of religion, in the belief of which there 
must always be somewhat of moral election, ^^an act of the 
WUl in 'it as wiell as of the Understanding, as much tove in 
it as discursive power. True Christian Faith must have in it 
something of in-evidence, something that must be made up by 
duty and by obedience." — Taylor's Worthy Communicant, p, 
160. But most readily do I admit, and most fervently do I 
contend, that the Miracles worked by Christ, both as miracles^ 
and as fulfilments of prophecy, both as signs and as wonders. 
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made plain discovery, and gave unquestionable proof, of hi^ 
divine character and authority ; that they were to the whole 
Jewish nation true and appropriate evidences, that He was in* 
deed come who had promised and declared to their Forefa- 
thers, Behold, your God will come with vengeance, {Mcttt, x^ 
34, Luke xii. 49), even God a recompense! He will come 
and save you ! ( Isaiah xxxv. 4, compared with Mait. x. 34, 
and Luke xii. 49. ) I receive them as proofs, therefore, of the 
truth of every word, which he taught who was himself Thk 
Word : and as sure evidences of the final victory over death 
and of the life to come, in that they were manifestations of 
Him, who said : I am the Resurrection and the Life ! 

The obvious inference from the passage in question, if not 
its express import, is: Miracula eocperimento crucis esse, quo 
solo probandum erat, Homines non, pecudum instar, omnino 
perituros esse. Now this doctrine I hold to be altogether al- 
ien from the spirit^ and without authority in the Utter, of 
Scripture. I can recall nothing in the history of human. Ber 
lief, tkat should induce me, I find nothing in my own inoral 
Being that enables me, to understand it. I can, however, per- 
fectly well understand, the readiness of those Divines in hoc 
Paleii Dictum ore pleno jurare, qui nihil aliud in toto Evan- 
gelio invenire posse profitentur. The most unqualified admira- 
tion of this superlative passage I find perfectly in character 
for those, who while Socinianism and Ultra-Socinianism are 
spreading like the roots of an Elm, on and just below the sur- 
face, through the whole land, and here and there at least have 
even dipt under the garden-fence of the Church, and blunt the 
edge of the Labourer's spade in the gayest parterres of our 
Baal-hamon, ( Sol. Songy viii. 1 1 ) — ^who, while Heresies, to 
which the Framers and Compilers of our Liturgy, Homilies and 
Articles would have refused the very name of Christianity, 
meet their eyes on the List of Religious Denominations for 
every City and large Town throughout the kingdom— can yet 
congratulate themselves with Dr. Paley (in his Evidences) 
that the Rent has not reached the foundation — i. e. that the 
Corruption of Man's Will ; that the responsibility of man in 
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any sense in which it is not equally predicable of Dogs and i 

Horses ; that the Divinity of our Lord, and even Lis pre*exis- 
tence ; that Sin, and Redemption through the merits of Christ; 
and Grace ; and the especial aids of the Spirit ; and the effica- 
cy of Prayer; and the subsistency of the Holy Ghost; may aU 
be extruded without breach or rent in the Essentials of Chris- 
tian Faith ! — ^that a Man may deny and renounce them all, and 
remain a fundamental Christian, notwithstanding ! But there 
are many that cannot keep up with Latitudinarians of such a ' 
stride : and I trust, that the majority of serious Believers are 
in this predicament. Now for all these it would seem more 
in character to be of Bishop Taylor's opinion, that the Belief 
in question is presupposed in a convert to the Truth in Christ, 
but at all events not to circulate in the great whispering galle- 
ry of the Religious Public suspicions and hard thoughts of 
those who, like myself, are of this opinion ! who do not dare 
decry the religious instincts of Humanity as a baseless dream; 
who hold, that to excavate the ground under the faith of all 
mankind, is a very questionable method of building up our 
faith, as Christians ; who fear, that instead of adding to, they 
should detract from the honor of the Incarnate Word by dis- 
paraging the light of the Word, that was in the beginning, and 
which lighteth every man ; and who, under these convictions, 
can tranquilly leave it to be disputed, in some new ^^ Dialogues 
in the Shades," between the fathers of the Unitarian Church 
on one side, and Maimonides, Moses Mendelsohn, and Lessing 
on the other, whether the famous passage in Paley does or 
does not contain three dialectic flaws, Petitio principii, Argu- 
mentum in circulo, and Argumentum contra rem a premisso rem 
ipsam indudente. 

Yes ! fervently do I contend, that to satisfy the Understand- 
ing, that there is a Future State, was not the specific Object of 
the Christian Dispensation ; and that neither the Belief of a 
Future State, nor the Rationality of this belief, is the exclu- 
sive Attribute of the Christian Religion. An essential^ a fun^ 
damenitd^ Article of all Religion it is, and therefore of the 
Christian ; but otherwise than as in connexion with the ISal- 
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quent, noi to say ordmary, dispropoitioa betireen moral wi^tli 

wd worldly prosperity — ^must^ indeed, at all times. aod in all 

countries of the Civilized World have led the observant and 

reflecting Few, the men of meditative habits and strong feel* 

ings of natural equity, to a nicer consideration of the cnrb^l 

Belief, whether instinctive or traditional. By forcing the Soul 

in upon herself, this Enigma of Siint and Sage from Job, David 

.Wii Solomon to Claudian and Boetius, this perplexing disparity 

of success and desert, has, I doubt not, with sueh men been 

the occasion of a steadier and more distinct consciousness of a 

'Soffiething in man different in kind, smd which not merely dis^ 

ttnguisbes but eontra-dialinguishes, him from animals-^at tha 

same time that it has brought into closer view an enigma' ef 

yet batder solution — the fact, I mean, of a Contradictum in the 

Human Being, of which no traces are observable elsewhere^ 

in animated or inanimate nature [79] ! A struggle of jarring 

impulses ; a mysterious diversity between the injunations of 

the mind and th^ elections of the will ; and (last not least J^the 

utter incommensurateness and the unsatisfying qijialities of the 

things around us, that yet are the only objects which our se§^ 

es discover or our appetites require us to pursue. Henc^ i^je 

the finer and more contemplative spirits the evernstiei^theii* 

ing suspicion, that the two PhsBnomena must some way or 

other stand in dose connexion with each other, and that the 
Riddle of Fortune and Circumstance is but a form or effluence^ 

of the Riddle of Man ! And hence again, the persuasion, that the 
solution of both problems is to be sought for — hence the presen- 
timent that this solution will be found, in the con/ra-distinctive 
Constituent of Humanity, in the Something of Human Nature 
which is exclusively human ! And as the objects discoverable by 
the senses, as all the Bodies and Substances that we can touch, 
measure, and. weigh,, are either mere Totals, the unity of which 
iresults from f:he parts, often dcddental, as that of a pebble> and 
alway? only apparent ; or Substances, whose Unity of Action 
is owfug to the nature or arrangement of the partible bodies 
which th<^y actuate or set in motion ; Ste^am^fbr instance^ in a 
steMn-engine, or the. (so called) imponderable fluids ;-:-as on 
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one band the conditions and km^wn or eonceivable properties of 
tall the objects^ that eeaae to be, and whose whole of eitistence 
is tksn a detached and completed Past, that links on to no 
Present ; as all the properties, that we ourselves have in com- 
mon. with these perishable things, differ in hind from the aets 
«iid properties peculiar to our Humanitjr, so that the former 
<>»Bn.ot even be conoeived, cannot without a contradiction in 
terms be predicated, of . the proper and imimediate subject of 
4he latter — for who vmould^iot smile at an ounce of Truth, or 
a square foot of Honor ? — ^and as whatever things in vieabte 
nature have the character of Permanence, and endure araid 
«onttBttal flux unchanged, like a Bainbow in a fast flying show- 
er, (ex. gr. Beauty, Order, Harmony, Finadity, Law) sre all 
akin to the peculia of Humanity, are all congeners of Mind and 
Will, without which indeed they would not only exist in vain, 
AS Pictures for Moles, but actually not exist at aji : hence, fi- 
jually,. the conclusion, that the Soul of Man, as the subject of 
Mind and Will, must likewise possess' a principle of perma- 
iieni^e, *aa>d be destined to endure ! And were these grounds 
'fighter, than they are, yet as- a small weight will make a 
Scale descendf. where there is nothing iti the opposite Scale, 
cr. painted Wei^ts, that have only an illusive relief or promi- 
nence; so ib the- Seal^ of Immortality slight Reason^ are in 
effect weighty, and eafficient to determine the Judgmekvt, there 
being no counterweight, no reasons, against them, and no. facts 
in proof of the contrary, that would not prove equally well 
the cessation of the eye on the removal or diffraction of the 
Eye-glass, and the disacdution or incapacity of the Musician on 
the fracture of his instrument or its strings. 

But though I agree with Taylor so far, as not to doubt that 
the misallotment of worldly goods and fortunes was one prin- 
cipal occasion, exciting well-disposed and spiritually awakened 
Natures by reflections and |*easonings, sqch as I have here 
supposed, to mature the presentimjent of immortality into full 
consciousness, into a princi jglejpf action and a well-spring of 
strength and consolation ; I cannot concede to this circum- 
stance any thing like the importance and extent of efiicacy 
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which he in this passage attribates to it. I am persuaded, Huk 
as the belief of all mankind, of all [80) tribes, and nations, aad 
languages, in all ages and in all states of social union, it must 
be referred to far deeper grounds, common to man as man : 
and that its fibres are to be traced to the tap'-root of Httraant*- 
ty. I have long entertained, and do not hesitate to avow, die 
conviction, that the argument from Universality of Bdief, ui^ 
ed by Barrow and others in proof of the fifMt Article of the 
Creed, IS neither in point of /acf— for two very different ob^ 
jects may beantended; and two (or more) diverse and evea 
contradictory conceptions may be expressed, by the same 
Name — nor in legitimacy of conclusion as strong and Boexcep 
tionable, as the argument from the same ground fot the oooh 
tinuance of our personal being after death* The Bull-cdf huis 
with smooth jind unarmed Brow. Throughout animated Na- 
ture, of each characteristic Oi^an and Faculty there -exists a 
pre-assurance, an instinctive and practical Anticipation : and 
no Pre-assurance common to a whde species does in any in^ 
stance prove delusive. All other prophecies of Native have 
their exact fulfilment — in every other ** ingrafted word" of 
Promise Nature is found true to her Word, and is it in her 
noblest Creature, that she tells her first Lie ?-*-( The Reader 
will, of course, understand, that I am here speaking in the aa- 
sumed character of a mere Naturalist, to whom no light of 
revelation had been vouchsafed : one, who 
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Had worahipp'd Nature in the Hill and Valley, 
Not knowing what he loved, but loved it all !) 

Whether, however, the introductory part of the Bishop's ar- 
gument is to be leceived with more or less qualification, the 
Fact itself, as stated in the concluding sentence of the Apho- 
rism, remains unaffected, and is beyond exception true. 

If other argument and yet higher authority were required, 
I might refer to St. PauPsyEpistle to the Romans, and to the ' 
Epistle to the Hebrews, wiiich whether written by Paul, orj 
as Luther conjectured, by Apollos, is out of all doubt the 
work of an Apostolic Man filled with the Holy Spirit, and com- 
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posed wliile the Temple and the Glories of the Temple Wor- 
flbip were yet in existence. Several of the Jewish and still 
Jodaizing Converts had begun to vacillate in their faith, and 
to ^stumble at the stumbling-stone" of the contrast between 
the pomp and splendor of the Old Law and the simplicity and 
bimuUty of the Christian Church. To break this sensual 
charm, to un&soinate these bedazzled brethren, the Writer to 
the Hebrews institutes a comparison between the two reli- 
gions, and demonstrates the superior spiritual grandeur, the 
greater intrinsic worth and dignity of the Religion of Christ. 
On the other hand, at Rome where the Jews formed a numer- 
ous, pervrerful, and privileged class (many of them, too, by 
their proselyting zeal and frequent disputations with the 
Priests and Philosophers trained and exercised Polemics) the 
recently-founded Christian Church, was, it appears, in greater 
danger from the reasonings of the Jewish Doctors and even of 
its own Judaizing Members, respecting the use of the new 
revelation. Thus the object of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was to prove the superiority of the Christian Religion ; the 
object /of the Epistle to the Romans to prove its necessity* 
Now there was one argument extremely well calculated to 
stagger a faith newly transplanted and still loose at. [its roots, 
and which, if allowed, seemed to preclude the possibility of 
the Christian Religion, as an especial and immediate revela- 
tion from God— on the ' high grounds, at least, on which the 
Apostle of the Gentiles placed it, and with the exclusive rights 
and superseding character, which he claimed for it. You ad- 
mit (said they) the divine origin and authority of the Law 
given to Moses, proclaimed with thunders and lightnings and 
the Voice of the Most High heard by all the People from 
Mount Sinai, and introduced, enforced, and perpetuated by a 
series of the most stupendous miracles ! Our Religion then 
was given by God : and can God give a perishable, imperfect 
religion ? If not perishable, how can it have a successor ? 
If perfect, how can it need to be superseded ? The entire 
argument is indeed comprised in the latter attribute of our 
Law. We know, from an authority which you yourselves 
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acknowledge for divine, that our Religion is perfe^. *^He 
is the Rock, and his Work is perfect." ( J9^iiler. xzxii. 4.) 
If then the Religion revealed by God himself to our Fofefather» 
is perfect^ what need have we of another ? This objee^n, both 
from its importance, and from its (for the persons at leart, ta 
whom it was addressed) extreme plausibilitj, behoii^ed to \t^ 
answered in both epistles* And accordingly, the answer i» 
included in the one (Hebrews) and it is the espewd piufpose 
and main subject of the other. And how does the Apostle 
..^answer it ? Suppose — and the case is not impossible [81] — ^a 
'^^l||q of Sense, who had studied the evidences of Priestly and 
' /§ipy with Warburton*s Divine Legation, but who diould be a 
perfeiit stranger to the Writings of St» Paul : imd that I put 
ilm question to him : — ^what, do you think, will St. Paul's an- 
swer be ? Nothing, he would reply, can be more obvious. It 
is in vain, the Apostle will urge, that you bring your notions 
of probability and inferences from the arbitrary inteipretation 
of a wc,t4 irlin absolute rather than a relative sense, to inva- 
lidate alnown facL It is a fact^ that your Religion is (in 
your sen^ of the word) not perfect : for it is deficient in one 
of the t^o essential Constituents of all true Religion, the Be- 
lief of a Future State on solid and sufficient grounds. Hajd 
the doctrine indeed been revealed, the stupendous Miracles^ 
which you most truly affirm to have accompanied and attested 
the first promulgation of your Religion, would 4iave supplied 
the requisite proof. But the doctrine was not revealed : wid 
your belief of a future state rests on no solid grounds. You 
believe it (as far as you believe it, and as many of you as pro- 
fess this belief) without revelation, and without the only pro- 
per and sufficient evidence of its truth. Your Religion, there- 
fore, though of divine Origin is, (if taken in disjunction from 
the new revelation, which I am commissioned to proclaim) but 
a Religio dimidiata ; and the main purpose, the proper char- 
acter, and the paramount object, of Christ's Mission and Mi- 
racles, is to supply the missing Half by a clear discovery of a 
future state ; and (since "Ac alone discovers who proves^^) by 
proving the truth of the doctrine, now for the first time, de- 
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dared with the requisite authority, by the lequisite, appropri- 
ate, and alone satisfactory evidence. 

But is this the Apostle's answer to the Jewish Oppugners, 
and the Judaizing false brethren, of the Church of Christ ? It 
is not the Answer, it does not resemble the Answer returned 
by the Apostle. It is neither parallel nor corradial with the 
line of Argument in either of the two Epistles, or with any 
one litite ; but it is a chord that traverses them aU, and only 
touches where it cuts across. In the Epist. to the Hebrews 
the direct contrary position is repeatedly asserted : and in t^e 
Epist. to the Romans it is every where supposed. The dea • to 
which the Law sentenced all Sinners ( and which even the Gen- 
tiles without the revealed Law had announced to them by their 
consciences, ^^ the judgment of God having been made known 
even to them") must be the same death, from which they were 
saved by the faith of the Son of God, or the Apostle's reaso- 
ning would be senseless, his antithesis a mere Qguivoque, a 
play on a word, quod idem sonat^ aliud vult. Christ " redeem- 
ed mankind from the curse of the Law" (Galatians^ iii. 11 ) : 
and we all know, that it was not from temporal death, or the 
penalties and afflictions of the present life, that Believers have 
been redeemed. The Law, of which the inspired Sage of 
Tarsus is speaking, from which no man can plead excuse ; the 
Law miraculously delivered in thunders from Mount Sinai, 
which was Inscribed on tables of stone for the Jews^ and writ- 
^ydn in the hearts of all men (Rom. xi. 16) — the Law "holy 
and spiritual /" what was the great point, of which this Law, 
in its own name, offered no solution ? the mystery, which it 
left behind the veil, or in the cloudy tabernacle of types and 
figurative sacrifices ? Whether there was a Judgement to come 
and Souls to suffer the dread sentence ? Or was it not far ra- 
ther — what are the means of escape ? Where may Grace be 
found, and Redemption ? St. Pauls says, the latter. The 
Law brings condemnation: but the conscience-sentenced 
Transgressor's question. What shall I do to be saved ? Who 
will intercede for me ? she dismisses as beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of her Court, and takes no cognizance thereof, save in 
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prophetic muimurs or mute out-shadowings of mystic ordinan- 
ces and sacrificial types. Not, therefore, that there is a Life 
to come, and a future state ; but what each individual Soul 
may hope for itself therein ; and on what grounds ; and that 
this state has been rendered an object of aspiration and fer- 
vent desire, and a source of thanksgiving and exceeding great 
joy : and by whom, and through whom, and for whom, and by 
what means and under what conditions — these are the peculiar 
and distinguishingfxmdamenials of the Christian Faith ! These 
are the revealed Lights and obtained Privileges of the Chris- 
tian Dispensation ! Not alone the knowledge of the Boon, but 
the previous inestimable Boon itself, is the ^^ Grace and Truth 
that came by Jesus Christ !" I believe Moses, I believe Paul ; 
but I believe in Christ. 

APHORISM I.EI6HT0K. 

OK BAPTISM. 



U 



In those days came John the Baptist preaehing.^^ — ^It will 
suffice for our present purpose, if by these[82] words we di- 
rect the attention to the origin, or at least first Scriptural Bec- 
ord^ of Baptism, and to the combinement of Pri^aching there- 
with ; their aspect each to the (>ther, and their concurrence to 
one excellent end ; the Word unfolding the Sacrament, and 
the Sacrament sealing the Word ; the Word as a Light, infer- 
mmg and clearing the sense of the Seal, and this again, as a 
Seal, confirming and ratifying the truth of the word : as you 
see some significant Seals, or engraven Signets, have a word 
about them expressing their Sense. 

But truly the Word is a Light and the Sacraments have in 
them of the same Light illuminating them. This (sacrament) 
of Baptism, the Ancients do particularly express by Light, 
Yet are they both nothing but darkness to us, till the same light 
shine in our Hearts ; for till then we are nothing but darkness 
ourselves, and therefore the most luminous things are so to us. 
Noonday is as midnight to a blind man. And we see these 
ordinances, the word and the sacrament, without profit or com* 
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fort for the most part, because we have not of that Divine 
Light within us. * And we have it not, because we ask it not. 



A born and bred Baptist, and paternally descended from the 
old orthodox Non-conformists, and both in his own and in his 
father's ri^t a very dear friend of mine, had married a Mem- 
ber of the National Church. In consequence of an anxious 
wish expressed by his Lady for the baptism of dieir first child, 
he solicited me to put him in possession of my views respec- 
ting this controversy : though principally as to the degree of 
importance which I attached to it. For as to the point itsel!^ 
his natural pre-possession in ihvor of the Persuasion, in which 
he was born, had been confirmed by a conscientious examina- 
tion of the Arguments on both sides* As the Comment on 
the preceding Aphorism, or rather as an expansion of its sub- 
ject-matter, I will give the substance of the conversation : and 
amply shall I have been remunerated, should it be read with 
the interest and satisfaction with which it was heard. More 
particularly, should any of my Readers find themselves under 
the same or similar Circumstances. 

€X>MM£irT 

Or Aid to Reflection in the forming of a sound Judgement 
respecting the purport and purpose of the Baptismal RitCj 
and a just appreciation of its value and importance. 

Our discussion is rendered shorter and more easy by our 
perfect agreement in certain preliminary points. We both 
disclaim alike every attempt to explain any thing into Scrip- 
ture, and every attempt to explain any thing out of Scripture. 
Or if we regard either with a livelier aversion, it is the latter 
as being the more fashionable and prevalent. I mean the 
practice of both high and low Grotian Divines to explain away 
positive assertions of Scripture on the pretext , that the literal 
sense is not agreeable to Reason, that is, 'thieivl particular Rea- 
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son. And inasmuch as (in the onlj right sense of the word) 
there is no such thing as a particular Reason, they must^ and 
in fact they do mean, that the literal sense is not accordant to 
their Understanding^ t, 6. to the Notions which their Under- 
standings have been taught and accustomed to form in their 
school of Philosophy. Thus a Platonist, who should become 
a Christian, would at once, even in texts susceptible of a dif- 
ferent interpretation, recognize, because he would expect to 
find, several doctrines which the disciple of the Epicurean or 
Mechanic School will not receive on the most positive decla- 
rations of the Divine Word. And as we agree in the opinion, 
that the Minimi-Jidian Party (p. 136) err grievously in the 
latter point, so I must concede to you, that too many Psedo- 
baptists (Assertors of Infant Baptism) have erred, though less . 
grossly^ in the former, t have, I confess, no eye for these 
smoke^like Wieaths of Inference, this ever- widening spiral 
Ergo from the narrow aperture of perhaps a single Text : or 
rather an interfi^tation forced into it by construing an idio- 
matic phrase in an artless Narrative with the same absolute- 
ness, as if it had formed part of a mathematical problem ! I 
start back from these inverted Pyramids, where the apex is 
the base ! If I should inform any one that I had called at a 
friend's house, but had found nobody at home, the Family 
having all gone to the play ; and if he, on the strength of this 
information, should take occasion to asperse my friend's wife 
for unmotherly conduct in taking an infant, six months old, to 
a crowded theatre ; would you allow him to press on the 
words, nobody and all the family, in justification of the slander ? 
Would you not tell him,^that the words were to be interpreted 
by the nature of the subject, the purpose of the speaker, and 
their or^nary acceptation ? And that he must or might have 
known, that Infants of that age would not be admitted into the 
Theatre ? Exactly so, with regard to the words, " he and all 
his Household." Had Baptism of Infants at that early period 
of the Gospel been a known practice, or had this been previ- 
ously demonstrated, — then indeed the argument, that in all 
probability there was one or more infants or young children in 
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80 large a family, would be no otherwise objectionable than as 
being superfluous, and a sort of anticlimax in Logic. But if 
the .words are cited as the proof, it would be a clear petUio 
prindpii^ though there had been nothing else against it. But 
when we turn back to the Scriptures preceding the narrative, 
and find Repentance and Belief demanded as the terms and in- 
dispensable Conditions of Baptism — then the case above ima- 
gined applies in its full force. Equally vain is the pretended 
analogy from circumcision, which was no sacrament at all ; but 
the means and mark of national distinction. In the first in- 
stance it was, doubtless a privilege or mark of superior rank 
conferred on the Descendants of Abraham. In the patriarchal 
times this rite was confined (the first Governments being The- 
ocracies) to the Priesthood, who were set apart to that office 
from their Birth. At a later period this Token of the premier 
class was extended to Kings. And thus, when it was re-or- 
dained by Moses for the whole Jewish Nation, it was at the 
same time said — Ye are all Priests and Kings — Ye are a con- 
secrated People. In addition to this, or rather in aid of this. 
Circumcision was intended to distinguish the Jews by some in- 
delible sign : rand it was no less necessary that Jewish chil- 
dren should be recognizable as Jews, than Jewish adults — not 
to mention the greater safety of the rite in infancy. Nor was 
it ever pretended that any Grace was conferred with it, or that 
the Rite was significant of any inward or spiritual Operation. 
In short, an unprejudiced and competent Reader need only pe- 
ruse the first 33 Paragraphs of the 18th Section of Taylor's 
Liberty of Prophesying ; and then compare with these the re- 
mainder of the Section added by him after the Restoration : 
those, namely, in which he attempts to overthrow his own ar- 
guments. I had almost said, effects : for such is the feeble- 
ness, and so palpable the sophistry, of his Answers, that I find 
it diflficult to imagine, that Taylor himself could have been sat- 
isfied with them. The only plausible arguments apply with 
equal force to Baptist and Paedo-baptist ; and would prove, if 
they proved any thing, that both were wrong, and the Qua- 
kers only in the right. 
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Now, in the first place, it is obvious, that nothing conclusive 
c\n be drawn from the silence of the New Testament respect- 
ing a practice, which, suppoMng it already in use, must jet 
from the character of the first Converts, have been of comparar 
tively rare occurrence ; and which from the predominant, arid 
more concerning, Objects and Functions of the Apostolic 
Writers (1 Corinth, i. 17) was not likely to have been men- 
tioned otherwise than incidentally, and very probably therefore 
might not have occurred to them to mention at all. But, sec- 
ondly, admkting that the practice was introduced at a later pe- 
riod than that in which the Acts of the Apostles and the Epis- 
tles were composed : I should yet be fully satisfied, that the 
Church exercised herein a sound [83] discretion. On either 
supposition, therefore, it is never without regret that I see a 
Divine of our Church attempting to erect forts on a position so 
evidently commanded by the strong-hold of his Antagonists. 
I dread the use which the Socinians may make of their exam- 
ple, and the Papists of their failure. Let me not, however, 
deceive you. ( The Reader understands^ that I suppose my- 
self conversing with a Baptist, ) I am of opinion, that the Di- 
vines on your side are chargeable with a far more grievous 
mistake, that of giving a carnal and Judaizing interpretation 
. to the various Gospel Texts in which the terms, baptism and 
baptize, occur, contrary to the express and earnest admoni* 
tions of the Apostle Paul. And this I say without in the least 
retracting my former concession, that^ the Texts appealed to, 
as commanding or authorizing Infant Baptism, are all without 
exception made to bear a sense neither contained nor deduci- 
ble : and likewise that ( historically considered ) there exists no 
sufficient positive evidence, that the Baptism of Infants was 
instituted by the Apostles in the practice of the Apostolic 
Age [84]. 

Lastly, we both co-incide in the full conviction, that it is nei- 
ther the outward ceremony of Baptism, under any form or 
circumstance, nor any other ceremony; but such a faith in 
Christ as tends to produce a conformity to his holy doctrines 
and example in heart and life, and which faith is itself a de* 
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clared mean and condition of our partaking of his spiritual 
Body, and of being '^clothed upon" with his righteousness; 
that properly makes us Christians, and can alone be enjoined 
as an Article of Faith necessary to Salvation, so that the deni- 
al thereof may be denounced as ^^a damnable heresy." In 
the strictest sense of essential, this alone is the essential in 
Christianity, that the same spirit should be growing in us which 
was in the fullness of all perfection in Christ Jesus. What- 
ever else is named essential is such because, and only as far 
as, it is instrumental to this or evidently implied herein. If 
the Baptists hold the visible Rite indispensable to Salvation, 
with what terror must they not regard every disease that befel 
their children between Youth • and Infancy ! But if they are 
saved by the faith of the Parent, then the outward rite is not 
essential to Salvation, otherwise than as the omission should 
arise from a spirit of disobedience : and in this case it is the 
cause, not the effect, the wilful and unbaptized Heart, not the 
unbaptizing Hand, that perils it And surely it looks very 
like an inconsistency to admit the vicarious faith of the Pa- 
rents and the therein implied promise, that the child shall be 
christianly bred up, and as much as in them lies prepared for 
the communion of saints — ^to admit this, as safe and sufficient 
in their own instance, and yet to denounce the same belief 
and practice as hazardous and unavailing in the Established 
Church — ^the same, I say, essentially, and only differing from 
their own by the presence of two or three Christian Friends 
as additional Securities, and by the promise being expressed ! 
But you, my filial Friend! have studied Christ under a bet- 
ter Teacher — the Spirit of Adoption, even the spirit that was 
in Paul, and which still speaks to us out of his writings. You 
remember and admire the saying of an old Divine, that a cere- 
mony duly instituted was a Chain of Gold around the Neck of 
Faith ; but if in the wish to make it co-essential and consub- 
stantial, you. draw it closer and closer, it may strangle the 
Faith, it wad meant to deck and designate. You are not so 
unretentive a Scholar as to have forgotten the "pateris et au- 
ro" of your Virgil: or if you were, you are not so inconsis- 
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tent a reasoner, as to translate the Hebraism, Spirit and Fire, 
in one place bj spiritual fire, and yet refuse to translate Water 
and Spirit by Spiritual Water in another place : or if, as Fmy- 
self think, the different position marks a different sense, yet 
that the former must be ejusdem generis with the latter — the 
Water of Repentance, reformation in conduct; and the Spirit 
that which purifies the inmost principle of action, as Fire pur- 
ges the metal substantially and not cleansing the surface only ! 
(See Aph. xxiii. p. 9 — 10.) 

But in this instance, it will be said, the ceremony, the out- 
ward and visible sign, is a Scripture Ordinance. I will not 
reply, that the Romish Priest says the same of the anointing 
the sick with oil and the imposition of hands. No! my an- 
swer is: that this is a very sufficient reason for the contin- 
ued observance of a cermonial Rite so derived and sanction- 
ed, even though its own beauty, simplicity, and natural signifi- 
cancy had pleaded less strongly in its behalf! HSut it is no 
reason why the Church should forget, that the perpetuation 
of a thing does not alter the nature of the thing, and that a 
ceremony to be perpetuated is to be perpetuated as a cere" 
mony. It is no reaon why, knowing and experiencing even 
in the majority of her own Members the proneness of the hu- 
man mind to [85] Superstition, the Church might not rightfully 
and piously adopt the measures best calculated to check this 
tendency, and correct the abuse, to which it had led in any 
particular Rite. But of superstitious notions respecting the 
baptismal ceremony and of abuse resulting, the instances were 
flagrant and notorious. Such, for instance, was the frequent 
deferring of the baptismal rite to a late period of Life, and 
even to the death-bed, in the belief that the mystic water 
would cleanse the baptized person from all sin and ( if he died 
immediately after the performance of the ceremony) send him 
pure and spotless into the other World. 

Nor is this all. The preventive remedy applied by the 
church is legitimated as well as additionally recommended by 
the following consideration. Where a ceremony answered and 
was intended to answer several purposes, which purposes at 
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its fiyst intlitation were bkiMled in respeet of the time^ but 
which afterwards bj change of cireiimstanoefl (as when, for 
instance, a large and ever-increa»ng proportion of the mem* 
bers of die Church, or those who at least bore the Christian 
name, were of Christian Parents) were necessarily disunited^— 
then either the Church has no power or authority delegated to 
her (which is shifting the ground of controversy)— or she must 
be authorized to choose and determine, to which of the several 
purposes the ceremony should be attached. Now one of the 
purposes of Baptism was — ^the making it pnblicly manifesty 
first, what Individuals were to be regarded by the World 
{PhU. iu 15) as belonging to the visible Community of Christ- 
ians : inasmuch as by their demeanour and apparent condition 
the general estimation of ^^the City set on a hill and not to be 
hid'' (Math. v« 14^ could not be affected — the City that even 
^^ in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation" was bound 
not only to give no cause, but by all innocent means to pre- 
vent every occasion, of ^ Rebuke*" Secondly, to mark out 
those that were entitled to that especial Dearness ; that watch- 
ful and disciplinary Love and Loving^kindness ; which over 
and above the affedions and duties of Philanthropy and Uni- 
versal Charity, Christ himself had enjoined, and with an em- 
phasis and in a form signifieant of its great and eq>ecial impor- 
tance* A New CoMMANmuaNT I give unto you, that ye love 
one another. By the former the Body of Christians was to be 
placed in contrast with the. notorious misanthropy and bigotry 
of the Jewish Church and People : and thus without draw-back^ 
and precluding the objection so commcmly made to Sectarian 
Benevolence, to be distinguished and known to s^ men by 
their fervid fulfilment of the latter. How kind these Christ- 
ians are to the poor and ^Bicted, without distinction of re- 
ligion or country ! But how they love each other! 

Now combine with this the consideration before urged — ^the 
duty, I mean and necessity of checking the superstitious abuse 
of the baptismal rite : and I then ask, with confidence, in what 
way could the Church have exercised a sound discretion more 

wisely, piously, or effectively, than by aifixing, from among 
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the several ends and purposes of Baptism, the outward cere- 
mony to the purposes here mentioned ? How could the gre^t 
Body of Christians be more plainly instructed as to the true 
nature of all outward ordinances ? What can be conceived bet- 
ter calculated to prevent the ceremony from being regarded as 
other and more than a ceremony, if not the administration of 
the same on an object^ (y^^9 & dear and precious ob/ecl) of 
spiritual duties, but a subject of spiritual operations and graces 
only by anticipation and in hope ; — ^a subject, unconscious as a 
Flower of the dew falling on it or the early rain, and thus em- 
blematic of the myriads who ( as in our Indian Empire, and 
henceforward, we trust, in Africa) are temporally and even 
morally benefited by the outward existence of Christianity, 
though as yet ignorant of its saving truth ! And yet, on the 
other hand, what more reverential than the application of this, 
the common initiatory rite of the East sanctioned and appropri- 
ated by Christ — ^its application, I say, to the very subjects, 
whom he himself commanded to be brought to him — ^the chil- 
dren in arms^ respecting whom ^^ Jesus was much displeased 
with his disciples, who had rebuked those that brought them !" 
What more expressive of the true character of that originant 
and generic Stain, from which the Son* of God, by his myste- 
rious incarnation and agony and death and resurrection, and 
by the baptism of the Spirit, came to cleanse the Childf-en of 
Adam, than the exhibition of the outward element to Infants 
free from and incapable of crime^ in whom the evil principle 
was present only as potential being, and whose outward sem- 
blance represented the Kingdom of Heaven ? And can it— to 
a man, who would hold himself deserving of Anathema Marati^ 
atha ( 1 Cor. xvi. 22,,) if he did not " love the Lord Jesus" — 
can it be nothing to such a man, that the introduction and com- 
mendation of a new Inmate^ a new spiritual Ward, to the as- 
sembled Brethren in Christ ( — and fliis, as I have shown above, 
was one purpose of the baptismal Ceremony ) does in the bap- 
tism of an Infant recall our Lord*s own presentation in the 
temple on the eighth day after his birth ? Add to all these con- 
siderations the known fact of the frequent exposure and the 
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general light regard of Infants, at the time when Infant Bap- 
tism is by the Baptists supposed to have been first ruled by 
the Catholic Church, not overlooking the humane and charita- 
ble motives, that influenced Cyprian's decision in its favor ! 
And then make present to your imagination, and meditatively 
contemplate the still continuing tendency, the profitable^ the 
beautiful effects, of this ordinance now and for so many cen- 
turies back on the great Mass of the Population throughout 
Christendom — the softening, elevating exercise of Faith and 
the Conquest over the senses, while in the form of a helpless 
crying Babe the Presence, and the unutterable Worth and Val- 
ue, of an immortal Being made capable of everlasting bliss are 
solemnly proclaimed and carried home to the mind and heart 
of the Hearers and Beholders ! Nor will you forget the proba- 
ble influence on the future education of the Child, the oppor- 
tunity of instructing and impressing the friends, relatives, and 
parents in their best and most docile mood ! These are indeed, 
the moUia temporafandi. 

It is true, that by an unforeseen accident, and through the 
propensity of all Zealots to caricature partial truth into total 
falsehood — ^it is too true, that a Tree the very contrary in quali- 
ty of th^at shown to Moses {Exod. xv. 25) was afterwards 
^^ cast into the sweet waters from this fountain," and made 
them like ^^ the waters of Marah," too. bitter to be drunk. I 
allude to the Pelagian Controversy, the perversion of the Ar- 
ticle of Original Sin by Augustine, and the frightful conclusions 
which this duriM pater infantum drew from the Article thus 
perverted. It is not, however, to the predecessors of this 
African, whoever they were that authorized Psedo-baptism, 
and at whatever period it first became general — it is not to the 
Church at the time being, that these consequences are justly 
imputable. She had done her best to preclude every super- 
stition, by allowing in urgent cases any and every Adult, Man 
and Woman, to administer the ceremonial part, the outward 
rite, of baptism ; but reserving to the highest Functionary of 
the Church (even to the exclusion of the Co-presbyters) the 
most proper and spiritual purpose, viz. the declaration of Repen- 
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tance and Belief, the free Clioice of Ckriftt, as his Lord, and 
the open profession of the Christian Title by an individual in 
his own name and by his own deliberate act. The admission, 
and public reception of the Believer into the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost — this office of Religion, 
the essentially moral and q>iritual nature of which could not 
be mistaken, this most solemn office the Bishop alone was to 
perform. Thus — as soon as the purposes of the ceremonial 
Rite were by change of circumstance divided, that is, took 
place at different periods of the Believer's Life — ^to the out- 
ward purposes, where the effect was to be produced on the 
minds of others, the Church continued to affix the otittvard 
rite ; while to the substantial and spiritual purpose, where the 
effect was to be produced on the Individual's own mind, she 
gave its beseeming dignity by an ordinance not figurative, but 
standing in the direct cause and relation of means to the end. 

In fine, there are two great Purposes to be answered, each 
having its own subordinate purposes, and desirable eonsequen* 
ces. The Church answers both, the Baptists one only« If, 
nevertheless, you would still prefer the union of the baptismal 
rite with the Confirmation, and the Presentation of ^Infants to 
the assembled Church had formed a separate institution, avow- 
edly prospective — I answer : first, that such for a long time 
and to a late period was my own Judgment. But even then it 
seemed to me a point, as to which an indifference would be 
less inconsistent in a lover of Truth, than a zeal to separation 
in a professed lover of Peace. And secondly, I would revert 
to the History of the Reformation, and the calamitous accident 
of the Peasant's War: when the poor ignorant multitude, 
driven frantic by the intolerable oppressions of their feudal 
Lords, rehearsed all the outrages that were acted in our own 
times by the Parisian Populace headed by Danton, Marat, and 
Robespierre ; and on the same outrageous Principles, and in 
assertion of the same Rights of Bbutes to the subversion of 
all the Duties of Men. In our times, most fortunately for 
the interests of Religion and Morality, or of their prudential 
Substitutes at least, the Name of Jacobin was everv where 
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auMCMuated vriAt that of Atheist tnd Infidel. Or rather^ Jaco- 
binism and Infidelity where the two Heads of the Revolution- 
ary G«rjon-— connatural misgrowths of the same Monster- 
trunk. In the German Convulsion, on the contrary, by a mere 
but most unfortunate accident^ the same Code of Caliban Juris- 
prudence, the same sensual and murderous Excesses, were 
connected with the name of Anabaptist. The Abolition of 
Magistracy, Community of Goods, the Right of Plunder, 
Polygamy, and whatever else was fanatical, were comprised 
in Ihe word, Anabaptism ! It is hot to be imagined, that the 
Fathers of the Reformation could, without a miraculous influ- ^ 
ence, have taken up the question of Infant Baptism with the 
requisite calmness and freedom of Spirit. It is not to be , 
wished, that they should have entered on the discussion. Nay, ' 
I will go farther. Unless the Abolition of Infant Baptism can 
be shown to be involved in some fundamental article of Faith, 
unless the Practice could be proved fatal or imminently peril- 
ous to Salvation, th^ Reformers would not have been justified 
in exposing the yet tender and struggling cause of Protestantism 
to such certain and violent prejudices as this Innovation would 
have excited. Nothing less than the whole substance and 
efficacy of the Gospel Faith was the prize, which they had 
wrestled for and won ; but won from enemies still in the field, 
and on the watch to re-take, at all costs, the sacred Treasure, 
and consign it once again to darkness and oblivion. If there 
be a time for all things, this was not the time for an innovation, 
that would and must have been followed by the triumph of the 
enemies of scriptural Christianity, and the alienation of the 
Governments, that had espoused and protected it. 

Remember, I say this on the supposition of the question's 
not being what you do not pretend it to be, an Essential of 
the Faith, by which we are saved. But should it likewise be 
conceded, that it is a disputable point — and that in point of 
fact it is and has been disputed by Divines, whom no pious 
Protestant of any denomination will deny to have been faith- 
ful and eminent servants of Christ — should it, I say, be like- 
ivise conceded that the question of Infant Baptism is a point, 
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on which two Christians, who perhaps difer on this point only, 
may differ without giving just ground for impeaching the piety 
or competence of either — ^in this case I am oUiged to infer, 
that the Person who at any time can regard this difference as 
singly warranting a separation from a religious Community, 
must think of Schism under another point of View, than I have 
been taught to contemplate it by St. Paul in his epistles to the 
Corinthians. 

Let me add a few words on a diversity of doctrine closely 
connected with this : the opinions of Doctors Mant and D'Oy- 
ley as opposed to those of the ( so called ) Evangelical Clergy. 
" The Church of England (says Wali, [86] ) does not require 
assent and consent" to either opinion ^' in order to lay com- 
munion." But I will suppose the person a Minister; but 
Minister of a Church which has expressly disclaimed all pre^ 
tence to infallibity, a Church which in the construction of its 
liturgy and articles is known to have worded certain passages 
for the purpose of rendering them subscribable by both A and 
Z — i. e. the opposite parties as to the points in controversy. 
I suppose this person's convictions those of Z, and that out of 
five passages there are three, the more natural and obvious 
sense of which is in his favor ; and two, of which though not 
absolutely precZtM^m^ a different sense, yet the more probable 
interpretation is in favor of A i. e. of those who do not con- 
sider the Baptism of an Infant as prospective^ but hold it to be 
an Opus Operans et in prasentL Then I say, that if such a 
person regards these two sentences or single passages as obli« 
ging or warranting him to abandon the Flock entrusted to his 
charge, and either to join such, as are the avowed Enemies of 
the Church on the double ground of its particular Constitution 
and of its being an Establishment, or to set up a separate 
Church for himself — I cannot avoid the conclusion, that either 
his Conscience is morbidly sensitive in one speck to the ex- 
haustion of the sensibility in a far larger portion ; or that he 
must have discovered some mode, beyond the reach of my 
conjectural powers, of interpreting the scriptures enumerated 
in fbe following Excerpt from the popular Tract before cited, 
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in which the writer exprestes an /opiiiion^ to which I assent 
with my whole heart : viz. 

^'That all Christians in the world that hold the same funda- 
mentals ought to make one church, though diJQfering in lesser 
opinions ; and that the sin, the misdiief, and danger to the 
souls of men, that divide into those many sects and parties 
among us, does (for the most of them) consist not so much in 
the opinions themselves, as in their dividing and separating 
for them. And in support of this tenet, I will refer you to 
some plain places of Scripture, whidh if you please now to 
peruse, I will be silent the while. See what our Saviour him- 
self says, Johnx. 16. John xvii. 11. And what the primitive 
Christians practised. Acts ii. 46, and iv. 32. And what St. 
Paul says 1 Cor. i. 10, 11, 12, and iii. 2, 3, 4, also the whole 
12th chapter : Eph. ii. 18, &c. to the end. Where the Jewish 
and Gentile Christians are showed to be one body^ one household^ 
one temple fitly framed together : and yet these were of differ- 
ent opinions in several matters. Likewise chap. iii. 6, iv. 1. 
to 13, PAtf. ii. 1 , 2. where he uses the most solemn adjurations 
to this purpose. But I would more especially reconunend to 
you the reading of Oal. v. 20, 21, Phil. iii. 16, 16. The 14th 
chapter to the Romans, and part of the 15th, to ver. 7, and 
also Rom. xvi. 17. 

Are not these passages plain, full, and earnest ? Do you 
find any of the controveited points to be determined by Scrip- 
ture in words nigh so plain or pathetic ? 

MARGINAL NOT£ WRITTEN (iN 1816) BT THE EDITOR IN ms OWN COPT OF 

wall's WORK. 

This and the two foUowing pages are excellent. If I addressed the min- 
isters recently seceded, I would first prove from Scripture and Reason the 
justness of their doctrines concerning Baptism and Conversion. 2. 1 would 
show, that even in respect of the Prayer-book, Homilies, &c. of the Church 
of England, taken as a whole^ their opponents were comparatively as ill 
off as themselves^ if not worse. 3. That the few mistakes or inconvenient 
phrases of the Baptismal Serviee did not impose on the conscience the ne- 
cessity of resigning the pastoml offieck 4. That even if they did, this 
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would by no means justify sehism fiom Lay-membeTsibip : or else thece 
I- could be no schism except from an immaculate and infallible Church. Now, 

^ as our Articles have declared that no Church is or ever was such, it would 

I follow that there is no such sin as that of Schism — i. c. that St Paul wrote 

falsely or idly. 5. That the Escape through the Channel of Dissent is 
fit>m the Fiying Pan to the Fire— or to use a less worn and vulgar f^mile, 
the Escape of a Leech from a glass-jar of Water into the naked and open 
Air. But never, never, would I in one breath allow my Church to be M- 
hble, and in the next contend for her absolute freedom from all error — ne- 
ver confine inspiration and perfect truth to the Scriptures, and then scold 
for the perfe<;t Truth of each and every word in the Prayer-book. Ehiougfa 
for me, if in my Heart of Hearts, Sree from all fear of man and all lust of 
preferment, I beheve (as I do) the Church of England to be the wioH Apoe- 
tolic Church ; that its doctrines and ceremonies contain nothing dangerous 
. to Righteousness or Salvation j and that the imperfections in its Liturgy 
are spots indeed, but spots on the sun. Which impede neither its Light nor 
its Heat, so as to prevent the good seed from growing in a good soil and 
producing fruits of Redemption. 



' ^^Tlie author had written and intended to insert a similar exposition on 
the Eucharist But as the leading view has been given in the Comment 
on Redemption, its length induces him to defer it, together with the arti- 
cles on Faith and the Philosophy of Prayer, to a small supplementary Vol- 
ume. 
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I AM not so ignorant of the temper and tendency of the age 
in which I live, as either to be unprepared for the sort of re-' 
Biarks which the literal interpretation of the Erangelist will 
call fofth, or to attempt an answer to them. Visionary Ra- 
vings^ Ohsolete Whimsies, Transcendental Trash, &c. &c. I 
leare to pass at the price current, among those who are wil- 
ling to receive abusive phrases as substitutes fot argument. 
Should any Suborner of anonymous Criticism have engaged 
some literaiy Bravo or Buffoon beforehand, to vilify this work, 
as in former instances, I would give a friendly hint to the ope-^ 
rative Critic that he may compile an excellent article for the 
occasion, and with very little trouble, out of Warburton's Bro- 
ehiure on Grace and the Spirit, and the preface to the same.-^ 
There is, however, one — objection, shall I say ? or accusation ? 
which will so often be heard from men, whose talents and re- 
puted moderation must give a weight to their words, that I owe 
it both to my own character and to the interests of my read- 
ers, not to leave unnoticed. The charge will probably be 
worded in this way : — there is nothing new in all this l{<istf 
novelty were any merit in qtiestians of Revealed Religion!) 
It is Mysticism^ all taken out of William Law, after he had 
lost his senses, poor Man ! in brooding over the Visions of a 
delirious German Cobbler, Jacob Behmen. 

Of poor Jacob Behjqaen I ^ave delivered my sentiments at 
large in another work/' "^ifnose who have condescended to look 
into his writings must know, that his characteristic errors aie : 
first, the mistaking the accidents and peculiarities of his own 
over-wrought mind for realities and modes of thinking comr 
mon to all minds : and secondly the concision of Nature, i. e, 
the active powers communicated to matter, with God, the Cre- 
ator. And if the same persons have done more than merely 

looked into the present volume, they must have seen, that to 
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eradicate, and, if possible, to preclude, both the one and tfie 
other stands prominent among its avowed objects. (Seep. 
92—101: 116—118). 

Of William Law's Works I am acquainted with the Serious 
Call ; and besides this I remember to have read a small tract, 
on Prayer, if I mistake not, as I easily may, it being at least 
six-and-twenty years since I saw it. He may in this or in 
other tracts have quoted the same passages from the fomttk 
Gospel as I have done. But surely this afibrds no presumption 
that my conclusions are the same with his ; stOI less, that th^y 
are drawn from the same premises ; and least of all, ihi^ they 
were adopted from his Writings. Whether Law has used the 
phrase, assimilation by faith, I know not ; but I know that I 
should expose myself to a just charge of an idle parade of my 
Reading if I , recapitulated the tenth part of the Authors, An* 
cient and Modem, Romish and Reformed, from Law- to CS^^n- 
ens Alexandrinus and Irenseus, in whose works the same 
phrase occurs in the same sense. And after all, on sttdi a 
subject how worse than childish is the whole dispute i 

Is the fourth Gospel authentic ? And is the interpretation^ 
I have given, true or false ? These are the only questions 
which a wise man would put, or a Christian be anxious to an« 
swer. I not only believe it to be the true sense of the texts; 
but I assert that it is the only true, rational, and even toUfUr 
bh sense. And this position alon^ I conceive myself interest- 
ed in defending. I have studied with an open and fearless 
spirit the attempts of sundry learned Critics of the Continent, 
to invalidate the authenticity of this Gospel, before and since 
Eichhom's Vindication. The result has- been a clearer assur- 
ance, and (as far as this was possible) a yet deeper conviction 
of the genuineness of all the writings, which the Church hm 
attributed to this Apostle. That those, who have formed an 
opposite conclusion, should object to the use of expressions 
which they had ranked among the most obvious marks of spu- 
lipusness, follows as a matter of course. But that men, who 
with a clear and cloudless assent receive the sixth chapter of 
this Gospel as a faithful, nay, inspired Record of an actual dis- 
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ccmnse, should ttke offenoe at the repetition of words which 
the Redeemer himself in the perfect foreknowledge that thejr 
would confirm the disbelieving, alienate the unsteadfast, and 
transcend the present capacity even of bis own Elect, had cho- 
sen as themos^ appropriate ; and which after the most decisive 
proofs, that they were misinterpreted by the greater number of 
his Hearers, and not understood by any, he neviertheless re- 
peated wiUi stronger emphasis and without commenij as the 
<^y dl^ppriate symbols of the great truth he was declaring, 
and.te^cealize which i^fysro ^a{£;[87] — that in their own dis- 
cQiirfMBs thcoe men should hang back from idi express reference 
to these words, as if they were afraid or ashamed of them, 
though the earliest recorded ceremonies and liturgical forms 
Qi dote primitive Church are absolutely inexplicable, except in 
oonnexion with thb discourse, and with the mysteriaua and 
tgMtmalj not allegorical and merely ethical, import of the 
Mate r sttd though this import is solemnly and in the most un- 
•qaimoal terns asserted^aad taught by their own Church, even 
in her GateiQhism,ctr compendium of doctrines necessary for 
aH her Memhera; this I may, perhaps, understand; but this I 
am not able to vindicate or excuse ! 

There is, however, one opprobrious phrase which it may be 
profitable for my younger Readers that I should explain, viz. 
Mysticbm. And for this purpose I will quote a sentence or 
Iwo from a.Dislogue which, h^ my prescribed limits permit- 
ted, I ahouU have attaiehed to tb^ present . Work ; but which 
widi ftn Easq?:on the. Church, as instituted by Christ, and as 
pn Establidment'of the State, and a series of Letters on the 
right aad the siip^rstitious use and estimation of the Bibl^, 
will appear in a small volume by themselves, should the re- 
ception given to the present volume encourage or permit the 
publication. 

MYSTICS And mysticism. 

" AnUnous. — ;What do you call Mysticism ? And do you 
use the wo^din a good pr in a bad sensie ?." 
^^ Aaud.— In the latter only : as fai*, at least, as we are now 
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concerned with it. When a man referM^ioitmoard/eiiiikgs^mnd 
experunceSj of which Mankind at large are not conscioue, as 
evidences of the truth of any opinion-^such a Man I call « 
MrsTic : and the grounding of any theory or belief on aiM^ 
dents and anomalies of individual sensiitions or fancies, and 
the use of peculiar terms invented or perverted from their or* 
dinary signififcationls, for the purpose of 'expressing these idkh- 
^yncraciesj and pretended hcts of interior eiHiseiousness, I 
name Mysticism. Where the error consists simply in the 
Mystic's attaching to these anomalies of his indivkkial. fcenqpe- 
rament the character of Reality^ and in reeeiving tbeta as per* 
manent Truths, having a subsistence in the Divine Mind^ 
though revealed to himself alone ; but entertains this peraud-* 
sion without demanding or expecting the same fidlh in his 
neighbours — I should regard it as a species of vsTmimiABm\ 
alWays indeed to be deprecated b«t yet capable of co^existiog 
with many excellent qualities birth. of Head and Heart* -Biit 
when the Mystic by ambition or stiil meaner fmsions^^ar ^aa 
sometimes is the case) by an uneasy^ and selfHdbttbting aUAe^f 
mind that seeks confirmation in outward sympaiihy, is led .to 
^impose his faith, as a duty, on mankind generally: and when 
with such views he aisfiserts,^ that the same expeiiences would 
be vouchsafed, the same trudis revealed, to everyi ftum but for 
his secret wickedness and unholy will — such a Mystic is a Fa- 
natic, and in certain states of the public mind 'a dangerous 
Member of Society. And most so in those ages and eoun-p 
tries in which Fanatics of elder standing are* allowed tm perse- 
cute the fresh competitor. For under these predicaments, 
Mysticism, though originating in the singularities 1 of an indi- 
vidual Nature, and therefore essentiidly anomalous, is never^ 
theless highly contagious. It is apt to collect a swarm and 
cluster circumfanaj around the new Fane: and therefore 
merits the name of Fanaticism^ or as the Germans say, 
Schwarmerey, i. e. Swarm-making.^^ 

We will return to the harmless species — the enthusiastic 
Mystics : a species that may again be subdivided into two ranks. 
And it will not be other than germane to the subject, if I en« 
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deaTour to d^sciilye them in a sort of allegory, or parable. 
Let us imagine a poor Pilgrim benighted in a wilderness or 
desaft, and pursuing his way in the starless dark with a lan- 
thom in his hand. Chance or his happy genius leads him to 
an Oa»s or* natural Oa]*den, such as in the creations of my 
ytrathlM fancy I supposed Ends [88] the Child of Cain to have 
found. And here, hungry and thirsty, the way-wearied Man 
rcsta at a fountain^ and thd Taper of his Lanthom throws its 
Light oh an ovenfhadowing Tree, a Boss of snow-white Bloit- 
soms, tbrou^ which the ^en and growing Fruits peeped, 
and HbJb tipe golden Fruitage glowed. Deep, vivid, and faith^ 
&i(at^:the ittpresstofts, wUieh <he'Iovdy Ims^ry* eoniprised 
vrlthbk tbe> scanty Cirde of Light, makes and leaves on^ his 
Memdrj I But' scarcely has be eaten of the finnts and dmnk of 
tbe* fountain, ere' seared by the roar and howl from the desart 
he iiut'eies forward : and asiie passes with hasty steps thi^ugh 
gravis and glade^ shadows and imperfect beholdings and vivid 
fimginisiiis of things distincdy seen blend *with. the paflt. and 
present' shapitigs of his Bram. Fancy modifies Sight. His 
Dreams • transfer their finmsto real Objects, and these lend 
a ntdHirtailce and an butfiMi to bis Dreams. Apparitions greet 
hsm ; and ivhen ai a distance from this enchanted land, and on 
a diflferent track, the Dawn of Day discloses to him a Caravan^ 
a troop of his feHow«men, his memory, which is itself; half 
fancy, is interpolated afresh by every attempt to recall, coi>;> 
nect, and piece vut hia recollections. His narration is reeeivcfd 
as a Madmkn^s Tale. He shrinks from the rude laugh and icoiv 
temptmotts Sneer, and retires Into himself. Yet the craving 
for Sympathy, strong in proportion to the intensity of his 
Convictions, impels him to unbosom himself to aJbstract Audi-* 
tors; said the poor Quieti^t becoini^s a Penman, and, all too 
pooiiy stoieked for the Writer's trade, he borrows hi$ phrases 
and figures from the only Writings to which he has had accesa, 
the sacred Books of his Religion. And thus I shadow out 
the enthusiast Mystic of the first sort ; at the head of which 
stamb the ilhnninated Tentonic Thelosopher and Shoemaker, 
hoOiest Jacob Bshhsn, bom near Gorlitz, in Upper Lusatia> 
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in the 17 th of our Elizabeth's tRetgD^ and who died in the 
22d of her Suocesssor's. 

To delineate a Mystte of the seeond a«d hi|^er order, we 
need onlj endow « our Pilgrim with equal gifts of Nature, but 
these developed and displayed by all the aids aad.artt of JSdoM- 
tion and favorable Fortune. JEfe is on his way to the Mecica 
of his ancestral and national Faith, with a well«-f^arded aA4 
numerous Procession of Merchants and FeUow^pilgrima, oft 
the established Track. At the dose of Day the Cacikvw bas 
balled : the full moon rises on the Desart : and he strays foHk 
alone, out of sight, but to no unsafe dUbitanoe ; and CkaiMe 
leads him too to die same Oasis or Iriet oi Vetdure oa the- Ska 
of Sand. He wanders at leisute in its maze of Beauty anil 
Sweetness, and Hirids his way through the odorcMis and flow- 
ering Thickets into open ^^ Spots of Gteeaery," and diseoveiv 
atatues and memorial characters, ^ttos, and refreshing Caven. 
But the Moondiine, the imaginative Poesy of Natm^^.ppreftds 
its soft shadowy diarm over all^ eonoeids distsoices, SAdt magr 
Bifies heights, and nrodifies relations; and fills up VMuities 
with its own whiteness, counterfdiiiig substance i and wshwe 
the dense 8ha(h>ws lie, makes solidity imitate HoUeiw<iesa^ 
and gives to all objects a tender visionary hue and ssoftenng. 
Interpret the Moonlight and the Shadows as the. peculiar 
genius and sensibility of the Individual's oWn Spir^it:: and bene 
you have the other sort : a Mystic, an Enthusiast of a nobler 
Br^l — a Fbnslok. But Ihe residentiiuy^ or the' frequent 
visitor of the favored spot, wlio has scanned its beauties by 
steady Day-light, and mastered its true proportions and linear 
inents, he will discovet* that hoth Pflgrims have < indeed been 
llhere ! He will know^ Aiat the dd^ghtfiil Dream^ . which 4lie 
latter tel^iy is a Dream, of Truth ;' and that even iit the. bet- 
wildered Tale of the former there is Truth mingled. wiU^. the 
Dream. 

But the Source, tho^pring-head, of the|Charges which. I 
anticipate, lies deep. ^Materialism, conscious and avowed Mat 
teriatism, is in ill-repute : and a confessed Matmalist there- 
l<H*e a tare character* But if the iiith be aaeertained by the 



fttiUfl; if the predomiBatit, thougk most often unsuspected, 
persuasion is to be learnt from the influences, under whick the 
thoughts and affections of the Man move and Idee their direc- 
tion ; I must reverse the position. Oklt hot all arb Ma* 
TBSiALisTs. Except a few individuals, and those for the most 
part <^ a single Sect : and every one, who calls himself a 
Christian, holds himself to have a Soul as well as a Body. He 
distuiguiihes Mind from Matter, the Subject of his conseioiis* 
ness from the Objects of the same. The former is his Muu> : 
said he says, it is imms^erial. But though Subject and Smk^ 
stamee are words of kindred roots, nay, little less than equiv* 
rient terms, yet nevertheless it is exclusively to sennble Ob- 
jects, to Bodies, to Modifications of Matter, that he habitu* 
aHy attaches the attributes of reality, of Substance. Real 
and JPangible, Substantial and Material, are Synonimes for 
him. l]^e never indeed asks himself, what he means by Minn ? 
But if he did, and tasked himself to return an honest answer-*^ 
30 to what, at least, he had hitherto meant by it — ^he would 
find, that he had described it by negatives, as the o|^site of 
BmKcs, ex. gr. as a somewhat opposed to soydity, to visibility 
See. as if you could abstract the capacity of a vessel, and con** 
eeive of it as a some^^t by itself, and then give to the emp- 
tiness the properties of containing, holding, being entered^ 
and so forth. In riiort, though the proposition would perhaps 
be angrily denied in words, yet m fact he thinks of his Mindf 
as a property^ or accident of a something else, that he calls a 
Soti or Spirit : though the very same difficulties must recur, 
the moment he should attempt to establish the difference. For 
either this Soul or Spirit is nothing but a thinner Body, a finer 
Mass of Matter: or the attribute of Self-subsistency vanishes 
from the Soul on the same grounds, on which it is refused to 
the Mind. 

I am persuaded, however, that the dogmatism of the Cor- 
puscular School, though it still exerts an influence on men^s 
notions and phrases, has received a mortal blow from the in- 
creasin^y dynamic spirit of the physical Sciences now high- 
est in publie estimation. And it may safely be predicted, that 
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the results will extend beyond the inteiition of those, who tre 
gradually effecting this revolution. It is nift Chemistry alone 
that wiH be indebted to the Genius of Davy, Oersted^ and 
theif compeers : and not as the Founder of Physiology and 
philosophic Anatomy alone, *will Mankind love dnd revere flie 
name of John Hunter. These nlen^have not only taughiy. 
they have compelled us to admit, that the immediate objects of 
our aense^^ or rather the grounds of the visibility and tangibi*- 
lity of all Objects of Sense, bear the same relation and similar 
proportion to the intelligible object — t. e. to the Object which 
we actually mean when we say, '^ // is such or such a thing j^^ 
or ** / have seen this or that^'^^ — as the paper, ink, and differ- 
ently com))ined straight and curved lines of an Edition of Ho- 
mer bear to what we understand by the words, Iliad and 
Odyssey. Nay, nothing would be more easy than so to con- 
struct the paper, ink, painted Capitals, &c. of a printed disqui- 
sition on the Eye, or the Muscles and Cellular Texture (t. e. 
the Flesh) of the Human Body, as to bring together every 
one of the sensible and ponderable Sttfffs or Elements, that 
are sensuously perceived in the Eye itself, or in the Flesh 
itself. Carbon and Nitrogen, Oxygen and Hydrogen, Sulphur, 
Phosphorus, and one or two Metals and Metallic Bases, con- 
stitute the whole. It cannot be these, therefore, that we 
mean by an JSyc, by our Body. But perhaps it may be a par- 
ticular Combination of these ? But here comes a question : 
In this term do you or do you not include the Principle^ the 
Operating Cause^ of the Combination ? If not, then detach 
this Eye from the Body ! Look steadily at it — as it might lie 
on the Marble Slab of a dissecting Room. Say it were the 
eye of a Murderer, a Bellingham : or the eye of a murdered 
Patriot, a Sidney ! — behold it, handle it, with its various ac- 
companiments or constituent parts, of Tendon, Ligament, 
Membrane, Blood-vessel, Gland, Humors ; its Nerves of Sense, 
of Sensation, and of Motion. Alas! all these names, like 
that of the Organ itself, are so many Anachronisms, figures 
of Speech, to express that which has been : as when the 
Guide points with his finger to a heap of stones^ and tells the 



Traveller, *^ That is Babylon, or Persepolis." — b this cold 
^' Jelly the Light of the Body ?" Is this the Micranthropos in 
the marvellous Microcosni^ Is this what you mean when you 
well define the Eye as the Telescope and the Mirror of the 
soul, the Seat and Agent of an almost magical power ? 

Pursue the same inquisition with every other part of the 
Body, whether integral or simply ingredient ; and let a JBer- 
zdius or a Hatchett be your interpreter, and demonstrate to 
you what it is that in each actually meets your Senses. And 
when you have heard the scanty catalogue, ask yourself if these 
are indeed the living F^leshy the blood of Life? Or not far 
rather — I speak of what, as a Man of Common Sense, ypu re- 
ally doy not what, as a philosopher, you ought to believe — is. 
it not, I say, far rather the distinct and individualized. Agen^ 
cy that by the given combinations utters and bespeaks its Pres- 
ence? Justly and with strictest propriety of language may 
I sajr, l^eaks. It is to the coarseness of our Senses, or rath- 
er to the defect and limitation of our percipient faculty, that 
the visible Object appears the same even for a moment. The 
characters, which I am now shaping on this paper, abide. Not 
only the forms remain the same, but the particles of color- 
ing stuff are fixed, and, for an indefinite period at leagt, re- 
main the same. But the particles that constitute the size, the 
visibility of an organic structure (see p. 42) are in perpetual 
flux. They are to the combining and constitutive Power as 
the pulses of air to the Voice of a Discourser; or of one who 
sings a roundelay. The same words may be repeated; but in 
each second of time the articulated air hath passed away, 
and each act of articulation appropriates and gives momentary 
form to a new and other portion. As the column of blue smoke 
from a cottage chimney in thejbreathless Summer Noon, or 
the steadfast-seeming Cloud on the edge-point of a Hill in the 
driving air-current, which momently condensed and recomposed 
is the common phantom of a thousand successors; — such is the 
flesh, which our bodily eyes transmit to us; which oux Palates 

taste; which our Hands touch. 

But perhaps the material particles possess this combining 

31 
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power by inherent reciprocal attractions, repulsions, and elec- 
tive affinities, and are themselves the joint Artists of their 
own combinations? 1 will not reply, though well I might, that 
this would be to solve one problem by another, and merely to 
shift the mystery. It will be sufficient to remind the thoughtful 
Queiist, that even herein consists the essential difference, the 
contra^distinction, of an Organ from a Machine ; that not on- 
ly tha characteristic Shape is evolved from the invisible cen- 
tral power, but the material Mass itself is acquired by assimila- 
tion. The germinal power of the Plant tran^nutes the fixed 
air and the elementary Base of Water into Grass or Leaves ; 
and on these the Organific Principle in the Ox or the Elephant 
exercises an Alchemy still more stupendous. As the unseen 
Agency weaves its .magic eddies, the foliage becomes indiiTer- 
ently the Bone and its Marrow, the pulpy Brain, or the solid 
Ivory. That what you see is blood, t^ flesh, is itself the work, 
or shall I say, the translucence, of the invisible Energy, which 
soon surrenders or abandons them to inferior Powers, (for 
there is no pause nor chasm in the activities of Nature) which 
repeat .a similar metamorphosis according to theif kind. These 
are not fancies, conjectures, or even hypotheses, but facts ; 
to deny which is impossible, not to reflect on which is igno- 
minious. And we need only reflect on them with a calm and 
silent spirit to learn the utter emptiness and unmeaningness of 
the vaunted Mechanico-corpuscular Philsophy, with both its 
twins, Materialism on the one hand, and Idealism, rightlier 
named Svbjective Idolism^ on the other : the one obtruding on 
us a World of Spectres and Apparitions ; the other a mazy 
Dream ! 

Let the Mechanic or corpuscular Scheme,.which in its abso- 
luteness and strict consistency was first introduced by Des 
Cari'es, be judged by the results. By its fruits shall it be 
known. 

In order to jiubmit the various phaenomena of moving bodies 
to geometrical cortstruction, we are under the necessity of ab- 
stracting from corporeal substance all its positive properties, 

and obliged to consider Bodies as difiering from equal portions 
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of Space [89] onljr by figure and mobility. And as a PioHan 
of Science J it would be difficult to overvalue this invention. 
It possesses the same merits in relation to Geometry that the 
atomic theory has in relation to Algebraic Calculus. But 91 
contempt of Common Sense, and in direct opposition to the 
-express declarations of the inspired Historian (Genesis I.), 
and to. the tone and spirit of the Scriptures throughout, Des 
Cartes propounded it as truth of/act : and instead of a World 
created and filled with productive forces by the Almighty Fiat, 
left a lifeless Machine whirled about by the dust of its own 
Grinding : as if Death could come from the living Fountain 
of Life ; Nothingness and Phantom from the Plenitude of Re- 
ality ! the Absoluteness of Creative Will ! 

Holy ! Holy ! Holy ! let me be deemed mad by all men, if 
such be thy ordinance : but, ! from such Madness save and 
preserve me, my God ! 

When, however, after a short interval, the Genius of Kep- 
ler, expanded and organized in the soul of Newton, and theF^ 
( if I may hazard so bold an expression ) refining itself into au 
almost celestial Clearness, had expelled the Cartesian Vorti- 
ces; [90] then the necessity of an active power, of positive 
forces present in the Material Universe, forced itself on th^ 
conviction. For as a Law without a Law-giver is a mere abr 
istraction ; so a Law without an Agent to realize it, a Coth- 
stitution without an abiding Executive, is, in fact, not a Latv 
but an Idea ! In the profound Emblem of the Great Tragie 
Poet, it is the powerless Prometheus fixed on a barren *Rock. 
And what was the result ? How was this necessity provided 
for? God himself — my hand trembles as I write ! Rather, then, 
let me employ the word, which the religious Feeling in its 
perplexity, suggested as the substitute — ^e Deity itself was 
declared to be the real Agent, the actual Gravitating Power! ) 
The Law and the Law-giver were indentified. God (says 
Dr. Priestly) not only does, but is everything. Jupiter est 
quodcunque vides. And thus a system, which commenced by 
excluding all life and immanent activity from the visible Uni- 
verse and evacuating the natural World of all Nature, ended 
hy substituting the Deity, and reducing the Creator to a mere 
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Anima Mundi : a scheme that has no adiisuitage over SjHno- 
sism but its inconsistency, which does indeed make it suit a 
certain Order of Intellects, who, like the Pleuronectse (or Flat 
Fish) in Ichthyology that have both eyes on the same side, 
never see but half of a subject at one time, and forgetting the 
one before they get to the other are sure not to detect any 
inconsistency between them. 

And what has been the consequence ? An increasing un- 
willingness to contemplate the Supreme Being in his persoTud 
Attributes : and thence a Distaste to all the peculiar Doctrines 
jof the Christian Faith, the Trinity, the incarnation of the Son 
of God, and Redemption. The young and ardent, ever too 
apt to mistake the inward triumph in the detection of error 
for a positive love of truth, are among the first and most fre- 
quent victims to this epidemic fastidivm. Alas ! even the 
sincerest seekers after light are not safe from the contagion. 
Some have I known, constitutionally reUgious — I speak feel- 
ihgly ; for I speak of that which for a brief }>eriod was my 
own state— who under this unhealthful influence have been so 
estranged from the Heavenly Father^ the Lfmn^6od,as even 
to shrink from the personal pronouns as applied to the Deity. 
But many do I know, and yearly meet with, in whom a false 
and sickly T(Z$te co-operates with the prevailing fashion : ma- 
ny, who find the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, far too 
fmly too substantial ; who feel it more in harmony with their 
indefinite sensations 

^To worship Naturb in the hiD and y&lley, 
Not knowing what they love :—^ 

and (to use the language, but not the sense or purpose, of the 
great Poet of our Age ) would fain substitute for the Jehovah 
of their Bible 

^ A sense sublime 
Of something far more dwpty interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the Light of setting suns, 
And the round Ocean «nd the living Air ; 
A Motion and a Spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls thimigh all things ! " 

Words woftTH. 
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And this from having been educated to understand the Divine 
Omnipresence in any sense rather than the alone safe and le- 
gitimate one, the presence of all things to God ! 

Be it, however, that the number of such men is compom- 
twdy small ! And be it (as in fact it often t^) but a brief 
stage, a transitional state, in the process of intellectual Growth ! 
Yet among a numerous and increasing class of the higher and 
middle Ranks, there is an inward withdrawing from the Life 
and Personal Being of God, a turning of the Thoughts exclu- 
sively to the so called physical Attributes, to the Omnipres- 
ence in the counterfeit form of Ubiquity, to the Immensity the 
Infinity, the Immutability ! — ^the attributes of Space with a no- 
tion of Power as their Substratum ! — ^a Fate, in short, not a 
Moral Creator smd Governor ! Let intelligence be imagined, 
and wherein does the conception of God differ essentially from 
that of Gravitation (conceived as the Cause of Gravity) in the 
understanding of those, who represent the Deity not only as a 
necessary but as a necessitated Being ? those, for whom Justice 
is but a scheme of General Laws; and HoUness, and the 
divine Hatred of Sin, yea and Sin itself, are words without 
meaning or accommodations to a rude and barbarous race ! 
Hence, I more than fear, the prevailing taste for Books of 
Natural Theology. Phynco-theology, Demonstrations of God 
from Nature, Evid^iees of Christianity, &c. &c. Evidences pf 
Christianity ! I am weary of the Word. Make a man feel the 
want of it ; rouse him, if you can, to the self-knowledge of 
his need of it ; and you may safiely trust it to its own Evi- 
dence, — remembering only the express declaration of Christ 
himself: No man cometh to me, unless the Father leadeth 
him! Whatever more is desirable — I speak now with refer- 
ence to Christians generally, and not to profest Students of 
Theology — ^may, in my judgment, be far more safely and profit- 
ably taught, without controversy or the supposition of infidel 
antagonists, in the form of Ecclesiastical History. 

The last fruit of the Mechanico-corpuscular Philosophy, say 
rather of the mode and direction of feeling and thinking pro- 
duced by it on the educated class of society ; or that result. 
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which as more immediately connected with my present theme 
I have reserved for the last — is the habit of attaching all our 
conceptions and feelings, and of applying all the words and 
phrases expressing reality, to the objects of the Senses ; more 
accurately speaking, to the images and sensations by which 
their presence is made known to us. Now I do not hesitate 
to assert, that it was one of the great purposes of Christianity, 
and included in the process of our Redemption, to rouse and 
emancipate the Soul from this debasing Slavery to the out- 
ward Senses, to awaken the mind to the true Criteria of Re- 
ality^ viz. Peitnanence, Power, Will manifested in Act, and 
Truth operating as Life. " My words," said Christ, " are 
Spirit ; and they (i. e. the spiritual powers expressed by them ) 
are Truth ;" — i. e. very Being. For this end our Lord, who 
came from Heaven to " take Captivity captive," chose the 
words and names that designate the familiar yet most impor- 
tant Objects of Sense, the nearest and most concerning Things 
and Incidents of corporeal nature : — Water, Flesh, Blood, 
Birth, Bread ! But he used them in senses, that could not 
without absurdity be supposed to respect the mere pkmwmena^ 
Water, Fl^sh, &c., in senses that by no possibility could apply 
to the color, figure, specific mode of Touch or Taste produced 
on ourselves, and by which we are made aware of the pres-- 
ence of Things, and understand them — Res, quae sub appari- 
tionibua istis statuenda sunt. And this awful Recalling of th^ 
drowsed soul from the dreams and phantom world of sensuali<- 
tjiy to actual Reality, — ^how has it been evaded ! These words^ 
that were Spirit ! these Mysteries, which even the Apostles 
must wait for the Paraclete, (i. c. the Helper, the Strength- 
; ener) in order to comprehend! these spiritual things which 
can only be spiritually discerned, — ^were mere Metaphors, 
1 Figures of Speech, Oriental Hyperboleai _ .'^ AH this means 
• only Morality r' Ah ! how far nearer to .tb^..iESll3LJK0^J^ 
■ these men have been, had they said that Morality- means all 

The effect, however, has been most injurious to the best 
ipterests of our Univen^ities, to our incomparably constituted 
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Church, and even to our National Character. The few who 
have read my two Lay-Sermons are no strangers to my opin- 
ions on this head; and in my Treatise on the Church and 
Churches, I shall, if Providence vouchsafe, submit them to 
the Public, with their grounds and historic evidences in a 
more systematic form. ^ 

I have, I am aware, in this present work furnished occasion 
for a charge of having expressed myself with sli^t and irrev- 
erence of celebrated Names, especially of the late Dr. Paley. 
O, if I were fond and ambitious of literary Honor, of public 
Applause, how well content should I be to excite but one 
third of the admiration which, in my inmost Being, I feel for 
the head and heart of Paley ! And how gladly would I sur- 
render all hope of contemporary praise, could I even approach 
to the incomparable grace, propriety, and persuasive facility 
of his writings ! But on this very account I believed myself 
bound in conscience to throw the whole force of my intellect 
in the way of this triumphal Car, on which the tutelary Gen- 
ius of modern Idolatry is borne, even at the risk of being 
crushed under the wheels ! I have at this moment before, my 
eyes the 343d — 344th pages of his Posthumous Discourses : 
the amount of which is briefly this,— that all the words and 
passages in the New Testament which express and contain 
the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, the paramount objects 
of the Christian Revelation, " all those which speak so strong- 
ly of the value, benefit and efficacy, of the Death of Christ,'* 
assuredly mezn' something ; but whatttiej mean, nobody, 
it seems, can tell! But doubtless we shall discover it, and 
be convinced that there is a substantial sense belonging to 
these words — in a future state ! Is there an enigma, or an 
absurdity, in the Koran or the Vedas which might not be de- 
fended on the same pretence ? A similar impression, I confess, 
was left on my mind by Dr. Magee's statement or exposition 
(adnormam Grotianam) of the doctrine of Redemption : and 
deeply did it disappoint the high expectations, sadly did it 
chill the fervid sympathy, which his introductory , chapter, his 
manly and masterly disquisition on the sacrificial rites of Pa- 
ganism, had raised in my mind. 
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And yet T cannot read the pages of Paley, here referred to, 
aloud, without the liveliest sense : how plausible and popu- 
lar they will sound to the great majority of Readers ! Thou- 
sands of sober, and in their way pious, Christians, will echo the 
words, together with Magee's kindred interpretation of the 
Death of Christ, and adopt the doctrine for their Make-faUh ! 
And why? It is feeble. And whatever is feeble is always 
plausible ; for it favours mental indolence. It is feeble : and 
feebleness in the disguise^ of confessing and condescending 
Strength is always popular. It flatters the Reader, by re- 
moving the apprehended distance between him and the supe- 
rior Author ; and it flatters him still more by enabling him to 
transfer to himself, and to appropriate, this superiority : and 
thus to make his very weakness the mark and evidence of his 
strength. Ay, quoth the ra^ionoZ Christian— or with a sighing, 
self-soothing sound between an Ay and an Ah ! — / am content 
to think, with the Oreat Dr. Paley, and the learned Arch- 
bishop of Dublin 

Man of Sense ! Dr. Paley was a great Man, and Dr. Magee 
is a learned and exemplary Prelate ; but You do not think at 
all! 

With regard to the convictions avowfed and enforced in my 
own work, 1 will continue my address to the Man of Sense in 
the words of an old Philosopher : — ^^ Tu vero crasssis auribus 
et obstinate corde respuis quae forsitan vere perhibeantur. 
Minus hercule calles, pravissimis opinionibus ea putari men- 
dfiecict, qtuB vel auditu nova^ vel visu radta^ vel certe supra cap- 
turn cogitationis extemparaneiB ttuB ardua videantur : quae, si 
paulo accuratius exploraris, non modo compertu evidentia, ised 
etiam factu facilia, senties," Apul: 1. 1. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 
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In compliance with the suggestion of a judicious friend, the 
celebrated conclusion of the fourth Book of Paley's Moral and 
Political Philosophy, cited in p. 207 of this Volume, is here 
transprinted for the convenience of the Reader : 

^' Had Jesus Christ delivered no other declaration than the 
following — ^The hour is coming, in the which all that are in 
the grave shall hear his voice, and shall come forth : thej that 
have done good, unto the resurrection of life ; and they that 
have done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation;' — ^he had 
pronounced a .message of inestimable importance, and well 
worthy of that splendid apparatus of prophecy and miracles 
with which his mission was introduced, and attested : a mes- 
sage in which the wisest of mankind would rejoice to find an 
answer to their doubts, and rest to their inquiries. It is idle 
to say, that a future state had been discovered already : — 
it had been discovered as the Copemican System was; — it 
was one guess among many. He alone discovers, who proves; 
and no man can prove this point, but the teacher who testifies 
by miracles that his doctrine comes fi-om God." 

Paedianus says of Virgil, — "Usque adeo expers invidiae, ut 
siquid erudite dictum inspiceret alterius, non minus gauderet 
ac si suum esset." My own heart assures me, that this is less 
than the truth : that Virgil would have read a beautiful pas- 
sage in the work of another with a higher and purer delight 
than in a work of his own, because free from the apprehension 
of his judgment being warped by self-love, and without that 
repressive modesty akin to shame, which in a delicate mind 
holds in check a man's own secret thoughts and feelings, when 
they respect himself. The cordial admiration with which I 
peruse the preceding passage as a master-piece of Composition 
would, could I convey it, serve as a measure of the vital im- 
portance I attach to the convictions which impelled me to ani- 
madvert on the same passage as doctrine. 

S. T. C. 
32 
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'B^lds^tonmfat my own experience would rather hare saggMled the 
contrary remark. 

[FQrr)emaik9 on, the peculiar advantages (or reflection and induoements 
to the exercise of it, in the character and circumatances of the yoang^ the 
reader^ is referred to the Intvpduction to the third Volume of the Friend. 
If I mistake opt, there is many a young man among those, who are about 
entering upon the theatre of the world, and anxiously contemplating the 
coming struggle between the generous impulses of his own spirit and the 
law, which this world imposes upon its votaries, who will understand and 
re-peruse with both pleasure and profit the language ihem used. The 
Friend, it may be necessary to remark, is a woric of Coleridge but little 
known in this countiy. Should the {Hresent volume gain the attention of 
the public, we may hope soon to see that and other woriu of its author re- 
published among us. Am. En.] 

[2] p, 3. 

DMnetion httwem T%o^ight aind MenUon^ — ^By Tif onoar is here meant 
the voluntaiy reproduction in our own minds of those states of conscious- 
nesB, or (to use a phrase more fiuniliar to the religious reader) of those in- 
ward experiences, to which, as to his best and most authentic documents^ 
the teacher of morid or rehgtous tradi refers ns. In ATTEirrioir, we 
keep the mind pamse : in thouoht, we rouse it into activity. In the for- 
mer, we submit to an impression— we keep the mind steady in older to 
reeekfe the stamp. In the latter, we seek to imUaU the artist, while we our- 
selves make a copy or duplicate of his woi^. We may learn aritfametie, 
or the elements of geometry, by continued attmtion alone ; but M{^-knowl- 
edge, or an. insight into the laws and constitution of the himian mind and 
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the groundi of religion and true morality, in addition to the effort of atten- 
tion requires the energy of thought. 

[3] p, 3. 

[To those, who are unaccustomed tp the language of the author, it may 
be of service to remark once for aA, that he often aims to attain a greater 
degree of precision, and to secure the advantage, enjoyed so eminently in 
the Greek and (German languages, of presenting a thought in a form, that 
is picturable to the imagination, by recalling compound and deriva:dye 
words to their original and etymological impoit. He has himself remaiked 
upon the benefit i^tiitiftg (torn It ill tlle^iie^nbtef' and^illhstrated it par- 
ticularly in several words in different parts of the work ; but the careful 
reader will often discover this peculiarity in his use of words, where no 
notice of it is given. The peculiarity indeed is not so much in his giving 
them a new sense, as in limiting and defining with more precision the 
meiftiing, which they have, and uijng in a precise and exclusive sense 
teraifl, which custom had rendered Magii^ and' iiiifit.ft>r the pwrp^eesjof an 
accurate and discriminating mind. / m. t ^ 

These remarks refer here particularly to the words erdwening and trfomi' 
ingj especially the letter, m the sentence, to which lAiiH' n'dte is &tt«l61ied. 
It will give the reader at feast some clue to th^ author^ theaningtcAd to his 
sentimentB on these subjects, if by the enlivehing Breath he titidebrt^ds 
the life-giving Breath or Spirit,' and by' the tiifbrming wbhl the iilwMI 
power or principle, which in all Organized bodies modifies *dier living agen- 
cy, appoints the measure of its working, and determines the wpect&tf&rm 
of ' its developemeut in each several kind. This ' specific prindple of or- 
gaJnizatJon, which, as an antecedent ]aw preexisting in the' seed of eVeiy 
plant taid so in the germs of all organized bodies, awdifs the acHuding'pcfwi' 
er of lift, predetsrmiidng the several shapes or fbrms^ in which it is to be 
unitMed, and by which alone it is manifestable to the senses, I underatand 
the author to mean by the WORD ; and both the actiJUELting; quidkenihg 
spirit, and the informing word belong to all oi^ganized bodies in common. 
It may perhaps render the charge df novelty and absurdity in regard to the 
amtbor's Jattguage heie aad elsewhei^ less oonfideiit to nmiaik inr pasiing 
that .the living and speciAc agencies have spoken of am tl^a inharantybriHS 
of the Peri|Niled)CB, the ideas of Platoand Ld. B8iqo% (dii(iBae mends ddeaft 
Noiv» Or* 33 and 51), and that k is consonant with- the, langwage of the OM 
Testwnent to lepresentaot onlyiliejthoughtri, the ideas^ but the .Breath 
and Uie Wood of the- Dinsne Being as livings fomiativcv'Citettvot Thus 
too,.iA lelereiioe to the higher powers of apk i |u al iifer>in Ghriatiaas, our 
Saviour sa^jra the mards that I speak unto you, they «i4 spkky and thejl^ ass 
1^, i*.«*have in them a living and lifb-giving eneigy«— Coincidenl with 
this view of life, as being not the mere resulting product of independent 
aiechaiiieal^ oheftucal, or aiectrifsalageBdesiaoiinf inkaniKmyyhutadis* 
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tinot, flpecific power, possessing itH own 'inherent principle of unity in each 
oi]ganized body, and essentially independent of the organizations, w^iich it 
bodies forth, and fit>m the phcenomena, L e. the sensible appearances fiom 
which its existence is inferred, Coleridge interprets the yis plastica, or via 
vitae formatrix of the elder physiologists, the Bildungstrieb, or nisus fi>r- 
mativus of Blumenbach, and the life, or living principle of John Hunter. 
^ For in what other sense,'' he remarks in a note to the Friend, voL 3. 
p; 214, ^ can we understand either his assertion, that this principle or agent 
is independent of organization,' which yet it animates, sustains and re- 
pairs, or the purport of that magnifiqent commentary on liis system, the 
HuD^ri^ -^usGeup:! .in Ltueoln's Iim Fields. The Huntei?an idea of a 
Ufe or vital piiripiple 'independent of tbue organization,' yet in eacti\ organ 
working instinctively towards its preservation^ as the ants or termites in re- 
pairing, the nests of their ovm fkbrication, demonstrates, that John Himter 
did npt^ pa Stahl aiul others had done, individualize, or make an hyposta- 
fip» of, the principles of life,. as a somewhat manifestable perse and conse- 
quently itself a phsenomenon ; the latency of which was to be attributed to 
accidental, or at least contingent causes, ex. gr. the limits or imperfection 
of our senses, or the inaptness of the me^Ba ; but that herein he philoso- 
phized in the ^irit of the purett Newtonians, who in like manner refused 
to' h3^postat}se the. law of gravitation into an ether, v^hich even if its exis- 
tence were conceded, would need another gravitation for itself. •* The 
Hunterian position is a genuine philosophic IDEA." 

Jt would perhaps have been out of place here to occupy even so much 
space in explaining the author's views of the philosophy ^f life, but that 
the same mode of philosophizing is applied byliim to those higher pov^- 
ers and principles of our intellectual, moral and spiritual beings by w^hicfi we 
are made to differ in kind from the inferior forms of vegetable and animal 
organization. If the reader clearly apprehends the Uao of life, as a living 
power or «gency,> anteeedent to and independent of the vi«ble and tan- 
gible ffbnnay iwtiicfa it; constructs,, he wiU hare litde difficulty in undetstaod*' 
ing what 'is isaidof the tran^Roi^n of a higher gift. and -specndly •iiibraath*» 
ed, of a soul, having its life in itself, and independent for its subsistence 
of the inferior [powers, witk.wiaich it co-exists^'. He vriUbe prepared to 
«pprehen<| al least the meaning of the-dootrine, that disdnot specific fi)nns 
^ laws of tbeing are superadded- to. ^ot life, which i» common to aM^ each 
having ^jfB, o¥m ^evelopemeiM:^ an4 l)y their living agency- constituting our 
inteUectiialt mpral'and spiritual iife. « But the work ilself vriU develope the 
author's viewci on this subject nK»re f|illy ; and ibr some ' part$ of it mare 
particularly imfKKitQKnt in this cpnne?iipn the reader is referred to the 2dth 
note aad'thayeftovnoes there made« The SOtlinote, and the 6th and 7tli. 
EssaysB of the Friend, voL 3, will - also aid in the more fuH understanding 
of tlye whole subjept of tliis notev^Aic. En^] 
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[4] p. 4. 

Quod sUd subtuSf that which stands beneath, and (as it were) supports, the 
appearance. In a language like ours, where so many words are derived 
from other languages, there are few modes of instruction more useful or 
more amunng than that of accustoming young people to seek for the ety- 
mology, or primary meaning, of the words they use. There are case?, 
in which more knowledge of more value may be conveyed' by the history 

of a word, than by the history of a campaign. 

i« • 

[5] p. 6. 

I am not ashamed to confbss that I dislike the frequent use of the word 
virtue instead of righteousness, in the pulpit: and that in prayer or preach- 
ing before a Christian community, it sounds too much like Pagan Phi- 
losophy. The passag^n St Peter's epistle, is the only scripture authority 
that can be pretended for its use, and I think it right, therefore, to notice, 
that it rests either on an oversight of the translators, or on a change in the 

meaning of the word 8i^ce their time. 

• • • 

[6] p. 5. 

The eiSects of a zealous ministry on the intellects and acquirements of 
the labouring classes are not only attested by Baxter, and the Presbyterian 
divines, but admitted by Bishop Burnet, who, during his mission in the 
west of Scotland, was ''amazed to find a poor commonalty so able to ar- 
gue,** &c. But we need not go to a sister Church for proof or example. 
The diffusion of light and knowledge through this kingdom, by the exer- 
tions of the bishops and clergy, by Episcopalians and Puritans, from £d- 
ivard VI. to the restoration, was as wonderful as it is praiseworthy, and 
may be justly placed among the most remarkable fiicts of history. 

[The following extract from the Autliors second Lay Sermon, p. €8--^ly 
may suggest aom^ usefulreflections respecting the difference between tfae 
religious chancter of the age here referred to, and that of our otwilt-^Am. 
£d.] 

'^ As my first presumptive proof of a difference (J might almost have 
8iud, of a contrast) between the religious character of the period since the 
Revolution, and that of the period firom the accession of Edward the Sixdi 
to the abdication of the second James, i refer to the Sermons and to the 
theological Works generally, of the latter period. It is my fiiii conviction, 
that in any half dozen Sermons of Dr. Donne, or Jeremy Taylor, there 
are more thoughts, more fitcts and images, more exdtemeiits to imjuiiy 
and intellectual effort, tiian are presented to the congnegatiofis of the pre- 
sent day in as many churches or meeting^ during twice as mtmy months. 
Yet both these were the most p<^ular preachers of their times, were heard 
with enthusiasm by crowded and promiscuous Audiences, and the effect 
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produced by their eloquence was held in revereatia] And affectionate re- 
membrance l^ many attendants on their ministry, who, like the pious Isaac 
Walton, were not themselves men of learning or education. In addition 
to this fact, think likewise on the large and numerous editions of massy, 
closely printed folios : the impressions so large and the editions so numer- 
ous, that all the industry of destruction for the last hundred years has but 
.of late sufficed to make them rare. From the long list select those works 
alone, m^ch we know to have been the most current and favorite woiks 
of their day : and of these again no more than may weU be supposed to 
have had a place in the scantiest tibraries, or perhaps with the Bible and 
Ck)mmon Prayer Book to have fwwtd the library of their owner. Yet on 
the single shelf so filled we should find almost • every possible question, 
that could interest or instruct a reader whose whole heart was in his reU- 
gion, discussed with a command of intellect that seems to exhaust all the 
learning and logic, all the historical and moral relations, of each several 
subject The very length of the ctiscourses, with which these ''rich souls 
of wit and knowledge'' fixed the eyes, ears, and hearts of their crowded 
congregations, are a source of wonder now-a-days, and (we may add) of 
aelf-oongratulation, to many a sober Christian, who forgets with what de- 
lif^t he himself has listened to a two hour's harangue on a Loan or Tax, 
or at the trial of some remarkable cause or culprit The transfer of the 
interest makes and explains the whole difference. For though much may 
be fiurly charged on the revolution in the moie of preaching as well as 
in the matter, since the fi-esh morning and fervent noon of the Reforma- 
tion, when there was no need to visit the conventicles of fimaticism in or- 
der to 

See GknTs ambassador in the pulpit stand, 

Where they could take notes from his Look and Hand ; 

And fix)m his speaking fuiwn. bear away 

More sermon than our preachers used to <ay ; 

yet this too must be referred to the same change in the habits of men's 
minds, a change that involves both the shepherd and the flock : though \ 
like many other Ejfkda, it tends to reproduce and strengthen its own 
cause." 

[7] p. 1. 

The following sonnet was extracted by me from Herbert's Temple, in a 
work long since out of print, for the purity of the language and the fulness 
of the sense* But I shall be excused, I trust, in repeating it here for higher 
merits and with higher purposes, as a forcible comment on the words in 
the text. 
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Graeei vouAittfed m a Gtrittian Land. 

Lord ! with wh&i care bast thou begin ub round ! 
Parents first eeason uh. Then scliooiniasterB 
Deliver ua to lawe. They send us bound 
To rules of reason. Holy messengers j 
Pulpita and Sundays ; aoirow dogging sin ; 
Afflictions mrUd ; angtiiah of all nzes ; 
Fine nets and Btratagems to catch us in ! 
Bibles laid open ; millions of suipriees ; 
BlessingH beforehand ; ties of grateftilneM ; 
The sound of glory ringiug in our ears : 
Without, our shame ; within, our consciences ; 
Angels end grace ; eternal hopes and fears ! 
Yet alt these fences, and their whole array, 
One cunning bobom sis blows quite away. 

[8] p. 9. 

S«e the epstle of St. James, c. i. v. 26, 27. where, in the authorized 
vcrnon, the Greek word ^i(">a is tolsely rendered rt^giam whether 
by mistake of the translator, or ft«ni the intended sense having become 
ntwolete, I cannot decide. At all events, fbrilie Englidi reader of oiu' 
times it has the effect of an erroneous translation. It not only obecurw 
the connexitm of the passage, and weatiens tlie peculiar force and subliini' 
ty of the tiiougfat, rendering it comparatively flat and trivi^ almost indeed 
tautological, but has occasioned this particular verse to be perverted into 
asupport of a very dangerous error; and the whole epistle to be consid- 
ered as a «(-ij^ against the epistles and declarations of St. Paul, instead 
of (what in fiict it is ), a masterly comment and confirmation of the sajne. 
I need not inform the religious reader, that James, c. t. v. 37. is the favour- 
ite text and most boasted authority of those divines who represent the Re- 
deemer of the world as little more than a moral relbrmer, and the Chris- 
tian ftith as a code of ethics, difibring fi«m die moral system of Moses and 
the prophets by an additional motive ; or rather, by the additional strength 
and cleameas which the historical fact of the resurrection has given to the 

le motive. 

[9] p. 10. 
%e C^reek word ii'iriTo, unites in itself the two senses of (egon lo exitt 
teas made lo trtsf. It exemplifies tlie force of the imdJU vmet, in dis- 
tion from the verb reflex. In answer to a note on Jolm L 2. in the uni- 
sn version of the New Testament, I think it worth noticing, that the 
le word is used in the very same seuHB by Aristophanes in that famous 
Mly on the cosmogonies of the Mythic poets, or the creation of the 
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fiaite, «r (Mm«d^ kftmppctieAtohe defit^ved, in ^e Cal^c or Sain6- 
thracfan mysteries, in the Comedy of the Birdfl. 
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[10] p. 10. 

James c. L v. i Sa naqaxwpa^pi^voiunfrtHiw r«r Tij; •Itv^^iotf. The Greek 
word, parakupsas, sigxiifies the incurvation or bending of the body in the 
tcx of looking down into ; as, for instance, in the endeavor to see the re- 
flected imnge of a star in the water at the bottom of a welL A 
more happy or fbrcible Word dould not have been chosen to express the 
nature and ultimate object of reflection, and to enforce t&e necessity of it, 
in order to discover the living fountain and spring-head of the evidence of 
the Christian &ith in the believer hansel^ and at the same time to point 
out the seat and region, where alone it is to be fbutiA. Quantum ntmti«, 
aeimm. That which we ifind within ourselves^ winch ismore than our- 
aehree, and yet the ground of whatever is good aAd permanent therein, is 
the ^H^Mtmice and Hfe of all other knowledge* ' 



N. B. The FamilistB of the sixteenth century, ted aanUatf tetfatuiasta 
of later date, overlooked the essential point, tbsBd it was a laWf and a law 
that involved its own end (rc^o;), ct peifid law (rc^cio;) or law that perfects 
or copipletes itself; and therefore, its obligationa are called, in reference to 
human statutes, impeffed duties^L e. incoercible flrom vtrithout* They 
overlooked that it was a law that portions ovt (N^ofiag from vgfito to cilot, or 
ihake divigion of) to each man the sphere and fimits, vdthin which it is to 
be exercised—which as St. Peter notices of certain profound passsages in 
the virridngs of St Paul, (S Pet-c. iii* v. 16.) 6* a^a^«tf xa« ajij^cxroi ^g^/ttaaiv, 

[11] p. 11. 

In accordance vnth a preceding remark, on the use of etymology in ifi»- 
cipliningtheyouthfiil mind to thoughtful habits^ and as consistent with the 
title of this work, 'Aids to Reflection,' I shall offer no apology ^the fi>l- 
lowing and omilar notes : 

Aphorism, determinate podtion, fiom the Greek apo, fiom ; and horizein, 
to bound, or limit ; whence our horizon^ — ^In order to get the fidl sense of 
a word, we should first present to our minds the visual image that forms 
its primary meaning. Draw lines of different colours round the diflerent 
counties of England, and then cut out each separately, as in the common 
play-maps lliat children take to pieces and put together— so that each dis- 
iHct can be contemphited apart fiomthe rest, as a whole, in itself* This 
IwoAildaiCt of circumsctibmg, and detaiching, when it is exerted by thia 

33 
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mind on lublects of refledson and reasoi^ is to cyAorKe/aiid .&« .ntqli iui 

[12] p. 11. • 

To ifoifToir ^(jT^ifxacrir ate noXXojv Btoov Jdiorffraq. — DomOK, dt M^» -^%3BP^ ^ 

•• They divided the intelligible into many an^ seveFal individualitieg. 

[IS] p. 11. 

From iiq»<fi?, a wilful raising into public notice,, an uplifldiig (for display) 
of any particular opinion differing from the establishedbelief of the church 
at large, and making it a ground of schism, L e. division, 0t)m schizein, to 
cut ofi^whence our ^ scissars" is supposed to haye been dentred.. 

[14jp.ll, 

I meap these words ip their large and philaBop!4c sense ip relatitm d^ 
the spirUf or origiiiat^ng temper and tendency, and not tfx any ^s^e mode un* 
der which, or to any one class, in or ^y which, it loay. be dieplayed* . A liedi* 
tious spirit may, (it is possible, though not probable.) e3;ist in the, council-, 
chamber of a palace as strongly as in a mob in Palace- Yard ; and a sec- 
taiiaii q>iiit in a cathedra); no less than in a convenr6ele. 

• • • 

[15] p. 11. 

^Whereas Christ's other disciples had a breeding under him, St Paul was 
h&rn an apostle ; not carved out, as the rest, by degrees and in course of 
time, hntB^Jusik apostle, an apostle poured oiit and cast in a mould. As 
Adam was a perfect man in an instant, so was St» Paul a perfect Christian. 
The same spirit was the lightning that jmelted, an^ the mould that received 
and shaped him. — ^Donne's Sermons-^^fuo^ /rom memory^ o r 

[16.] p. la. 

FrOiyi the Latin, eonoertere — L Is. by an a,ct of the will to turn towardg 
the triie pole, at ihe same Hme (£or this is the fi>rce of the prepositive con) 
that the understandihg is convinced and made aware of its existence and 
direction. 

fnjp. 12. 

The following extract from Leighton's Theolpgical Lectures, sect., II.. 
cannot be introduced more to the purpose than as a comment on this sen- 
tence: 

*The human mind, however stunned and weakened. by the fall, still re- 
tains some ftint idea of the good it has loe^ ; a kind of languid sense of its 
misery and indigence, with affections suitable to thes9. obscure notions* 
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lif at feagt is beyo&d all doubt and indisputable, that all naen wish weU 
to tfaemselres; nor can the mind divest itself of this propensity, without 
dinresting itself of its being. This is what the schoohnen mean when in 
tfanr manner of seaqpresnon they say, that *the will (mem. voluntas, fnoi ar- 
kiHiam) is carried towards happiness not simply as unU, but as nature,^ ' 

I venture to remaik that this position, if not more certcdtdy would be 
more emdens^ true, if instead of beaUtudo, the word indoUnHaJ^ i, e. free- 
dom fiom pain, negative happiness) had been used. But this depends on 
the exact meaning attached to the term selfy of which more in another 
place. One conclusion, however, follows inevitably from the preceding 
position, viz. that this propensity can never be legitimately made tlie priri'- 
ciple of morality, even because it is no part or appurtenance of the moral 
wiQ ; and because the proper object of the moral principle is to limit and 
control this propensity, and to determine in what it may be, and in what 
it ought to be, gratified ; while it is the business of philosophy to instruct 
the understandmg, and the office of religion to convince the whole man, 
diat otherwise than as a regidatedy and of course therefore a svhordincAe^ 
end, this propensity, innate and inalienable though it be, can never be re- 
alized or fillfilled. Tijv AtOTtoivav Ttod'Hvra aanattrai ^ QsQanatvig, 

[18] p. 14. 

Logos in Greek signifies an intelligible teord as distinguished fix>m ^tfua^ 
a flovnng or articulate sound; and it likevnse signifies fAe undentandingi in 
distinction firom nvc (the pure reason ) in one direction, and fima mic^r^wtf 
{the sense) in the other. 

[19] p. 15. 

It is worthy of observation, and may furnish a fiuitfiil subject for fliture 
reflection, how nearly this scriptural division coincides with the Platonic, 
which, commencing with the prudential, or the habit of act and purpose 
proceeding fi^m enlightened self-interest, [qui animi imperio, corporis 
servitio, rerum auidlio, in proprium sui commodum et sibi providus utitur, 
bunc esse prudentem statuimus], ascends to the moral, t. e. to the pwifying 
and remedial virtues ; and seeks its summit in the imitation of the Divine 
nature. In this last division, answering to that which we have called the 
Spiritual, Plato includes all those inward acts and aspirations^ waitings, and 
watchings, which have a growth in godljkeness for their immediate pur- 
pose, and the miion of the human soul with the Supreme Good as their 
ultimate object Nor was it altogether vnthout grounds that several of 
the Fathers ventured to believe that Plato had some dim conception of 
the necessity of a Divine Mediator, whether through some indistinct echo 
df the patriarchal faith, or some rays of light refi^cted fit>m the He- 
brew prophets through a Phoenician mediimi (to which hs may 
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bly have referred in his phrase, ^to;ra£a^oro$ 06^ta, the wisdom deltviei«d 
fiom Gk)d,) or by his own sense of the mysterious crnitradiction in haman 
nature between the will and the reason, the natural appetences and liieno 
less innate law of conscience [Rmans IL 14. 15.) we cAiaH in ynm attempt 
to determine. It is not knpossible that all three may have cooperated m 
partially unveiling these awful truths to this plank from the wreck of par- 
adise thrown on the shores of idolatrous Greece, to this Divine FliikiBo- 
pher, 

Che in queDa schiem and6 jnili presso al segno 
Al qual aggiunge, a chi dal dek) ^ dato. 

POrwriih^ IM Trwirfo d^ 

[20] p. 18. 

Apud Qceronem et Platonem, aliosque ejusmodi scnptofes, multa sunt 
acut6 dicta, et leniter calentia, sed in iia omnibus hoc non invenioy VemU 
dd me, &c« [Matt viL 28.] 

[21] p. 19. 

^iv Ti Tvrtoy X^Hlftot ^tit^ov av lafotg, 

[22] p. 21. 

(The refeienoe to tUs note was accidentally omitted at the end of Aph* 

oiism6th.) 

[A few remarks have been made in the Introduction and in the Sdnote 
respecting the peculiarities of Coleridge's language ; but so much has heeat 
said by many, with whom I have had occasion to converse, req)ecting hn 
faults in this particular, that I would gladly induce the readers of this woik 
to give a more special attention to his own views of propriety in the use of 
language, as exhibited in the Aphorisms, with which this note is connected< 
and in other passages referred to below* — ^My own opinion is, that no wri- 
ter in the language, with whose woiks I have been acquainted, uses words 
with more [precision, or adheres more strictly to the fixed and permanent 
laws of language. No one writes with a more habitual and present appre- 
hension of the precise import of every term, which he employs, or more 
seldom gives his own intellect or that of his reader the indulgence of 
vague and general e:q>res8ions. The faults of his language, if feults they 
be, are such as might be expected fix)m one, — ^who has been accustomed to 
think with unsparing efibrt, to mark with keen and philosophical discrimi- 
nation the differences of things, — ^who is at the same time femiliar with the 
powers of other and better languages, and with the distinctions of thought, 
which they e]^pre8s, and who, knowing the full powers of his own, is de- 
termined to exhaust them in recording the results of his analysis, and ^V- 
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iaf m pffcxwio n to the subdest fernis of tfaought^-Ia most caseg, where 
liwiwe c^ language oiay at fint aeem wholly unauthorized, it wiU be 
foundi that he has derived it fiotoi those profound thinkers and unrival- 
led masleni of language, the great Enf^iah Philosophen and Divines of 
the 17Ui Century, Now, I adc, is he not right in recurring to them and 
reealhng their language, if whiu be believes be true, that ande from the 
nfMnemdature of the sciences, the interests of the language at large ftH 
under the special guardianship of logic and rational psychology, and that 
Spom. the revolutimi downward these have been fidBng into neglect or disi* 
repute ; diat ihd so called common language of the day, including even that 
of our popular metaphyaica^ ip but the langimge of the maricet, too vague 
«iid ambiguoiis to satis^r • mind, that would think and reason in predae 
and steadftst terras* If thia be true, and i^ as he also believes, the great 
and leading {vinciples of philosophy adopted in that age, and aa it were 
incorponited in the language of ita distinguiahed writers, were fiur more 
rational and fipiritiial than those, which now prevail, I s^e not how he 
could adopt a less offensive or a siaqito method Ibr recalling their philoso* 
phy, than to recall and explaiB their language. The only way to under* 
stand their philosc^y or hia^ is by understanding the terms, in which it ia 
•taught, and till we «h> both, we are not competoit to judge between his 
views and those, virhich are now so popular among us. If his philosc^- 
leal or theological views be found fiJse or absurd, let them be rejected, or 
if the metiq[ihyBical distinctiona, on which he insistB, can be shown to be 
idle and finitlesB^ let them be treated as they deserve ; but no one can pro- 
nounce judgment upon them without at least a aerious effwt to undemmd 
them. -His writings, moreover^ are now acquiring too much authority and 
influence among men of sound and sober thinking to be treated with neg- 
lect, and wherever his philosophical views are adopted, his use of language 
will be ^ound rational and skilfuUy adapted to the circumstances of the 
case. But I have introduced these remarks not with a view to discuss the 
subject myself so much as to engage the special and candid attention of 
the reader to the author's own remarks, which will be found in different 
parts of the work, but eqwciaUy in the second letter of a selection from 
his literary ConespondeDce republished at the end of th^ Volumef— Am. 
Ed.] 

[23] p. 25. 

[The reladon of prudence to moraBty, and the essential diflference in 
kind between the laws of duty^ existing a priori in the reason and con- 
science, and the maxmo of interest, formed by the understanding from the 
results of experience, are exhibited more at large in the Aphorisms, which 
immediately foUow, and the Reflections concerning morality in the next 
section of the woric. It may not be improper, however, here to forewarn 
the reader, that in order to a clear apprehension of the author's views of 
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Mb sufaject in all th^ impoitaiit bearingii, mnd also of the rdotioii of m»- 
rality to reygious principle and fidth, he must first have aomekneifi^edge of 
his metaphysical symem and of the meaninga^ with which he hibB connect- 
ed the words reason, vnderstcmding, free-will, conseiewce, and oliier leading 
terms. It will be found, that he employs these in a precise, exclusiye, and 
steadfast sense, not only in this, hut in all his woiks, and I may add, that 
when these are understood, and their meaning kept disdnctly before the 
mind in reading his writings, the diief causes of obscurity wiH be remo^ 
▼ed. But it would be anticipating too much, and indeed wotdd hot bo 
possible in the eompasa of a note, to explain terms, which may be said to 
include his whdLe system. I hare spoken of them here with a view to di- 
rect &e caiefid attention of the reader to the manner in winch they are 
used tim>ugfaout the woric, and to the eifdaBation given l;>y the aulhor both 
in the text and in the extracts finm his other worics, which will be -added 
for the same purpose of illustration. When these are understood, the rea- 
der will see their application to the whole subject of the philosophy of 
morals, — the relation of moral rectitude to die understanding, the reeaaca^ 
the conscience, and the free-will, — and the nature of the difference between 
the principles of moral obligation taught here, and those generally recei* 
ved among us, whether €conk Paley oi^rown.^ In the mean time the Ibl* 
lowing remarks upon the system orDf.'Taley^ and the discussion of 
his doctrine of general consequences will less require an acquaintance with 
the author's general system, to render them inteUigiUe, and fiom the great 
importance of the subject, and the value of the extracts, I hope wifi not 
be thought out of place in this work. The first extract is fit»m Coleridge's 
second Lay Sermon, p. 69 — 71, note. 

'*In the magnitude and awfiilness of its objects alone, the late Dr. Paley, 
by a use of terms altogether arbitrary, places the distihction between Pru- 
dence and virtue, the former being self-love in its apphcation to the sum of 
pain and pleasure that is likely to result to us, as the consequence of our 
actions, in the present life only ; while the latter is the same self-love, that 
together with the present consequences of our actions, takes in likewise 
the more important enjoyments or sufferings which, accordmg as we obey 
or disobey His known commands, Grod has promised to bestow, or threat- 
ened to inflict, on us in the lifeT to come. According to this writer, it be- 
cranes the duty of a rational free agent (it would be more pertinent to say, 
of a sentient animal capable of Forecast) to reduce his Will to an habitual 
coincidence with his Reason, on no other ground, but because he believes 
that God is able and determined either to gratify or to torment him. Thus^ - 
the great principle of the Gospel, that we are bound to love our neighbors 
as Ourselves and God above all, must, if translated into a consistency with 
this theory of ^ilightened Self-love, run ' thus : On the ground of our fear 
of torment and our expectation of pleasure from an infinitely powerful 
Being, We are under a prudential obligation of acting towards our neigh- 



bountttt jf !im lof^tHem equidlf in^HhourBelires; Imt tdiifiitlefy und in 
▼eiy tni^ tfi love ours^es only. And this is the Work, this the System 
of mojod and political Philosophy <$ited as highest authority in our 8enate 
a^ Ooiarts of Judicature I And f still worse 1) this is the Text-Book lor the 
inoml. Lectur9» at one. of our Unirerntles, justly the most celebrated for 
wsentifks ar^r and nunly thinkang. Tis not without a pang of filial sorrow 
tiuit the Writer makes tibis aeknowle^pemsnt, which nothing couki haT0 
eaiorted Jrom kin but the strongest conviction of the mischieyous and de- 
baaing Jendencies of that wide-spread system, in which the Woiks of Dr. 
Fsl&y (his Socmons excepted) act not the less penueious part, because- the 
mfist decorous and plausible. The &lIaeious sopbistiy of the groundini^ 
pnncipio m thk whole system has been detected by Des Cartes, and Bish* 
op Butler : and of }6te yeiM«i with great ^ifaility and originality, by Mr. W. 

]like fblk>wkig con^rises nearly all of the 11th Essay in the second ¥oi- 
nme of the Friend :] 

'^The doctrine of General Consequences, as the chief and best crite- 
rion of the right or wrong of particular actions, I conceive to be neither 
tenable in teason nor saib in practice : and the following are the grounds 
of my opinion. 

First ; this criterion is purely ideal, and so ftu* possesses no advantages over 
the fbrmer systems of morality : while it labours under defects, with which 
those are not jusdy chargeable. It is ideal : for it depends on, and must 
TBiy vrith, the notions of the individual, who in order to determine the na- 
ture of an action is to make the calculation of its general consequences. 
Here, as in all other calculation, the result depends on that faculty of the 
BOul in the degrees of which men most vary from each other, and which 
is itself most affected by accidental advantages or disadvantages of educa- 
tion, natural talent, and acquired knowledge — ^the faculty, I mean, of fore- 
sight and systematic comprehension. But surely morality, which is of 
equal importance to all men, ought to be grounded, if possible, in that part 
of our nature which in all men may and ought to be the same : in the 
conscience and the common sensed Secondly: this criterion confounds 
morality with law ; and when the author adds, that in all probability the 
divine 'Justice will be regulated in die final judgment by a similar rule, he 
draws aWay the attention fh>m the wiR, that Is, fiom the inward motive^ 
and itfipulses wliich constitute the essence of morality^ to the outward act : 
and thus changes the virtue commanded by die gospel into the mere le-' 
gahty, which was to be enlivened by it One of the most persuasive, if not 
one of the strongest, arguments for a futcue state, rests on the belief that 
although l^ the necessity of things our outward and temporal welfare must 
be regulated by our outward actions, which alone can be the objects and 
guides of human law, there must yet needs come a juster and more ap- 
propriate sentence hereafter; in which our irUentiona will be considered, 
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and our happiaeasand vaaaary made to accord ivith tbe giQWUda of miff 
actions. CHir Mow-ereatures can only judge what we urthy what we 
do; but in the eye of our Maker what we 4fo is of no wonh, except as it 
flows from what we are. Though the fig*tree should produce no vva^ 
fruit, yet if the living sap is in it; and if it has stnig^^ed to put forth bud» 
and blossoms, which have been prevented fr»m mwHiring by inevitdile 
conth^ncies of tempests or untimely frosty the virtuous acq;) will be ao 
counted as fruit : and tl^ curse of bairenness will light on many a me^ 
from the boughs of which hundreds have be^n satisfied, because tke aaa^ 
Biscient judge knows that the fruits were threaded to the boughs, artificni- 
ly by the outward woiking of base fear and selfish hopes, and were BQir 
ther nourished by the love of God or of man, nor grew out of the 
engrafted on the stodc by rdii^on. This is not, indeed, «fl that is 
in the apostle's use of the word, faitb, as the sole principle of . ji 
tion, but it is included in his meaning and forms an essential part oi ^fi-^ 
and I can conceive nothing more groundless, than the alarm, that this doQp 
trine may be prejudicial to outward utility and active well-doing. To sup- 
pose that a man should cease to be hen^kenthy becoming &enciH|2ent, seems 
to me scarcely less absurd, than to fear that a fire may prevent heat, or 
that a perennial fountain may prove the occasion of drought. Just and 
generous actions may proceed fix>m bad motives, and both may, and oft^ 
do, originate in parts and as it were fragmmis of our nature. A lascivious 
man may sacrifice half his estate to rescue his fiiend fix>m prison, for he 
is constitutionally sympathetic, and the better part of his nature happened 
to be uppermost. The same man shall afterwards exert the same disre- 
gard of money in an attempt to seduce that friend's wifo or daughter. But 
faith is a iokH act of the soul : it is the. vMU state of the min<^ or it is not 
at all ! and in this consists its power, as well as its exclusive worth. 

This subject is of such immense importance to the wel&re of all men, 
and the understanding of it to the present tranquillity of many thousands 
at this time and in this countiy, that should there be one only of all my 
Readers, who should receive conviction or an additional light from what ii^ 
here written, I dare hope that a great majority of the rest would in cooad* 
eration of that solitary eftect think these paragraphs neither wholly uninter- 
esting 6r altogether without value. For this cause I will endeavour so to 
explain this principle, that it may be intelligible to the simplest capacily. 
The apostle tells those who would substitute obedience for ftdth (addres- 
sing the man as obedience personified) ^Eawi^ that ikou hearut nai (he Boat 
hui {he ROOT thee^ — a sentence which, methinks, should liave rendered 
all disputes concerning &dth end good works impossible among those who 
profess to take the Scriptures for their guide. It would appear incredible, 
if the ftiet were not notorious, that two secte should ground and justify 
their opposition to each other, the one on the words of the apostle, that 
we are justified by faith, i. e. the inward and absolute ground of onr ac- 



^or^g'^o o«ir a^ntoiuk A« if lift ftctlcfti could bdM^tfeirifbod'oitljkdiiis^ 
JGJftMi Vfitmrltt^ porfllclpl^t 6£rir ItV^uid be, in th« d[iiiillia»«bd«iiyr(iyc^ 
ikvmskfHffiSmyimrdi^iak acHm tit'tttt, and not iiatlier iliiliei$b«iki liertei «i? 
liil^'«f«tt«ieMQrittblll»M! Ye<4« itiky wdl be woi^ th^ whUe'txi'iiltevr* 
Iftfe IHfeftwy Aid^lrifftttfftiy'bf thesa fiiHit Itnttltfe, ffr ratfte/ of jliis omgt^* 
fhitii ceMMdMf l^ttn We prttK^pal'beki^lgi Ckid Wffl Jfidgb eaefa'tnMl' 
befbre all ikiAni icdhdeqiMi^* he iMU'Jtid^ iti relaiiirely to mttn. 'Oat' 
mattlmoWti' nolf^Eh^ Heart iT mail ; «eaifee!y do^ afty 6^*knoW hiA^oWIti) 
1^eNrMtM1ille««f9i« be dtifv^rd'aiid tiMble agns^ l^f wld^K ''ihen maf 
tR» aMe tb j«ldge ' of tlj^ ihwlmi Mt^? aiid'thetefey'}4ati^ the W719 c^ 
Md td th^ own spiHtB, ift the t^iVMI'or punishiiijiehf'Oir t^ems^lves and 
tteUr f^kifW^eiL Kew good workii are these ngn^ iM ins sneh become 
nece^Bsiliy.' * IriBiitort there are two parft^ God and ^e'teinim niee : and 
bdth ai^ to be satMed ! first, Ood^ who seeth the loot and know^th the* 
linat? therefore ^^re must be taith^ br the entire and' abdotute prihciple; * 
ffieii'TVMsnyi^M^cifijtidg^ofiljr by 'ifie ^its: tUeMbire thktfid^must 
Kbitf frtHM of righls^usAess, that prindpSe mnst mmd/hi itself by actions. - 
But that whidi God sees, IfUtf tione justifies ! WHat'man sees, does iit* 
ikb Uft tihew "^at the justSyhig principle mcof be the root! of the thiiig' 
men ; but hi the finM 'judgment the acceptanaB of these actioris will ^heWf 
lifM'tiys princ)j[)te actually ^boi the root Ii^ l^s world a good ' life s a 
j) » etwmp # fo ' H 'ofa g6od maliL : ftls virtbous ttdiohtf aif^ the only possible, though 
stffi'liifAilgaous, iMdnifeStations of his virtue :^ bttt the absence of a good 
Kfe is not only a presumption, but a pr6of of the contrary, as long as it coif^"* 
tinues. Good W6rfcs may eiist mOumt saving principles, and therefore 
amnot contain iii themselves the principle of salvation ; but saving prin- 
ciples never dfd, neVer can, exist liiidiout good woilk On a subject of 
8Qch infinite iruportance, I have f^^ired prolixity less than obscurity. Men 
often talk against fkith, and make sttange monsters in their imagination of 
dkose who prb'^ss to abide by the words of the Apostle] interpreted liter- 
tiSy : and y^t ill thdr ordiilary feelings tliey themselves judge and act by a' 
similar princif)!^ For what is love without kind offices, wherever they' 
are posi^ble ? (and they are ialwa3rs posoble, if not by actions commoii^ so^ 
caAed,^et by kind words, by kiid looks ; and, where even these are out' 
of our power, by kind thoughts and fervent prayere \) yet what noble lifiind' 
would not be offended, if he were supposed to value the serviceable ofiicefiT 
e<pially with the love tiiat produced them : or if he were thought to valine 
the loVe for the sake of the services, and not the services for the sake of 
tlielove? 

I return to thfe question of general consequences, considered as the Cri- 
terion of moral actions. The admirer of Paley's System is required to 
suspend for a short time the objection, which, I doubt not, he has already 
made, that general consequences are stated by Paley as the criterion of 
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wbon I liai^ «Miipletad tBj pnieiit dbun of aigwiMBt It ktm. h^ok 
diewi^ tlMil thWf Oilaiion 10 DO teflB iiM t^ 
^mA ii^ it k ao lam iiicapsbte of feeeifiag «My «xtei^ 
oonqiiyaoffjr on tbe imdenten^Unigp of a& 1^^ 

oA i« cbmuady. Ye^ imBke the eMer Bygtemg of MowB^ it rawniiMf in 
tl» woHd of Uie f^MSi witbout jlarifinff my ^wdaaoo tlmwft ww. Tkn^ 
•f«iit*siiiiiidiBemsi[^ttedt04|<^oii|of itBolf is of4er |o Mug iwKfc ot i y »g 
fiirifi^the pf»b«bili^ of wliieh iriUvtiy with Iho ahmwdnnw of the iadi* 
▼liueL Buttfaj^^cwtqaoiiis ootoiUiy ideel: itiehfcOTqieiynwgintiy. If 
we belie¥e a aecheme of Piovidenee^ all ««tioBe alihe woik fe food* 
ThMe is not the kast gEound for sm^qeiiig that the cihqmi of JNero worn 
le» instruBieiital ia hnngiug about our praeent advaotagas^ than the YVt^ 
tnee of the Ai>t<>PBKBft. Xiaatlj ; the critenoa ia either wjigalcMy w ftlae. 
It 18 deiii0DBtrate4y that the oi^yt re4d coiiseiiueiieeB cannot be meant* 
The indiiddual ia to* u^/agmt wl^it the geperal e^oseqiievces tpondd be^ att 
other thinga remainiog the.samei if all men were to act^aa h^ is about ■ tr 
act* I scarcely need remind tbe xeadery, what a aouiqee of aelf ddpaioQr 
and a<qphi|tiy ia here opened to a mind in a atate of temptation WiA it 
not aay to it^l^ I know that . all mea will not actao ; and the ipwnediato 
good conaeq^encea^ whii?h Xj^udl obtai% are reoL while the ba^ coi^ao? 
q^ences are iinaginaiy and iniprobable? When iim fo^nidatiwaof mo-- 
lality have once been kid in outward conseqjuences, it wiU be in vain l»^ 
i^call to the mind| what the consequences would be^ were all men to rea- 
aqn in the same way : for the very excuse pf this piind to itself is, that 
neither its action nor its reasoning is likd)y to hare any consequences, at 
all, its immediate, object excepted. But suppose the mind in its.sanest. 
state. Haw cwi it possibly form a lotion :of the nature of an action con-, 
fljdered as indefinitely multiplied, uniess.i^ has pieviously a distinct notion 
of the nature of the sin^e action ijtsel^, which is the multij^cand ? If I. 
conceive a crown multiplied a hundred fold, the suajgie crown, enables mo 
to ^derstand what. a hundred crowns are ; but how aai^ fhe notion hun- 
dred teach, me . what' a. crown is ? For the ctoyh^ substitute J^ Y. or ahra- 
ci^bra^ and my imagination may multiply it to infinily, yet remain aa 
much, at a loss as before^ But if thera be any means of ascertaining the 
action in^ and for itself what furthfir do we want ? . Would we give li^t 
tp the sun^ or look at our own fingers through a telescope ? The nature 
of eveiy action is determined by all its circumstances ; alter th^ circum- 
stances and a similar set of vMiionsi may be repeated, but they are no 
longer the same or similar action. What would a suigeon say, if he were 
advised not to out off a limb, because if all men were to do the sante. 
the consequences would be dreadful ? Would not his answer be — 
** Whoever does the same under the same circumstances, and with the 
same motives, will do right } but if the circumstances and nootives are 



J W ftjii iit, wlMit !»?« I to do wMi M^ I walkm ms^nHS «inable to d^ak« 
wsof pdnible use, <Mr ereii meanhig, inthsidoetrme of genenU eonseque»*: 
CM, iinlesflr it be, that in all our actions we are bound to conndor di» «A> 
ftct of ow example, and to guard, as much as posrible, against the ha- 
zaid of liieir being misunderstood. I will not slaughter a lamb, or drown 
a litter of kittens in the presence of my child of four years old, because 
file chdd cannot underhand my action, but wMI undeiBtand that hkf'FV 
ther has indicted pain, and taken away 'Hie fiora beings that had never of* 
fended him. All this is true, and no man in his senses ever thought oth- 
ervnae. But methinks it is strange to state that as a criterion of moralky, 
whiah is no more than an accessary aggravation of an action liad in its o wff 
nature, or a ground of caution as to the mode and timo in which we are 
to do or suspend what is in itself good or innocent 

The duty of setting a good example is no doubt a most important dirty.; 
but the example is good or bad, necessary or unnecessaiy, according as the 
action may be, which has a chance of being imitated. I onc« knew a 
small, but (in outward drcumstances at least) respectable congregation, 
Ibur-i^hs of whom professed that they went to church entMy fer the 
example's sake ; in other words to cheat each other and act a ooBunoik 
lie ! These ndwnd Christians had pot considered, that example may en« 
isrease the good or evil of an action, but can never constitute eith^'. If it 
w«8 a fwiUtk Umg to kneel when they were not inwardly praying, or to ait 
aiad lirten to a discourse of which ibey believed litUb and cared nothiagi 
lliey were setting a foolish examf^ Persons in their rtaptMblt cireum^ 
atances do not think it necessary to clean shoes, tiiat by their example they 
may encourage the shoe-black in continuing Aw occupation : and Cbristi- 
ani^ does not think so meanly of herself as to fear that the poor and af- 
fficted will be a whit the less pious, though they should see reason to be- 
lieve that those, who possessed the good things of the present life, wera 
determined to leave all the blessings of the future for their more humble 
kiferiors. If I have e^ken with bitterness, let it be recollected that my 
subject is hypocrisy. 

It is likewise fit, that in all our actions we should have considered how 
ftr they are likely to be misunderstood, and from superficial resemblances 
to be confounded with, and so appear to authorize, actions of a very di^r- 
ent character. But if this caution be intended for a moral rule, the misuii- 
d«Btanding must be such as might be made by persons who are neither 
Tery weak nor very wicked. The apparent resemblances between the 
good action we were about to do and the bad one which might possibly 
be done in miittaken imitation of it, must be obvious : or that which makes 
them essentially dififerent, must be subtie or recondite. For what] is there 
which a wicked man blinded by his passions i^ay not, and which a mad- 
man will not, misunderstand ? It is ridiculous to frame rules of morality witii 
a view to those who are fit objects only for the physician or the magia- 
tntte. 
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The question may be thuKfliusttatdd. Atflol»Rcetiieytf krfloAiiiiiiMlied 
bust of Brutus, by Michael Angelo, under whieh a Cardiiud wf^fie the M" 
Icradng dis6ch : 

« , 4 

Dum Bmti effigiem sculptor de^nuuTOore fiuxit^ 
In mentem ^oeleris ¥emv ^t ^bstuiuit. 

j^ the Scuiphr um forming ike ^gigy of Bndmtmma^k^ 

An English Nobleman, indignant at this distich, wrote immediately under 
it the following : 

Brotum effinxisset 'sculptor, Bed mehte recuisat 
Multa viri virtus: sistit et obstupuit 

The Sculptor toovld have Jramed a Brutus, hu^ the vast and mangold virtue of 
the manjlashed upon his thought : he stopped and remained in asto- 
nished admiration. 

Now which is the nobler and more moral sentiment, the Italian Cai^ 
nal's, or the English nobleman's ? The Cardinal would appeal to the doc- 
trine of general consequences, and pronounce tbe death of Ceosar a niur- 
der, and Brutus an assassin. For (he would say) if one man may be al* 
lowed to kill another because he thinks him a tynmt, religious or political 
phrenzy may stamp the name of tyrant on the best of kings : regieide wiH 
be justified under the pretence of tyrannicide, and Brutus be queted as au* 
thority ibr the Clements and Ravaillacs. From kings it may pass to gene- 
nils and statesmen, and from these to any man whom an enemy or enthu* 
siast may pronounce unfit to live. Thus we may have a oobler of MesBi« 
Kka in every city, and braves m our streets as common as in those of Nif^ks, 
with the name Brutus on their stilettos. 

The Englishman would commence his answer by commenting on the 
words <* because he thinks hhn a tyrant" No ! he would reply, not because 
the patriot thinks him a tyrant ; but because he knows him to be so, and 
knows likewise, that the vilest of his slaves cannot deny tbe feet, that he 
has by violence raised himself above the laws of his country— ^lecause he 
knows that all good and wise men equally with himself abhor the 6ct! 
If there be no such state as that of being broad awake, or no means of 
distinguishing it when it exists; if because men some&nes dream that 
they are awake, it must follow that no man, when awake, can be sure that 
he is not dreaming; if because an hypochondriac is positive that his legs 
are cylinders of glass, all other men are to learn modesty, and cease to be 
so positive that their legs are le^ ; what possiUe advantage can yow crite- 
rion 6f GENERAL coNSEquENCES posess ovcr any other rale of direction ? 
If no man can be sure that what he thinks a robber wi(th a pistol at his 
breast demanding his purse, may not be a good fiiend enquiring after his 
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iii*lKb;.ar tibftl a tyiwt (the ton of a coUer peiiiape, who at the head of 
a Mgimont of pagured tiaitoia, has driven the repfeeentatives of his coun- 
try out of Ihe tenale at the point of the bayonet, subverted the constitu- 
lion wMch had -trastedy enriehed, and honoured hun, trampled on the lawa 
which before God and Man he had sworn to obey, and finally raised him- 
self abovo all law) mdy not, in spite of his own and hisneigMiourB' know- 
leiel^ cf tfaoieoiitraiy, be a lawful long, who has received his power, how-« 
ever despotic it may -be, fifora the fckigs his ancestors, who exercises no 
other power than what had been submitted to for centuries, and been ac- 
knowledged as the law of the country ; on what ground can you possibly 
expect less fallibility, or a result more to be relied upon in the same man's 
calculation of yofur oeiteral tio2fS£(^UENCEs ? Would he, at least, find any 
difiicuHy in converting your criterion into an authority for his act ? What 
should prevent a man, whose perceptions and judgements are so strangely 
distorted, fiom arguing, that nothing is more devoutly to be wished for, as 
a general consequence, than that every man, who by violence places him- 
self above the laws of his country, should in all ages and nations be con- 
sidered by mankind as placed by )iis own act out of the protection of law, 
and be treated by them as any other noxious wild beast would be ? Do 
you think it necessaiy to try adders by a jury ? Do you hesitate to shoot a 
mad dog, because it is not in your power to have him first tried and con- 
demned at the Old Bailey ? On the other hand, what consequence can be 
conceived more detestable, than one which would set a bounty on the mos^ 
enormous crime in human nature, and establish it as a law of religion and 
morality that the accomplishment of the most atrocious guilt invests the per- 
petrator with impunity, and renders his person forever sacred and inviols^ 
ble ? For madmen and enthusiasts what avail your moral criterions ? But 
as to your Neapolitan Bravos, if the act of Brutus, who, ^ h, pity to the general 
wrong qf Rome^ ISew Ms best lover for the good of Bome^ authorized by the 
lavra of his country, in manifest opposition to aU selfish interests, in the 
face of the Senate, and instantly presenting himself and his cause first to 
that Senate, and then to the assembled Coiimu>ns,by them to stand acquit^ 
ted or condemned — ^if such an act as this, with all its vast out-jutting cir- 
cumstances of distinction, can be confounded by any mind, not fiantic, . 
with the crime of a cowardly skulking assaflgin who hires out his dagger 
for a few crowns to gratify a hatred not his own, or even w^th the deed of 
that man who makes a compromise between his revenge and his coward- 
ice, and stabs in the dark the enemy whom he dared not meet in the open 
field or summon before the laws of his country — what actions can be so 
different that they may not be equally confounded? The ambushed sol- 
dier must not fire his musquet, lest Ms example should be quoted by the 
villain who, to make sure of his booty, discharges his piece at the unsuspi- 
cious passenger from behind a hedge. The physician must not adminis- 
ter a solution of arsenic to the leprous, lest Ms example should be quoted 
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^ pis^esiiDiiftl polsoaeii. if bo disCiiietwB, Aril and mJdaBteMfWItMf 
conscieDGe and eemmon mom of "^'"fc^"*^ he aftrdad by cfae daleiliiiMi 
and horror excited in all meOf (even in the m a an ea t and moat tadaaa, if 
they are not wholly monacefa) by the act of the anaawiiii mtttiartwl wkk 
the fervent admiration iek by the good and wiae m all a^ea when thejr 
mention the name of Brutua; contraated with liw ftot that the honanror 
diareapect with which that name was apoheaof, became an hiatorie erila* 
rion of a noUe or a baae a^ ; and if it ia in vain that Mir own huaaai an 
awer to the question of the Poet: 

''Is there among the adamantine apheraa 
Wheeling unahaken through the boundlesa void, 
Aught that with half such majesty can fill 
The human boaomt as when Brutus rose 
Refulgent from the stroke of Oieaar's fiite 
Amid the crowd of Patriots : and his arm 
Aloft extending, Uke eternal Jove» 
When guilt brings down the thunder, call'd aloud 
On Tully's name, and shook his crimson sword. 
And bade the Father of his Countiy, H/iil ! 
For lo the Tyrant prostrate on the dust, 
And Rome again is free !" 

If^ I say, all this be fallacious and insufHcient, can we have any firmer 
reliance on a cold ideal calculation of imaginary general consequen- 
ces, which, if they were general, could not be consequences at all : for 
they would be effects of the frenzy or frenzied wickedness, which alone 
could confound actions so utterly dissimilar ? No ! (would the ennobled 
descendant of our Russels or Sidneys conclude) No! Calumnious bigot! 
never yet did a human being become an assassin from his own or the gen- 
eral admiration of the hero Brutus ; but I dare not warrant, that villains 
might not be encouraged in their trade of secret murder, by finding their 
own guilt attributed to the Roman patriot, and might not conclude, that if 
Brutus be no better than an assassin, an assassin can be no worse than 
Brutus. 

I request, .that the preceding be not interpreted as my own judgment on 
tyrannicide. I think with Maehiavel and with Spinosa, for many and 
weighty reasons assigned by those philosophers, that it is difficult to con- 
ceive a case, in which a good man would attempt tyrannicide, because it 
IS difficult to conceive one, in which a wise man would recommend it In 
a small state, included within the walls of a single city, and where the ty- 
ranny is miuntained by foreign guards, it may be otherwise ; but in a na- 
tion or empire it is perhaps inconceivable, that the circumstances which 
made a tyranny possible, should not likewise render the removal of the 
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no ibnmk f »Hidiitli> aoiife oottupiaoB of iIm bMiy, wliich la 

i^iiMi l y < n> jpa^ftP wmdB wame g the oht^ctiiwi l» t/ka Ibnaer part ^f 
■tyiiigiinaii (ill tttfatpagtJOBly tfaa otya c Upa i|iptteay) aanelf, that tlie 
itofHiiin) affgiwiertil i?ianaaq|BWwiw ivia al«ted aa tlie critaiiaft af tkaadaan^ 
not af tlMiapHML 1 wight anawar, tfaatthe ainfcor hlwawlf had in aewia 
maaanro juatifiad aaa in not noticing thia diadnetiMi hy hcMing ibith the 
probability, that the Supreme Judge will proceed by die same rule. The 
agent may then so&ly be induded in the acdtmy if both here a^id hereafter 
the action only and its general conaequences will be attended to. But my 
main ground of juatiiication i8| that the dialSnction itself is merely logical, 
not real and vitaL The character of the agent ia determined by his view 
ot the aadon : and that system of morality is alone true and suited to hu- 
man nature, which unites the intention and the motive, the warmth and 
the light, in one and the same act of mind. This alone is worthy to be 
called a moral principle. Such a principle may be extracted, though not 
without difficu^y and dai^r, from the oi^ of the stoic philoso]^y; but 
It is to be found unaOoyed and entire in the ChriiMlan system, and is there 
caHed Faith." 

The system of Paley, I am aware, is not now so generally received in 
thia country, as to call for the very special attention of the friends of truth ; 
yet many are still disposed to depSmd it, at least, with such alight modifica* 
tions, as to show, that its radical defects are not perceived. Those, who 
reject it entirely, do so on difierent grounds from those above presented, 
and ftr the most part adopt as a substitute the system of Brown, which, if 
there be any truth in the doctrines exhibited in this volume, is alike radi- 
cally erroneous. Both systems in &ct have their origin in nearly the same 
general views of- the human mind — views, which preclude die existence 
of the reason and free-will, as these powers are defined by CkAeridge^ and 
leave us only those powers of the understanding and of choice or selec- 
tion, which belong to us in common with the brutes. Whether it be poa- 
mble upon such a syateAi of what is called tjie Philosophy of the human 
mind, the adherents of which, not only among professed Metaphyaiciaiis^ 
but among Naturalists, and even Theolegians^ maintain in so many wovda, 
that we have no powers differing in kind from those, which belong to dogs 
and hoiaes, whether, I say, it be passible upon such grounds of general 
philosophy to construct a mtional system of morals, to accpunt satis&ctori- 
ly for the difierence between regrei and tiemorse, to expLiirk the difference 
between things and persona, to show why we shotdd not acknowledge the 
rigkU oi brutes, and try them by a jury, and in genefal to justify the ways 
of God to man, remains yet a fair field for experiment. In the mean time 
the careful reader will find, if I mistake not, in the metaphysical views 
contained in this work materials for a moral system so much more lation-^ 
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«l and'oitkiQflng^ flo muAli mom coiwrtinttwrib4iiig«jp«ili 

idea of the Dirine Beings a» will gft fiui;tOitMAa>n.lb»*t*ttli of «tlMM 

themselves. I will barely remark farther, .tfwit 'liw>fh««iii|f •aflUiiiMrii 

'upon the ethioal <isymtm6f Bibi/m imll'be(S«flM»nl|S^iab 

■eqpjBnt piiiti of the .ifq^me^ eqpeciaDy In' tlto* 

fcnt between notuw.and.tlio tnU, and iho ■whttpn^tmiuhhy 

monk neiciitude hokdiito tho will and tD,th» ■woalui int%M. fiBvem.] >» >«*«• 

[24] p» 28; ... . • ij ' :w^; 

' Victoros agimua semper, nee virhittis tmqnanf* ' *^'' 



i\i 



^pesspem excipit^ambltionem ambitio, et miseriamm ndn ' quaeritur 
finis, sed schema tantum mutatur. 

[26] p. SI. 

This paragraph is abridged from the Watchman, No. IV. March 25^ 
1796; respecting whic^h the inquisitive Reader may consult n^ ^ jLiterary 
Life." S.T.C. 

[27]>«2. *• . • 

There sometimes occurs an apparent Fknf on words^ which not on^ to 
the Moralizer, but even to the philosophical Etymologist, aj^tears more; than 
a mere Play. Thus in the double sense of the word, become. I have 
known persons so anxious to have their Dress become them, so Mm m UlOf 
as to convert it at length into their proper self,, and thus actuary to beeo/am 
the Dress. Such a one, (safeliest spoken of by the tuBnUer Pronoun), I eon- 
sider as but a suit oflwe Finery. It is indifferent whether we say^^t b^ 
eomes H^ or. He beccmw it. 

[28] p. 34. 

It might be a mean of preventing many nnhi^py Marriages, if 11^ 
youth of both sexes had it eariy impressed (m their minds, that Marriage 
oontracted between Christians is a true and perfect Bymbol or MysteiT-; 
that is, the actualizing Faith being supposed to exist in the Receiv^rs^ it 
is an outward Sign co-essential with that which it signifies^ or a fiving Patt 
ef that, the whQle of which it represents. Marriage therefere, in the 
Christian sense (Ephesians v. S2^--33), as symbolieal of the umcm ef &e 
Soul with Christ the Mediator, and with God through Christ, is peHfectfy 
a saeramenial ordinance, and not retained by the Reformed Churches a» 
one of THE Sacraments, for two reasons; fhst, that the Sign is not dMnif^ 
tive of the Church of Christ, and the Orcfinance not pecufiar nor owing 
its origin to the Gospel Dispensation ^ secondly, it is not of univeraal obli^ 
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ptiDn^ ftot a meaiiB of Gnuse enjoined on aU Ohrisdans. In other and 
piainer words, Marriage does not contain in itaelf an open Profession of 
€lmmt and it is nor & Sacrament of the Ckurchfmt onfy of certain Indi- 
vidual mombefa of the Church. It is evident^ however, that neither Of 
dwse Reaaanaafieot or daninish iherdigidus nature and dedieative force 
of the mairiafs Vow, or detract fiom die solenrnkjr <tf the ApoatoHc De&- 
laralian: Tnig IS A ORKAV MvsTEftT. ' 

The int^rest^ which the State has in the appropriation of one Woman to 
one Man, and the civfl obligations therefrom resulting, fbrm an altogethei^ 
£sdnct confflderation; When I meditate on th^ words of the Apos- 
tle, confirmed and illustrated as they are, by so many hartnonies in 
the Spiritual Structure of our proper Humanity, (in the' image of God, 
male and female cr^lctBd he die Man), and dien reflect how little claim so 
large a number of legal cohabitadons have to die name * of Ghrisdan 
Marriages-^I feel inclined to doubt, whedier the plEin of celebrating 
Marriages universally by the civil magistrate, In the ^rst instance, and 
leaving the ne^^gptbttf Covenant^ and sacramentatl Fledge to the'election of 
the Parties themselves, adopted during t&e Republic iii England, and in 
our own times by the French Legislature, was not m fadj whatever it 
might be in intention, ret^erenfuzl to Christianity. At aU events, it was 
their own act and choice, if the Parties made bad worse by the proftnadon 
of a Gospel Mystery. 

[29] p. 44. , , . .... 

Whatever is comprised In the Clndn and Medittiism'ofCanseand 
\ EdStct^ of course neeeiaiMedj and having i10 necesdity in soihe other &ing, 
antecedent or concurrent — this is scud to be jycttund ; and the Aggregate 
-and System of all auch diings is Natttkb. It is, therefore, a contradiction 
in terms to include in &]S the Free-wifl, of which the veri)al definition is 
— diat which or^gwatu an act or state* of Being; In 1Mb aense therefore, 
which is the sense of St. Paul, and Indeed of the New Testtoient throughi- 
ooi^ Spiritual and SijqfMBinatursI are syndliynKms. '' ' > 

{The Comment, to Mdlnch this note is attached, exHibit!f ih {mrt thiB ati- 
thor'ls views oii eertaM snl^ects, which are felt and acknowledged to be of 
the utmost importance, and at the same time exceedingly ^flScult of' expla- 
nation. Whether there be an -essential difi^rence between morality and 
epiritual rehgion — ^the mode of jbransition fix)m the one to die other— the 
contradistinguishing character of the will as spiritual and above nature — ^and 
Ae possibility of such a communion and co-agency of the Divine spirit 
vrith our ^irits, as sfaaH transform them into the Divine rmage, consistently 
with the idea of a free will as formed by the reason, are undoubtedly sub- . 
jects deserving and requiring the most serious'^and profound reflection. 
The manner, in which diey are tl^ated in this work, if I do not mistake, 

36 
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wUl at lernm have the hitereei of novelty for most of lis readers, and can 
hardly fail to give them more sade^ction, in regard to some points, thaa 
the authoTB generally resorted to among us on subjects i3i this sort It wiD 
atenfse be obvious, that all these subjects are here presetted to us in a &r 
^fSsrent point of view fiom that, in which they are and must be contem- 
lAated by the disciples of Locke^and those who, with Brown, deny to man 
any powers of will, which are not 8ubj,ected to the law of natura, and in- 
eluded in the mechimismof cause and effect* The dif^:ence in the views 
exhibited, it will be seen again,, results from the same fundamental prin- 
ciples of philosoph]^ which. J have referred to in former notes, and which 
it will be efi^cially incumbent on the reader to understand in order, to a 
full aj^rehensiAn c£ the author's meaning here» To anticipate the mosft 
^npoilant difficulties, likely to be felt by a reader unacquainted with the 
i^stem^ I ynfiM merely observe^ what would not perhaps be learned distinct^ 
if from the previous parts of the work, that Recording to the author's views 
and use of languid a fact may \ie above our understandings, which is not 
inconsistent with reason, and which reason requires us to believe ; it may 
be inconceivable under those conditions, which limit the powers of con- 
ception ia the underst^ing, and yet its truth be discovered intuitively by 
the, reason ; it may be irrepresentable under the forms of time fuad space^ 
1. e» something of which neither extension, nor place^ nor the attributes, of 
time, as before and after, can be predicated, and yet its reality force itself up^ 
on our ccmviction. The distinction between diese powers, and the appropri- 
ate ofRces of each, are exhibited by the author in a subsequent part of the 
volume ; but if^ for tha present, what has now been seid be admitted, and 
the defin]tk>n of nature giv^i in hid note recognized, the meaningof the 
Comment will be suffidently obvious, and its doeti^es seen to be at leadt 
free fiom absurdity. 

But as the reader is now entering upon those "vierlrB of the will as sopeiw 
natural, and of the spiritual powers of man which conQtitme the ground 
work of the system, I caimot perhaps aid him more effectually than by re- 
Herring him, eilher for his present or fiiture ecmvenienee, to those parts oT 
the volume where they are most 4^ariy Mated* • Ify comparing difSerent 
passages together, one unacquainted with the ^stem and the meaning of 
terms wiU gain more instruction than from any illustrations which I could 
fumish* The following passages have occurred to me as having a more or 
less important connexion with the leading principles mentioned. It m^y 
not be expedient to anticipate the author's progress by reading them all in 
connexion with this Comment, but they may be compared at the reader's 
option. In the text the passages will be found at pp. 87—92, 102 — lOS^ 
13^-134, 136—145^ 151—156, 160—163, 183—184, 193—194, 205—206, 
211 — ^213, 238 — ^246. Among the notes, the most impoitant in this ccmnex- 
ion, are the 50th, 55th, 64th, 66th, 67th, 69th, and 78th. Some prats of the 
appendix, also, will be found to illustrate the author's views of these aulqeets. 



The foDowing is inserted liere firom the Friend, toI. dd, p. f96--10S. 
"The woi?d Nature has been used in two senses, viz; actively and pas- 
sively ; energetic {=fonna formans)^ and material (=fonna fbrmata). In 
the first sense it signifies the inward principle of whatever hi irecjtiisite font 
the reality of a thing, as existent: while the essence^ or essentia! pro^ 
perty, agnifies the inner principle of all that appertdns to the pfmnbHihf of 
a thing. Hence, in accurate language, we say the essence of a mathemati- 
cal circle or other geometrical figure, not the nature; because in the con- 
ception of forms purely geometrical there w no espression or impHcatiott 
of their real existence. In the second, or material seose, of the word NA- 
IAJRE, we mean by it the sum total of all things, as far as they are objects 
ofbur senses, and consequently of possible experience — ^the aggregate of 

SBnom^na, whether existing fo our outward senses, or for our inner sense, 
e doctrine concerning material nature would therefbre,(the word Phy^ 
iolbgy being both ambiguous in itself^ and already otherwise appro^fiated) 
be more properly entitied Phcenomenology, distinguished into itstwogran^ 
divisions, Somatology and Psychology. The doctrine concerning energetic 
nature is comprised in the science of DYNAMICS ; the union of which 
with Pheeno^enology, and the alliance of both with the sciences of the 
Pofli^le, or of the Conceivable, viz. IiO^o and Mathematics, constitute 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.'^— Am. Ed.] 



^K 



[80] p. 44. 

Some distant and &int sjMUude of. tius, that merely aa a fliaiUitude, 
may be innocentfy wied to quiet, the Fancy, provided it be not impoaed 
cm the UjBderst4»nding as an analogous fiict or as identical in kind, is 
presented to us in the power of the Magnet to awaken and strengthen the 
ma^pi^ power in a bar of Iron, and (in the instance of the compound 
mafoet) acting .in and with the latter* 

[31] p. ,45. 
**'nie River windeth at his own sweet WiD.** 

> 

WwdswofrdCs exqmsUe Somni on Weskmnster-brufge at Sun-rise. 

Bnt who does not see that here the poetic charm arises from the known 
and felt impropriety of the expression, in the technical sense of the word 
impropriety^ among Grammarians ? 

[32] p. 53. 

Oii» ci the numerous proofs against those who with a strange incon- 
ai8ten<^ hold the Old Testament to have been inspuvd throughout, and 
yel deny that the doctrine of a fiiture state iataught therein. 
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[8S] p. 57. 

[The following: is the passage referred to in the Omniana. — ^Am. Ed.] 

I am finply persuaded, that no doctrine was ever widely diffused among 
varioi^ .nations through successive ages^ and under di^rent religions 
(such as is the doctrine of original sii^ and redemption, those ifimdamen- 
tal articles of eveiy known religion professing to be revealed) which is 
not founded either in the nature of things or in the necessities of our na- 
ture. In the language of the schools, it carries with it presumptive evi- 
dence that it is either ohjedwdy or subjedwdy true. And the more strange 
and contradictory such a doctrine m^y appear to the understaiiiding, or 
discursive fitculty, the stronger is the presumption in its &your : for whatever 
satirists. may say, and sciolists imagine, the human. mind has no predi- 
lection for absurdity. I do not however mean, that , such a doctrine 
shall be always the best possible representation of the truth, on which 
it is founded, for the same body casts strangely different shadows in 
different places and different degrees of Ught ; but that it always does 
shadow out some such truth and derives its influence over our faith fit)m 
our obscure perception of that truth. Yea, even where the person him- 
self attributes his belief of it to the miracles, with vvhich it was announced 
by the founder of his religion. 

It is a strong presumptive proof against materialism, that there does 
not exist a language on earth, &om the rudest to the most refined, in 
which a materialist can talk for five minutes together, without involving 
some contradieticm in termB to his own 83rstem. ObjecHoru Will not this 
apply- equally to the aiftronomer? Newton, no doubt, talked of the etmht 
rising and setting, just like other men. What should we think of the 
6o±($omb,who should have objectidd to him, that he contradicted his own 
e^^tem ? Jhuuftr<r^No ! it does not a{^]y equally ; Say rather, it is ociier- 
ly inapplicable to the astronomer and 'natural philosophy. For his phi- 
losophic, and his ordinary language speak of two quite different thinfs, 
both of which are equally true.< In his ordinary language he refers to a 
fad of appearance, to a phfiBnomenon common and necessary to all per- 
sons in a given situation : in his scientific language he determines that <me 
position, figure, &c. which being supposed, the appearance in question 
would be the necessary result, and all appearances in all situations may 
be demonstrably foretold. Let a body be suspended in the air, and strong- 
ly illuminated. What figure is here ? A triangle. But what here ? A 
trapezium,....and so on. The same question put to twenty men, in twenty 
different positions and distances, would receive twenty different answers : 
and each would be a true answer. But what is thiU: one figure, which 
being so {riaced, all these facts of appearance must result, according to the 
law of perspective ?....Aye ! this is a different question,....this is a new sub- 
ject. The words, which answer this, would be absurd, if used in reply to 
the former. 
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. Thus, the kagoage of the scriptureB on natural objects is as strictly phi* 
losaphical as that of the Newtonian system. Perhaps, more so. For it is 
not only equaDy true, but it is universal among mankind, and nnchange- 
able. It describes fiicts of compearance. And what other language would 
have been consistent with the divine wisdom ? The inspired writers must 
have borrowed their terminology, either from the crude and mistaken phi- 
losophy of their own times, and so have sanctified and perpetuated false- 
hood, unintelligible meantime to all but one in ten thousand ; or they must 
have anticipated the terminology of the true system, without any revela^ 
tion of the system itself and so have become unintelligible to all men ; or 
lastly, they must have revealed the system itself^ and thus have left nothing 
for the exercise, developement, or reward of the human understan^Bng, in- , 
stead of teaching that moral knowledge, and enforcing those social andci-^ 
vie virtues, out of which the arts and sciences will spring up in due time, and 
of their own accord. But nothing of this applies to the m&tmalist ; he re- 
fers to the very same facts^ which the common language of mankind speaks 
of: and these too are facts, that have their sole and entire being in our own 
consciousness ; &cts, as to which esse and eonscire are identical. Now, 
whatever is common to all languages, in all climates, at all times, and in all 
stages of civilization, must be the Exponent and Consequent of the common 
consciousness of man, as man. Whatever contradicts this universal lanr 
guage, theve&re, contradicts the universal consciousness ; and the &ctB in 
'Kjuestion subsisting exclusively in consciousness, whatever contradicts the 
consciousness, contradicts the fact. 

[34] p. 68. 

Technical {dnrases of an obsolete System will yet retain their places, nay 
aequire universal currency, and become ster&ig in the language, when 
Ihey at once represent the feelings, and give an apparent solution of them 
by visual images easily managed by the Fancy. Such are many terms 
and phrases from the Humoral Physiology long exploded, yet are far more 
popular than any description would be from the Theory tiiat has taken its 



[36] p. 62. 

In check of fanatical pretensions, it is expedient to confine the term mi- 
racukmSy to cases where the Senses are appealed to, in proof of something 
that transcends, or cannot be a part of, the Experience derived from the 
Senses. 

[36J p. 63. 
For let it not be ibrgotteii, that Morality^ as dutingiiiatied ftonn Prudence 
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iu^lying (it matters riot under what name, whether of Honour, or Duty, 
or Conscience, still, I say, implying), and being grounded in, an awe of the 
Invisible and a Confidence therein beyond (nay occaaonally in apparent 
fX)utnidicdon to) the inductions of outward Elxperience, isessentiidly reli* 
gioOSL 
[See note 23.— Am. Ed.] 

{37] p. 78. 
See Huber on Bees, and on antSL 

{The meaning of some part of this Comment will be rendered more 
dear by referring to the posssge of the work in p. 151 — 154r— Am. En.] 

[38] p. 76. 

About the end of 'the same year (says Kalm), another of these Animals 
(Mephitis Americana) crept into our cellar; but did not exhale the smallest 
scent, because U tcoi not diskuML A foolish old Wbmani however^ who per- 
cehed U atnigbif hy the skimngf and Umightj I sfuppose^ that U iMndd sd the 
worldonfirejkSledit: and at that moment Us stench began to spread. 

We recommend this anecdote to the consideration of sundiy old Wo- 
BUen, on this side of the Atlantic, who, though they do not wear the ap^ 
propriate garment, axe worthy to sit in their committee-room, like Bicker- 
staff in the Tatler, under the canopy of their Grandam's Hoop-petticoat. 

[39] p. 76. 

To the same purpose are the two following sentences fix>m Hilaiy : 

Etiamqus^jpro Religione dicimus, cum grandl metu et disciplina dioere 
debemus. — ^Hilarius de Tiinit. Lib. 7. 

Non Relictus est hominum eloquiis de Dei. rebus alius quam Dei senuo. 
Idem. 

The latter, however, must be taken with certain Qualifications and £r- 
c^tionsi as when any two or more Texts are in apparent contradiction, 
and it is required to state a truth that comprehends and reconciles both, 
and which, of course, cannot be expressed in the words of either. Ex. gr. 
the fihal subordination (My Father is greater than i], in the equal Deity (My 
Fbther and I are one), 

[40] p. 82. 

Mcruvoia, the New Testament word, which we render by Repentance, 
compounded of fi«fa, trans^ and wr;, iitetw, the Spirit, or pmctkal Reason. 

[41] p. 83. 
s. May I without offence be permitted to record the very appropriate tide, 
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with which a istem HumoriBt IdUred a collection of Unitarian IVacts ?-« 
" Salvation made easy ; or, Eyeiy Man his own Redeemer." 

[42] p. 88. . 

On this principle . alone is it possible to justify capUdlj or ignomim&ug 
Punishments (or indeed any punishment not haying the reformatio^ of 
the Criminal, as one of its objects). Such Punishments, like those in- 
fficted on Suicides, must be regarded as posthumous : the willful extinc- 
tion of the moral and personal Life ,being, for the purposes of punMve 
Justice, equivalent to a virilful destruction of the natural Life. If the speech 
of Judge Burnet to the Horse-stealer (You are not hanged /or stealing a 
Horse ; but, that Horses may not be stolon) can be vindicated at all, it 
' must be on this principle ; and not on the all-unsettling scheme of Expe- 
dience^ which is the anarchy of Morals. 

[Fully and strongfy^ as I am convinced of the hnporfance and the truth 
of the distinctions made, and the doctrines taught, in this Preliminaiy tgi 
Aphorisms on Spiritual Religion, I shall not attempt to add any thing to 
the disdncmess or conclusiveness, with which they are stated by the au- 
thor. I will venture however in his behalf to solicit the readers of the 
work and especially diose, who have received their notions of the will, 
from Edwards or from Brown, to give this and the other passages referred 
to in note 29th, a candid and smdious attention* The relation of the will 
to the reason and conscience will be found exhibited more fully in other 
pfuts of the work. — ^Am. Ed.] 

[43] p. 98. 

[l%e distinguishing character, aiid the appropriate functions of Reason, 
in the sense in which it is used by the author, will be found pp. 186-139- 
141-145, and in the d9th note. Its authority in relation to matters of ffaith 
is more fiilly stated in subsequent parts of the work. The following may 
be referred to among othere, pp. 108-120, 132-134, 192-194, 204-206, and 

' the appendix to the first Lay Sermon republished at the end of this Vol- 
ume. This is a subject much talked of among speculative theologians and 
religious writers of every class, yet how seldom with any definite and sat- 
is&ctory result. A critical analysis of our cognitive faculties, and of the 
subjective grounds of &ith in the human mind, is obviously the only 
method of arriving at fixed and rational conclusions respecting it; and I 
speak with confidence in saying, that a careful study of the passages in 
this work referred to above, and a dear ^^Mrehensicm of the disdnotion 

^ pointed out between the understanding and the reason, and of the distinct 
ofiices of the latter, as speculative, and as pracHcal reason, wiU do more to 
solve the difficulties of the student on matters of this sort, than any or all 
other discussions of the subject, which he will be likely to o^t.within 
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the £i^i;l^h Language. Im regard to the use of teims here it is desenrliig 
of remark, that Hemy More, one of the moet learned and profound pM- 
losophera of the most philosophical age, has employed the word reason 
nearly in the same sense as that, in which it is used hy Coleridge. This 
appears fi-crni the extracts before and after the Aphorism, with which this 
note is connected, and still more clearly fit)m "the Pre&ce general" to his 
Philosophical Works. "Take away REASON," he remarks, "and all re- 
ligions are alike true ; as the light being removed all things are of one col* 
our." For other extracts see note 59th. I might refer to the works of this 
author for examples of a use veiy similar to that adopted by Coleridge in 
regard to the meaning assigned to many other important words besidea 
the one mentioned, as serue, u/pderstandvng, notion, pereepiion, cofncepHon^ 
idea, subject, object, Sec To those, who are not convinced that all true 
philosophy is to be found in the writers of the last century^ and are fond 
of seeking it in the forgotten folios of a more ancient date, the works c^ 
dkis author will aflbrd both instruction and amusement. The axioms Icdd 
down in the commencement of his treatise on the IhmiorCality of the Soul, 
and the first Book of his "Antidote against Atheism," are evidence of pro- 
ibund i^osophical insight into the laws of the human mind and the 
grounds of our knowledge. The ibllowing remarks respecting the man- 
ner, IB which his woiks should be read, I could wish the reader to apply 
to die present woik. "If any," he says, " expect or desire any general in- 
IRraction or prepaiatton for the more profitably perasing of these my wri-^ 
ting% I must profess, that I can give none that is peculiar to them, but 
what win fit all writings that are writ with FREEDOM and REASON. 
And this one royal rule I would recommend for all, not to judge of the 
irutk of any proposition iiU toe have a settled and determmate apprehension of 
l&e Uarms iftereo/I Which law, though it be so necessary and indispensable, 
yet there is none so fiequently broken as it is : the effect whereof is those 
many heaps of voluminous writings, and inept oppositions and controver- 
aes that fill the world. Which were impossible to be, if men had not got 
ft habit of fluttering mere words against one another, without taking no- 
tice of any determinate sense, and so did fight as it were with so many 
Hercules' clubs made of pasteboard, which cause a great sound, but do no 
execution towards the ending of disputes. See note 58. The following 
on ^e subject of the Aphorism is firom the Friend, voL 3. pp. 103-106. — 
Am. E».] 

» 

"We have the highest possible authority, that of Scripture itself, to jus- 
tify us in putting the question : Whether miracles can, of themselves^ 
wmic a ime eomniedon in ^e mind ? There are spiritual truths which must 
derive their evidence fit>m wi&in, which whoever rejects, " ndther willhe 
believe though a man were to rise from the dead" to confirm them. And 
under the Mosaic law a nliracle in attestation of a false doctrine subjected 
the mirai^c- worker to death : whether really or only seemingly supemat- 
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oral, makes no di^rence in the present argument, its poww of convin- 
eing, whatever that power may be, whether great or smaU, depending on 
the iblness of the belief in its nuraculoua nature. Est quibus esse vide- 
tur. Or rather, that I may express the same position in a form less likely 
to ofiend, is not a true efficient conviction of a moral truth, is not ^ the 
creating of a new heart,** which £oDects the enei^gies of a man's whc^ 
being in the focus of the conscience, the c«e essential miracle, the same 
and of the same evidence to the ignorant and the learned, which no supe- 
rior e^U can counterfeit, human or dfiemcaiiacal ? Is it not emj^iatically 
that leading of the Father, without which no man can come to Christ? 
Is it not that implication of doctrine in the miracle, and of miracle in the 
doctrine, which is the bridge of communicaticm between the senses and 
&e soul ? That predii^f^Mdng warmth that renders the undentandiDg siu^ 
ceptible of the specific impresmon fiY>m the historic, and flom ail other 
outward, seals of testimony ? Is not this the one in&Uihle criteri<m d 
miracles^ by which a man ^an know whether they be of God ? The ab- 
h(»rence in which the most savage or barbarous tribes hold witchcraft, jn 
which however their belief {s so intense* as even to control the springs of 
life, — is not this abhorrence of witchcraft under so full a conviction of its 
reality a proo^ how little c^ divine, how httle fitting to our nature, a mir* 
acle is, when insulated fix)m c|>iritual truths, and disconnected fiiom reli* 
gion as its end ? What then can we think of a theological theory, which 
adopting a scheme of prudential legality, common to it with ^ the sty of 
Epicurus'* as far at least as the springs of moral action are concerned, 
makes its whole religion consist in the behef of miracles ! As well might 
the poor Afiican prepare for himself a fetisch by plucking out the eyes 
fix)m the eagle or the lynx, and enshrining the same, worship in them the 
power of vision. As the tenet of professed Christians (I speak of the prm* 
ciple, not of the men, whose hearts will always more or less correct the eiw 
rors of their understandings) it is even more absurd, and the pretext fi>r 
such a religion more inconsistent than the religion itself. For they t^rofess 
to derive €com it their whole faith in that fiituri^, which if they had not 
previously believed on the evidence of their own consciences, of Moses 
and the Prophets, they are assured by the great Founder and Object of 
Christianity, that neither will they believe it, in any spiritual and profitable 
sense, thoiagh a man should rise fix)m the dead." 

[44] p. 100. 

The very marked, positive as well as comparative, magnitude and promi- 
nence of the Bump, entitled BMvrtvojjofcnt (see Spurzheim?s Mo^ of H^ 

*I refer the reader to Heame*s Travels among the Copper Indians, and 
to Biyan Edwards' account of the Oby in the West In^es^ groimded on 
judicial documents and personal observation. 

36 
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Human ShiB^ on the head of the late Mr. John Thurtel, has wofally un- 
settled the &ith of many ardent Phrenologists^ and strengthened the pre- 
vious doubts of a still greater number into utter disbelief On mt mind 
this fact (for a fact it is) produced the direct contraiy effect ; and inclined 
me to suspect, for the first time, that there may be some truth in the 
Spurzheimiaii Scheme. Whether fliture Craniologists may not see cause 
to new-name this and one or two other of these convex gnomons, is quite 
a different question. At present, and according to the present use of 
words, any such change would be premature : and we must be content to 
say, that Mr. Thurtel's Benevolence was insudiciently modified by the un- 
protrusive and unindicated Convolutes of the Brain, that secrete honesty 
and cemmon-sense. The organ of Destructiveness was indirectly poUn- 
liaUd by the absence or imperfect developement of the Glands of Reason 
and Conscience^ in this ^unfortunate GenUemanI" 

[46] p. 106. 

[Those who are disposed to defend the doctrines of Edwards on the 
subject of the Will, are requested, before they take offence at the language 
of this passage, to reperuse the Preliminary remarks, p. 87 — 92, and can- 
didly to examine, in connexion with it, the author's views of original sin, 
beginning at p. 158, being careful to obtain ''a settled and determinate ap- 
prehension" ot the several important terms made use of! The Will, ac- 
cording to Edwards, ''is as the greatest apparent good is." The strongest 
motive in the view of the understanding detennines the Will. — ^But the 
motive again, or the greatest apparent good, is as the man is. The man 
makes the motive. One man finds a motive to sin, where another would 
find the strongest incitement to virtue. The determining power or cause, 
then, is in the man, and, keeping in view the distinction between nature 
and will, the important question is, whether this power or determining cause 
be in his nature or in his trtS. If it be in his nature, and the law of cause 
and effest, which constitutes his nature, be the law of his will, in other 
words, if his will be absorbed in that law, and a part of his nature, (see 
page 183) then whatever evil there may be in the acts of his wiU must be 
charged upon his nature ; and if this nature or law of cause and effect, by 
which his will is determined, do not result in any sense fix)m a previous 
act of the will, if it be implanted, inherited, or inflicted, in any way, for 
which the individual could not be personally responsible, then the evU na^ 
ture of a man differs nothing in its relation to moral rectitude and moral 
responsibility from the evU nature of a brute. He may feel regret for it, but 
he should not feel rem^yrse. If on the other hand the determining cause, 
the moving power or influence be not in his nature, if the act of the will 
be not predetermined by a cause out of the wilj^ of which it is the effect, 
so as to be a link in the chain of antecedents and consequents, which we 
call nature ; then the determining cause must be in the will itself^ and the 
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inrillis self-determined. If it be an evil will, it must hare become so by Its 
own act, or it is not sinful. If tlie man's nature have the ascendency and 
the dominion, so that the will is subjected to the Jaw of the flesh, the law in 
the members, it must have been self-subjected, and the person is responsi- 
ble for his evil nature. *'For a nature in the will is an evil nature." Bu( 
there is httle gained by multiplying words, and the objections t9 this view 
of the subject, that may naturally be expected from those, who are accus- 
tomed to the New England writers, at least all, that are most important, 
and to which tlie objector has a right to demand an answer, will find a ra- 
tional one in the passages referred to, and in those, which relate to the of- 
fice of Reason. — See references in the 43d note,— on the general subject 
of the note, see also note 29.— Am. £d.] 

[46] p. 107. 

At a period, in which Doctor Marsh and Wordsworth have, by the 
Zealots on one side, been charged with popish principles on account of 
their Jhdi-hUdidatryy and the sturdy adherents of the doctrines common to 
Luther and Calvin, and the literal interpreters of the Articles and Homilies, 
are (I wish I could say, aUogtOter without any fault of their own) regard- 
ed by the Clergy generally as virtual Schismatics, Dividers o/^ though not 
JrofOy the Church, it is serving the cause of charity to assist in circulating 
the followiiig instructive passage from the Life of Bishop Hackett respect- 
ing the disputes between the Augustinians, or Luthero-calvinistic Divines 
and the Grotians of liis age : in which controversy (says his Biographer) 
he, Hacket, " was ever very moderate." 

"But having been bred under Bishop Davenant and Dr. Ward in Cam- 
bridge, he was addicted to their sentiments. Archbishop Usher would 
say, that Davenant understood those controversies better than ever any 
man did since Augustin. But he (Bishop Hackett) used to say, that he 
was sure he had three excellent men of his mind in this controversy. 1. 
Padre Pado (Father Paul) whose Letter is extant to Heinsius, anno 1604. 
2. Thomas Aqamas. 3. St Augustin. But besides and above them all, he 
believed in his Conscience that St. Paul was of the same mind likewise. 
Yet at the same time he would profess, that he disUked no Arminians, but 
such as revile and defame eveiy one who is not so : and he would oflen 
commend Arminius himself for his excellent Wit and Parts, but only tax 
his want of reading and knowledge in Antiquity. And he ever held, it 
was the foohshest thing in the world to say the Arminians were popisMif 
incUned, when so many Dominicans and Jansenists were rigid followers of 
Augustin in tliese points : and no less foolish to say that the Ardi-arminums 
were Puritans or Presbyterians when Ward and Davenant, and Prideaux, 
and Brownri^ those stout Champions for Episcopacy, were decided Anti- 
Arminians : while Arminius himself was ever a Presbyterian. Therefore 
he greatly commended the moderation of our Church, which extended 
equal Communioa to botli." 
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[47] p. 108. 



Cxpenments. 



'[48] p. 114. 

ExempU gratia: at tbo date of St Paul's Epistles, the (Roniaii) World 
m^y be resembled to a Mass in the Furnace in the first moment of fliacMiy 
here a speck and there a spot of the melted Metal shining pure and bril- 
liant amid the scym and dross. To have received the name of ChnstiaB 
was a privilege, a high and distinguishing favour. No wonder therefoie, 
that in St. Paul's writings the words Elect and Election, often, nay, moat 
often, mean the same bb eceaUmenif ecclesia, i. e. those who have been caB- 
ed out of the World : and it is a dangerous perversion of the Apostle's 
word to interpret it in the sense, in which it was used by our Lord, viz. in 
oppoMon to iht caOetL (Many are called but few cftosen). In St. Paul's 
sense and at that time the BelieverB cdlectively ftrnned a small and select 
number ; and every Christian, real <Mr nominal, was one of the elect Add 
too, that this ambiguity is increased by tibe accidental circumstance, that 
the hfriakf JEdee JDomMccB, LordVi House, Erk; and Ecclesia, the sum 
totdof the£ocalAmeBi,e0OGiirii,Oii8oi-oiie; are both rendered by the same 
word Church. 

[49] p. 116. 

Or (I might have added) any Idea which does not either identii^ the 
Creator with the Creaticm ; or else represent the Supreme Being as a mere 
impersonal Law or Ordo ardmans^ differing from the Law of Gravitation 
only by its vmoeraaiity* 

[60] p. 117. 

I have elisewhere remarked on the assistance which those that labour 
after distinct conceptions would receive fix)m the re-introduction of the 
terms oHQedive and svJbjecHvey otgectioe arid mbjective reaUh/, &c. as substi- 
tutes for real and national^ and to the exclusion of the false antithesis be- 
tween real and ideaL For the Student in that noblest of the Sciences, 
the Scire teipsum, the advantage would be especially great*^. The few 

*See the <* SdectUm Jrom Mr, CoiUndg^s Ldterary Carrespandence^ in 
Blackwood's Ed. Magazine, for October 1821, Letter li. p. 244--253, v?hich 
however, should any of my Readers take the the trouble of consulting, he 
must be content vnth such parts as he finds intelligible at the first pemsal. 
For from defects in the MS., and without any fault on the part of the Edi- 
tor, too large a portion is so printed that the man must be equally bold and 
fortunate in his conjectural readings who can make out any meaning at alL 

[Most of the above-mentioned ** Selection" will be found in the Appen- 
dix to this Volume. It is reprinted without any attempt at correction. 

Ah. £p.} 
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MBteiwes Unt Mow, in iUitstntMMi of the teniMi hem advocated, will not, 
I trust, be a waste of the Reader's Time. 

The celehrated Eukr having demonstrated certain properties of Arche% 
adds: <* AJl experience is in contradiction to this ; but this is no reason £»r 
doubting its truth." The words 9(mnd paradoxical ; but mean no more 
than this— that the mathematical properties of Figure and Space ate not 
JesB certainly the propejfties of Fi^ore and Space becauae they can i»ver 
be perfectly realized in wood, stone, or iron. Now this assertion of £u- 
ler's might be expressed at once, briefly and nmply, by saying, that the 
{Mt^rties in question were niiedkfthf true, though not objectively — or 
that the Mathematical Arch possessed a wbjedwe rtMaf^ though incsfwhie 
of being realized oi^edwdy. 

In like manner if I had to expreas my conviction, that Space was net 
itself a Hdngj but a mode or fana of perceiving, or the iawaid ground 
and condition in the Percipient, in consequence of which Things are seen 
BB outward and co-existing, I convey this at once by the vmds^ Space is 
mtbjectht^ or Space is real in and fbr the Stdyed alone. 

If I am asked, why not say in and for the tmndj which eveiy one would 
understand ? I reply : we know indeed, that all mkids are Subjects ; but 
are by no means certain, that all Subjecti are Mindi. For a Mind n a 
■Subject that knows itself or a Subject that is its own Object The inward 
principle of Growth and individual Form in evexy Seed and Plant is a 
JSid^edj and without any exertion of poetic privilege Poets may apeak of 
the Sand of the Flower. But the man would be a Dreamer, who others 
wise than poetically should speak of Roses and Lilies as se^-con^aMcs 
Subjects. Lastly, by the assistance of the terms, Object and Subject, thuf 
used as correspondent Opposite?, or as Negative and Positive in Physics 
(ex. gr. Neg. and Pos. Electricity) we may anive at the distinct import 
and proper use of the strangely misused word. Idea. And as the Forms of 
Logic are all bonowed fiom Geometiy (RatiocinatiocKucurstva formas suas 
eive eanonas recipit ab imhdtUf) I may be permitted so to elucidate my pre- 
sent meaning. Every Line may be, and by the ancient Geometricians was, 
conadered as a ^^oint produced^ the two extremes being its poles, while the 
Point itself remains in, or is at least represented by, the mid-point, the In> 
diffeience of the two poles or coirelative opposites. Logically applied, 
the two extremes or poles are named Theas and Antithesis : thus in the 

line 

I 

X -A 

we have TrrThesis, A = Antithesis, andI=rPunctimi Indififerens sive 
jfmipj^ofericiim, which latter is to be conceived as &otft in as fiu* as it may be 
eUher of the two former. ' Observe : not both at the same time in the same 
relation^ for this would be the Identity of T and A, not the hd^ffiarence^ 
But so, that relatively to A, 1 is equal to T, and rekoivdy to T it becomes 
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= A. Thus in chemistiy Sulphuretted Hydrogen is an Acid relatSTelyto 
the more powerfiil AlkaliFi, and an Alkali relatively to a powerful Acid. 
Yet one other remark, and I pass to the question. In order to render the 
eonstrucdons of pure Mathematics applicable to Philosophy, the Pythago- 
reans, I imagine, represented the line as generated^ or, as it were, radiated 
by a Point not contained in the Line but independent, and (in the lan- 
guage of that School) transcendent to all production, which it caused but 
did not partake in. Facitf non paHhtr. This was the Punctum invisibile, 
et presuppositum: and in this way the Pythagoreans guaitled against the 
error of Pantheism, into which the later schools fell. The assumption of 
this Point I call the lo^cal prothesis. We have now therefore four Re- 
lations of Thought expressed . vtz. 1. Prothesis, or the Identity of T and 
A, which is neither, because in it, as the transcendent of both, both are 
contained and exist as one. Taken absolutely^ this finds its application in 
the Supreme Being alone, the Pythagorean tetractts ; tlie iirEFFABr.B 
NAME, to which no Image dare be attached ; die Point, which has no (real) 
Opposite or Counter-point, &c. But rdativdy taken and inadequately, the 
germinal power of every seed (see p. 42) might be generalized under the 
relation of Identity. % Thesis or Position. 3. Antithesis, or Opposition. 
4. Indifference. (To which when we add the Synthesis or Composition, 
in its several forms of Equilibrium, as in quiescent Electricity ; of Neu- 
tralization, as of Oxygen and Hydrogen in Water ; and of Predominance, 
es of Hydrogen and Carbon with Hydrogen predominant, in piire Alcohol, 
or of Cdrbon and Hydrogen, with the comparative predominance of the 
Carbon, in Oil ; we complete the five most general Forms or Preconcep- 
tions of Constructive Logic). 

And now for the answer to the Question, Wliat is an idea, if it mean 
neither an impression on the Senses, nor a definite Conception, nor an ab- 
stract Notion ? (And if it does mean either of these, the word is super- 
fluous : and while it remains undetermined which of these is meant by 
the word, or whether it is not whiclt ytrnpUase^ it is worse than superfhious. 
See the Statesman's Manual, Appendix ad finem). But supposing the 
^ wonl to have a meaning of its own, what does it mean ? What is an fdea ? 
In answer to this I commence with the ahsohdety Real, as the prothists ; 
the svhjedively Real as the thesis ; the objectively Real as the antithesis : 
and I affirm, tliat Idea is the indifference of the two — so namely, that if 
it be conceived as in the Subject, the Idea is an Object, and possesses Ob- 
jective truth ; but if in an Object, it is then a Subject, and is necessarily 
tliought of as exercising the powers of a Subject. Thus an idea conceiv- 
ed as subsisting in an Object becomes a law ; and a Law contemplated 
subjeetioeiy (in a imnd) is an Idea. 

In the third and last Section of my "Elements of Discourse ;" in which 
(after having in the two former sections treated of the Common or Syllo- 
gistic Logic--the science of legitunate condiuiow ; and tlie Critical Logic, 
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or the Criteria of Troth and Fabehood in all Premises), I hare pren at 
fiill my scheme of Constructive Reasoning, or ^ Logic as the Organ of 
Philosophy," in the same sense as the Mathematics are the Organ of Sci- 
ence ; the Reader will find proo& of the Utility of this Scheme, including 
the five-fold Division above-stated, and numerous examples of its applica- 
tion. Nor is it only in Theology that its importance wiU be felt, but equally, 
nay in a greater degree, as an instrument of Discovery and universal Me- 
thod in Physics, Physiology, and Statistics. As this third Section does 
not pretend to the forensic land comparatively popular character and utility 
of the parts preceding, one of the Objects of the present Note is to obtain 
the opinions of judicious friends respecting tlie expedience of publishing 
it, in the same form, indeed, and as an Annexment to the " Elements of 
Discourse," yet so as that each may be purchased separately. 

[As the above note, so far at least as it relates to the definition of an 
idea, will appear very abstruse and unintelligible to many readers, I shall 
bring togetlier a few extracts from other parts of the author's works, for 
the purpose of illustration, though some of them will perhaps not be 
thought to tlirow much light upon the subject. 

" TusaE IS, strictly speaking, no pnoPEa ofpositioit but between the 

TWO POLAR forces OP ONE AND THE SAME POWER. EvERT POWER IN NA- 
TURE AND IN SPIRIT must evol/oc an opposite, as the sole means and condition 
of its manifestation: and all opposition, is a tendency to reunion. 
This is the universal law of polaritt or essential Dualism, first promulga- 
ted by Heraclitus, 2000 years afterwards re-published, and made the fi>und- 
ation both of Logic, of Physics, and of Meti^hysics by Giordano Bruno. 
' The principle may be thus expressed. The Identity of Thesis and 
Antithesis is the substance of all Being ; their Opposition the condition of 
all Existence, or Being manifested ; and every Thing or Phaenomenon is 
the Exponent of a Synthesis as long as the opposite energies are retained 
in that Synthesis. Thus Water is neither Oxygen nor Hydrogen, nor yet 
is it a conunixture of both ; but the Synthesis or Indifierence of the two : 
and as long as the copula endures, by which it becomes Water, or rather 
which alone is Water, it is not less a simpk Body than either of the ima- 
ginary Elements, improperly called its Ingredients or Components. It is 
the object of the mechanical atomistic Psilosophy to confound Sjnthesis 
with synartesis, or rather with mere juxta-position of Corpuscles separated 
by invisible Interspaces. I find it difiicuh to determine, whether this the- 
ory contradicts the Reason or the Senses most : for it is alike inconceiva- 
ble and unimaginable.'*— :TA« Friend, vol. 1: pp. 155 — 15d. 

The following is the continuation of a passage partly inserted in note 
29th. • 

" Having thus explained the term Nature, we now more especially en- 
treat the reader's attention to the sense, in which here, and every where 
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through this Essay, we use the word Idka. We assert, that the very im- 
pulse to universalise any phenomenon involves the prior assumption of 
some efficient law in nature, which in a thousand different forms is ever- 
more one and the same ; entire in each, yet compr^ending all ; and in- 
capable of being abstracted or generalized fit>m any number of phienoni- 
ena, because it is itself pre-supposed in each and all as their common 
ground and condition : and because every definition of a genus is the ad- 
equate definition of the lowest species alone, while the efficient law rafust 
contain the ground of all in aD. It is attribuUd^ never derwed. The ut- 
most we ever venture to say is, that the ^ling of an apple suggested the 
law of gravitation to Sir I. Newton. Now a law and an idea are corre- 
lative terms, and differ only as object and subject, as being and truth. 

Such is the doctrine of the Novum Organum of Lord Bacon, agreeing 
(as we shall more largely show in the text) in all essential points with the 
true doctrine of Plato, the apparent differences being for the greater part 
occasioned by the Grecian sage having applied his principles chiefly to the 
investigation of the mind, and the method of evolving its powers, and the 
English philosopher to the developement of nature. That our great 
countryman speaks too oflen detractingly of the divine philosopher must 
be explained, partly by the tone given to thinking minds by the Reform- 
ation, the founders and fathers of which saw in the Aiistotefians, or school- 
men, the antagonists of Protestantism, and in the Italian Platonists the 
despisers and secret enemies of Christianity itself; and partly, by his hav- 
ing formed his notions of Plato's doctrines firom the absurdities and phan- 
tasms of his misinteipi^ters, rather than from an unprejudiced study of 
the original works." — The IHendy vol. 3. pp. 166 — ^169. 

In the next extract the relation of the subjective idea to the correlative 
law existing objectively in nature, is illustrated by an example, which will 
probably render the whole subject more intelligible, as well as give some 
notion of the author's views on subjects of physical science. 

^'But in experimental philosophy, it may be said how much do we not 
owe to accident? Doubtless: but let it not be forgotten, that if the dis- 
coveries so made stop there ; if they do not excite some master idea ; if 
they do not lead to some IiAw (in whatever dress of theory or hypotheses 
the fiishions and prejudices of the time may disguise or disfigure it): the 
-discoveries may remain for ages limited in their uses, insecure and unpro- 
ductive* How many centuries, we might have said millennia, have pass- 
ed, since the first accidental discovery of the attraction and repukMm of 
hght bodies by rubbed amber, &c. Compare the interval with the pro- 
gress made within less than a century, after the discovery of the plueoom- 
ena that led immediately to a theokt of electricity. That here as in ma- 
ny other instances, the theory was supported by insecure hypotheses ; that 
by one theorist two heterogeneous fluids are assumed, the vitreous and the 
resinous ; by another, a plus and minus of the same fluid ; that a third 
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considera it a mere modificatioii of light ; while a fourth Gompoaes the 
electrical aura of oxygen, hydrogen, and calorie ; this does but place the 
truth we have been evolving in a stronger and clearer hf^L For abstract 
from all these suppositions, or rather imaginations, that which is common 
to, and involved in them all ; and we shall hare neither notional fluid or 
fluids, nor chemical compounds, nor elementary matter— but the idea of 
twH-oppomtir^forctBy tending to rest by equilibrium. These are the sole 
factors of the calculus, alike in all the theories. These give the low, and 
in it the mdhod^ both of anranging the phsnomena and of substantiating 
appearances into fiusts of science ; with a success proportionate to the 
deameas or confusedness of the insight into the law. For this reason, we 
anticipate the greatest improvements in the meOiodj the neatest approaches 
to a system of electricity from those philosophen^ who have presented the 
law most purely, and the correlative idea as an idea: those, namely, who^ 
since the year 1798, in the true spirit of ezperimoital dynamics^ rejecdng 
the imagination of any material substrate, simple or eompomid, contem- 
plate in the phenomena of electricity the operation of a law which reigns 
through all nature, the law of poi«a.ritt, or the manifestation of one pow- 
er by opposite forces : who trace in these appearances, as the most obvi- 
ous and striking of its innumerable forms, the agency of the positive and 
negative poles of a power essential to all material construction ; the sec- 
ond, namely, of the three primary principles, for which the beautiful and 
most appropriate symbols are given by the mind in the three ideal dimen- 
sions of space."— -TAe lYiend, voL S. p. 186— ] 8a 

^The difference, or rather distinction between Plato and Lord Bacon is 
amply this: that philosQ|Khy being necessarily bi-polar, Plato treats prin- 
cipally of the truth, as it manifests itself at tiie ideid pole, as the science 
of intellect (L e. de mundo inteDigilMli) ; while Bacon confines himself fer 
the most part, to the same truth, as it is manifested at the other, or mate- 
rial pole, as the science of nature (i. e. de mundo sensibili). It is as ne- 
cessary, therefore, that Plato should direct his inquiries chiefly to those 
olijective truths that exist in and fbr the intellect alone, the images and 
reiHresentatives of which we construct fer ourselves by figure, number, and 
word ; as that Lord Bacon should attach his main concern to the truths 
which have their signatures in nature, and which, (as he himself plainly 
and/ often asserts) may indeed be revealed to us ^rtmgk a&d tmlk, but never 
&y the aeDO&Bf or the fecuky of sense. Othenfvise, indeed, instead of be- 
ing more objective than the fenner (which they are not in any sense, both 
being in this respect the same), they would be kss so, and in feet, incapa- 
ble of being insulated fit>m the ^Idola tribes qute fn ipsi natur& humani 
fimdata.sunt, atque in ips& tribu seu gente hominum : cum omnes percep- 
tiones tarn senses quam mentis, sunt ex analogic, hominis non ex analo- 
gic universi.'' (N. O. xli.) Hence, too, it will not surprise us, that Plato 
so often calls ideas living laws, in which the mind has its whole true be- 
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ing and peimanence ; or that Bacon vice vers^, names the laws of nature, 
ideat ; and represents what we have, in a former part of this disqoisitioil, 
called fads of science and Central phmomtnoy as agnatures, impressions, 
and symbols (^ ideas. A distinguii^able power self-affirmed, and seen in 
its unity with the Eternal Essence, is, according to Pkto, an Idea: and 
the discipline, by which the human mind is purified fit>m its idols (ct^oaZa), 
and raised to the contemplation of Ideas, and thence to the secure and 
evw-progressive, though never-ending, investigation of truth and reality 
by scientific method, comprehends what the same philosopher so highly 
extols under the title of Dialectic. According to Lord Bacon, as descri- 
bing the same truth seen fit>m the opposite point, and applied to natural 
philosophy^ an idea would be defined as — ^Intuitio rave inventio, quee in 
perceptione senses non est (ut quse purse et sicci luminis Intellectioni est 
propria) idearum divince mentis, prout in creaturis per signaturas suassese 
palefiu^iant That (saith the judicious Hooker) which dotb assign to each 
thing the kind, that which determines the fivroe and power, that which 
doth appoint the form and measure of working, the same we tenn a Law. 

The Ftiend, vol 3. p. 210— 2ia 

To do justice to the subject of the last extract the whole Essay should 
have been inserted, but much of it would be alien to the main purpose of 
the note. I trust however, what is here said of the coincidence of the 
philosophy of Bacon with that of Plato, will awaken the curiorfty of some 
who have been taught to consider them as directly opposed, and lead them 
to read all that is said upon this subject in the Friend, voL 3. Essays 7 
and 8. If he do so, or take the pains to examine the subject at his Idsure 
by comparing the works of those great men, he will be convinced, that at 
least many of the prevailing notions, respecting the philosophy of Plato, 
could have originated only in ignorance or misrepresentation. Though 
his works are often spoken of, and his doctrines alluded to, by Stewart, I 
remember but few instances, in which he refers to particular passages^ 
and in these he does it on the authority of others. Now to say nothing 
of what might be considered in any man the presumption, at least the in- 
expediency, of writing and publishing a work of general metaphysics, 
without first becoming acquainted with works on the subject so long and 
widely celebrated, as those of Plato, it was certamly incumbent on him to 
speak of what he had not read with extreme caution. That he has not 
been sufficiently guarded in the representations which he makes of lia- 
to's doctrines, is apparent even to those who have but a idight acquaint- 
ance with the original ; and there can be no doubt, that l^th he and Br. 
Reid entirely misapprehended the general character of his philosophy. 
One of the few references to particular passages is made, in the beginning 
of his chapter on perception, to the 7th Book of Plato's Republic, ^in 
which," he says, ^he compares the process of the mind in perception to 
that of a person in a cave, who sees not external objects themselves^ but 
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only dieir shadowB." Now let any scholar, who has studied Bacon's No- 
vum Organum, and can construe a sentionce of G]:eek, read the passage 
refeired to, and compare it i/vith the latter part of the 6ch Book, and he 
will find, instead of a fanciful account of the process of perception, some- 
thing indeed about a penKMi in a cave, into which the ahadows of objects 
are thrown, but designed to illustrate a subject entirely different By 
comparing it with the Novum Organum, he will be confinced, that Plato 
is here exhibiting the difficulties and obstructions, which the reason, vaf , 
(lux intellecti^s, lumen siccum) finds, in its seaivh after truth and in the 
contemplation of idecuy from the unreal phanUunu^ and deceptive idoU^ 
MidttAa^ (idola tribt!is, speciis, fori, theatri of Ld. Bacon) of the senses and 
the understanding. I refer to Uiis as an instance merely, by which eveiy 
one may verify for himself the above charges- of ignorance and misappre- 
hension. 

I have been willing to dwell the longer on this subject, because it is obvi- 
ously one of great practical importance to the cause of education among us. 
If it be a fact,.that the system of Plato, and tha of Lord Bacon, are essen- 
tially one and the same, and that both have been grossly misapprehended, 
while a system of superficial and idea-less materialism has been unwar- 
rantably associated with the name and authority of the latter, it is surely 
time for the students in our Colleges and Universities to seek a knowledge 
of Plato's ideaSf and of Bacon's lawsj from Plato and Ld. Bacon themsdves, 
rather than from the popular philosophers of the day. 

A considerable portion of the Appendix to this Volume will be found to 
hff^e a bearing upon the subject of this note.^ — ^Am. £d.] 

[61] p. 119. 

In a letter to a Friend on the mathematical Atheists of the French Re- 
volution, La Lande and others, or rather on a young man of distinguished 
abilities, but an avowed and proselyting Partizan of their Tenets, I conclu- 
ded with these words: *^The man who will believe nothing but by force 
of demonstrative evidence (even tliough it is strictly demonstrable that the 
demonstrability required would countervene all the purposes of the Truth 
in question, all that render the belief of the same desirable or obligstoiy) 
is not in a state of mind to be reasoned with on any subject But if he 
fhrther denies the /M of the Law of Conscience, and the essential difier- 
©nce between Right and Wrong, I confess, he puzzles me. I cannot with- 
out gross inconsistency appeal to his Conscience and Moral Sense, or I 
riiouia admonish him that, as an honest man, he ought to advertise hhaself 
with a Cavete omnes ! Scelus sum. And as an honest man mjivel^ ^ 
dare not advise him on prudential grounds to keep his opinions secret, lei^t 
I should make myself his accomplice, and^ hdping him on with a Wraf- 
rascal. 
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[Many penooBy who have nerer carefbUy leflected apon the fnnmdip of 
their belief m the Being and Attributes of God, or leamed to dietingotth 
between those which are aubjecdye, in the reason and consdence, and to 
be learned by reflection, (see note 10) and those which are objective, in the 
order and apparent p urpose discovered in the worid without, may at ftnt 
be surprised at the declarations of the author in the pasEoge, to which tins 
note belongs. A carefbl examination howerer, of all his language respect- 
ing this subject and topics neatly connected with it, in this passage, in 
notes 43 and 59, and in the Appendix, will satisfy tiiem, I think, not only 
Ast his TiewB are not designed, but that they have no tendency to vreek- 
en and unsettle our fidth. According to his view of the subject, the true 
and abiding gitmnd of all efficient and liviag faith in the Being and Attri- 
butes of the one holy, aD-perfect and personal God, is to be found not io 
data, facts gwtn (see p. 177) fiom without, but by reflecting on and deve- 
loping the invraid and inalienable law of otu* ovm rationtd and personal 
being. The idea of God being thus formed, and a coirespondihg object- 
ive reality beUeved in, on other grounds, such a woiic as Paley's Natural 
Theology may do much to illustrate his power and dtiD, as manifested in 
the works of his hands, but could never prove to the satisfaction of a mind 
really sceptical tiie existence of a first cause corresponding to the rational 
idea of God. Is it not indeed a fact, notwithstanding the abundant com- 
mendation bestowed upon the work of Dr. Paley, the dependence placed 
upon it in our systems of instruction, and the assertion, that a mind un- 
satisfied with this argument is not to be satisfied at all — ^is it not a &ct, I 
say, that many young men of ingenuous minds, but at the same time lo- 
gical and critical in tiieir enquiries, are left unsatisfied with the results of 
tiie work. I fear there are many who, having been taught that this is the 
great and triumphant argument, the sure ground, on which a belief in the 
existence of God depends, find their fiiith rather weakened h^ it than con- 
firmed, or at best lose more in regard to their vievra <^ his character, than 
they gain in their belief of his existence. It enters, we must remember, 
into the very nature of the argument, which Paley has developed, and 
perhaps no one could have done it more justice, the argument firom efTeelB 
to their causes, I mean, that we ean only infer the existence of a cause 
adequate to the production of the effect Now what is the efifect, finr 
wfcdeh Dr. Paley seeks a cause, and firom which he infers the existence of 
God ? Simply the manifeistadon of design, of an intelligent, periiaps also 
a benevolent purpose, in the worics of nature. The cause therefore, accor- 
ding to Dr. Paley, is an intelligent, probably a benevolent cause ; a' 
or a power capable of forethought, of forming a purpose and of 
means to the accomplishment of its purpose. So &r too as we can judge, 
and so for as the practical purposes of the argument are concerned, this 
causative agency is unlimited in the choice of its ends, and carries them 
into effect with infinite power and skill. Tliis seems to me to be a fair 



fltetramic of dM ii^reoce even in Dr. Paky'e view of the ecdbjeot But 
does the cause thus infemd answer to our idea of an aU-peiiect and per- 
sonal God? 

To cme aequauited with the distinctions unfolded by Goferidge in subse- 
quent parts of this work, it would convey my view of the subject, to say 
that the cause here inlferred corresponds in kind to the powera of the un- 
derstanding and the fiusulty of selection, but does not necessarSy invirfve 
acc(»ding to the terms oi the argument the distinguishing attributes of 
personalis, viz. reason, self-conciousness, and l&ee-wiU* But as die lead- 
er is not Buppoeed to have adopted those distincticMis, I beg him to con- 
sider whether we have not experience, that a power, the same tn kind 
with that to which Dr. Paley^s argument, if taken stiicdy, leads us, may 
exist indq[)endendy and free Irom any su{^M)eed conjunction with the at- 
tributes, whatever they are, which constitute personality. For pcoo^ that 
we have, I refer him to the passage of this woik in pp. 137 — 154, and if in 
eonnexion with this he will carefully and candidly reflect on the notion 
which he attaches to the words person and perscmahty, and why it is, that 
his reason revolts at the thou^t of addressing a brute, as a personal and' 
responsiUe being, however remarkable his poweis may be as a hnde^ he 
cannot but be* convinced, that there is gomeOdng in personalky and the at- 
tributes constituting it, which lays the ground of a most sacred and invio- 
lable distinction. He will be convinced that no possible additi<m to the 
degree of those powers, which belong in common to rational and irrational 
beings, could ever invest a brute agent with the attributes of personality ; 
that there must therefore be a difference in kind, and not in degree only, 
between those beings to which the notion of personality attaches, and 
those to which we cannot apply it- without a conscious feeling of its ab- 
surdity ; and that there must be a very great defect and inadequacy in an 
argument for the existence of God, which proves at best only the exis- 
tence of a powerj which may or may not co-exist with personality. 

In his chapter on the personality of the Divine Being, Dr. Paley says : 
^ CONTRIVANCE, if established, appears to. me to prove every thing, which 
we wish to prove. Amongst other things it proves the personMy of the 
Deity. That, which can contrive, which can design, must be a person.** 
Now let me ask any reader to examine the proofs referred to above, or to 
recall the facts of his own experience, and say, Whether irrational, brute 
beings do not contrioty whedier they do not dtmgn^ whether diey do not 
percewty an tndy prowdt means^ and direct them to their end ; and whether, 
if diey can and do manifest these powers, it will follow that they are per- 
sons. If it be a diflerence of degrees merely, there is surely fer less dif> 
ference between brutes and men, than between man and his creator; and 
there could not be the absurdity, which we should nevertheless be con- 
scious of committing, in extending the term to them. If it be not a dif- 
ference of degrees, if personality involves a difference in kind, and a dif- 
ference, which is the ground of a vast and most sacred distinction, then 
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Dr. Paley'g argument seems to me to fiill &r short of proring the exist- 
ence of a being corresponding to the rational idea of God. 

The truth is the argument from effect to cause in this case, as presented 
by Dr. Paley, includes two distinct things. It infers JM the existence of 
a cause adequate to the effect This we do by virtue of a propositioiiy 
which, though synthetic, results from the inherent forms or laws of the 
human understanding, and is the necessaiy ground of experience. (See 
note 67], But secondly it infers the existence of a cause corresponding m 
its subjective character^ or as it is in itself^ to the character of the effect, or at 
least of a cause analogous to kn6wn causes, which produce similar effects. 
Now the question arises, whether in either case the inference is authorized 
or reqiured by the same laws of thought in the imder^tanding, as the first in- 
ference. We see certain efiects, means adapted to ends &c., where the cau- 
sative agency is put forth by men, by rational, personal agents. We disco- 
ver similar effects in the works of nature, which must be traced to an invisi- 
ble, unknoum cause. How far are we directed by the authority of reason, 
or required by the laws of the understanding, to infer the nature of the 
cause here jQrom the nature of the effect, or fom the similarity of the efiects 
in the two cases to infer a similarity of the unknown cause to that which 
is known? Dr. Paley's inference is, that the unknown cause is an intelUgent, 
personal agent, corresponding in kind to the highest known agency, which 
produces similar efiects. But we have seen, • I think, that similar efiects 
may be produced by a power inferior in kind, neither rational, nor person- 
al How then do we know, qr how can we learn by this process of ar- 
guing, that the unknown cause of those effects, which Dr. Paley has ex- 
hibited, that the mysterious and dread ground of being in all, that exists 
and that we call nature, is not a necessitated as well as a necessary Being 
or that it is even self-conscious and intelligent. 

If now, as I trust will be the case, the reader shrinks with a conscious 
feeling of dread and abhorrence from such a conclusion, as impiousj I 
would earnestly beg of him not to charge it upon me, and at the same time 
warn him not to ascribe the feeling, which such a conclusion would awa- 
ken, to any convictions of the being and attributes of a personal God, 
which the supposed strength and influence of Paley's argument may have 
been thought to produce. That i&ith in the Being of €rod, and that rever- 
ence for his holy and perfect character, in virtue of which we shrink from 
atheism, as a violation of our moral being, as absurd and impious^ lie far 
deeper, than those convictions of the mere understandmg, " the faculty 
judging according to sense," which may have been derived from the argu- 
ment in question. — ^Am. En.] 

[52] p. 124. 

Virium ct proprietatum, quae non nisi de Sufrstautibus predicari possunt, 
forinis fft^erstantibus Attributio, est Svferstitio. 
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[63] p. 128. 



See pp. 43—44. 



[The reader is requested to connect with the subject of this Aphorism 
and Comment, also note 29, and the passage in the text at pp. 206 — 218, 
To those, who wish to examine closely the creed of the author, it will be 
of use also to refer here to the whole article on Redemption, beginning at 
p. 184.— Am. En.] 

[54] p. 134. 

[The following is the passage referred to in the text extracted fiom his 
first Lay Sermon or the Statesman's ManuaL — ^Am. Ed.] 

<< In nothing is Scriptural history more strongly contrasted with the his* 
tones of highest note in the present age, than in its fi'eedom from the hol- 
lowness of abstractions. While the latter present a shadow-fight of Things 
and Quantities, the former gives us the history of Men, and balances the 
important influence of individual Minds with the previous state of the 
national morals and manners, in which, as constituting a specific suscep- 
tibility, it presents to us the true cause both of the Iniifience itself and of 
the Weal or Woe that were its Consequents. How should it be other- 
wise ? The histories and political economy of the present and preceding 
century partake in the general contagion of its mechanic philosophy, and 
jare the produd of an unenlivened generalizing Understanding. In the 
Scriptures they are the living educU of the Imagination ; of that reoonei» 
ling and mediatcny power, which incorporating the Reason in Images of 
the Sense, and organizing (as it were) the flux of the Senses by the per- 
manence and self-circling energies of the Reason, gives birth to a system 
of symbols, harmonious in themselves, and consubstantial with the truths^ 
of which they are the conductora. These are the Wheels which Ezekid 
beheld, when the hand of the Lord was up6n him, and he saw visions of 
God as he sate among the captives by the river of Chebar. fFkUhenoever 
the Spirit was to go^ the toheda Ufentj and ffdther was Huir spirit to go: for 
the spirit of the living creatvre was in the wheds also. The truths and the 
syn^ols that represent them move in conjunction and form the living cha- 
riot that bears up (for vs) the throne of the Divine Humanity. Hence, by 
a derivative, indeed, but not a divided, influence, and though in a second- 
ary yet in more than a metaphorical sense, die Sacred Book ia woriJiily 
intitled the word of god. Hence too, its contents present to us the stream 
of time continuous as Life and a symbol of Eternity, inasmuch as the 
Past and the Future are virtually contained in the Present. Accoiding 
therefore to our relative position on its banks the Sacred History becomes 
prophetic, the Sacred Prophecies historical, while the power and substance 
of both inhere in its Laws, its Promises^ and its Conuninadons* In the 
Scriptures therefore both Facts and Persons must of necessity have a two- 
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fold ngnificance, a past and a ftiture, a temporary and a perpetual, a par- 
ticular and a universal application. They must be at once PoitrailB and 
Ideab. 

Eheu! paupertina philosoj^ia in peupeitinam religionem ducit: — ^A 
hunger-bitten and idea-less philosophy naturally produces a starveling and 
comfonless religion. It is among the miseries of the present age thai it 
recognizes no medium between JMeral and MetaphofieaL Faith is ei- 
ther to be buried in the dead letter, or its name and honors usurped by 
a counterfeit product of the mechanical understanding, which in the 
blindness of self-complacency confounds symbols with aixegobies. Now 
an Allegoiy is but a translation of abstract notions into a picture-language 
which is itself nothing but an abstraction from objects of the senses ; the 
principal being more worthless even than its phantom proxy, both alike 
unsubstantial, and the former shapeless to boot On the other hand a Sym- 
bol (h ki* ^ti ravniyoptxov) is characterized by a translucence of the Special 
in the Individual, or of the General in the Especial, or of the Univensal in 
die General. Above all by the translucence of the Eternal through and 
in the Temporal. It always partakes of the Reality which It renders in- 
telligible ; and while it enunciates the whole, abides itself as a living part 
in that Unity, of which it is the representative. The other are but empty 
echoes which the fkncy arbitrarily associates with apparitions of matter, 
less beautiful but not less shadowy than the sloping orchard or hill-side 
pasture-field seen in the transparent lake below. Alas ! for the flocks that 
are to be led fbrth to such pastures ! ^E ahatt even be as idun (he hungry 
drtamdhj and hehoid! he eaUtk; hut he waketh and Ms soul is empty : or as 
whenUietkb^drtecmethjOndbehMhednrikeih: hdheawakeUiandisfaint!^ 
(Isaiah xxix. 8.) O ! that we would seek for the bread which was given 
fkom heaven, that we should eat thereof and be strengthened ! O that we 
would draw at the well, at which the flocks of our forefadiers had living 
water drawn for them, even that water which, instead of mocking the 
thirst of him to whom it was given, becomes a well within himself spring- 
ing up to lifo everlasting ! 

When we reflect how large a part of our present knowledge and civil- 
ization Lb owing, directly or indirectly, to the Bible ; when we are com- 
pelled to admit, as a flict of history, that the Bible has been the main Lev- 
er by which the moral and intellectual character of Europe has been rais- 
ed to its present comparative height ; we should be struck, methinks, by 
the marked and prominent difference of this Book fix)m the works which it 
is now the flishion to quote as guides and authorities in morals, politics 
and history. I will point out a few of the excellencies by which the one 
is distinguished, and shall leave it to your own judgment and recollection 
to perceive and apply the contrast to the productions of highest name in 
these latter daya In the Bible every agent appears and acts as a self-sub- 
sisdng individual ; each has a life of its own, and yet all are one life. The 
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ekmentt of necesrity and me-wiH are reconciled in the higher power of 
an omnipresent Pr^^vidence, that iMvdeetinates the whole in the moral 
freedom of the integral parts. Of this the BiUe never suffers iis to lose 
sight. The root is never detached from the ground. It is God every 
where : and all creatures conform to his decrees, the righteous by perfor- 
mance of ^tae law, the disobedient by the sufferance of the penalty •** 
[3ee also notes93 and 66.— -Am. En.] 

[55] p. 135. 

[The Essay m the Friend referred to m the text, will be found entire 
in note 59^ and the Appendix to the Statesman's Manual, in the Appendix 
to this volumew^-AM. Ed.] 

[56] p. 136. 

There is this advantage in the occaaonal use of a newly nunted 
term or title expressing the doctrinal schemes of particular sects or parties, 
that it avoids the inconvenience that presses on ehher side, whether we 
adopt the name which the Party itself has taken up to express it's peculiar 
tenets by, or that by which the same Party is designated by its opponents. 
If we take the latter, it most often happens that either the persons are 
invidiously aimed at in the designation of the principles, or that the name 
implies some consequence or occasional accompaniment of the principles 
denied by the parties themselves, as applicable to them collectively. On 
the other hand, convinced as I am, that current appellations ai« never 
whoDy indifferent or inert ; and that, when employed to express the cha- 
racteristic Belief or Object of a rdigious confederacy, they exert on the 
Many a great and constant, though insensible, influence ; I cannot but fear 
tiiat in adopting the former I may be sacrificing the interests of Truth be- 
yond what the duties of courtesy can demand or justify* In a tract published 
in the year 1816, 1 have stated my objections to the word Uniiarian$: as a 
name which in its proper sense can belong only to the Maintainen of the 
Truth impugned by the persons, who have chosen it as their designation. 
**For UnUy or Unition, and indistinguishable Vmcihf or sameness, are 
incompatible terms. We never speak of the Unity of Attraction, or the 
Unity of Repulsion ; but of the Unity of Attraction tmd Repulsion in each 
corpuscle. Indeed, the essential diversity of the conceptions, Unity and 
Sameness, was among the elementary principles of the old Lo^cians; and 
Leibnitz in his critique on Wissowatius has ably exposed the sophisms 
grounded on the confusion of the two terms. But in the exclusive sense, 
in which the name. Unitarian, is appropriated by the Sect, and in which 
they mean it to be understood, it is a presumptuous Boast and an unchari- 
table calumny. No one of the Churches to which they on this article of 
the Christian Faith stand opposed, Greek or Latin, ever adopted the term, 
Trini--or Tri^uni-tarians as their ordinary and proper naine : and had it 
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been otherwise, yet Unity is aaBuredfy no logical Opposte to Tri-unity, 
which expreasly inchides it He triple Affiance is a Ibftiori Alliance. 
The true designation of their characteristic Tenet, and which would ran- 
ply and inofien«TeIy express a &ct admitted on afl sides, is Fsilanthroplsm 
or the assertion of the mere humanity of Christ" 

I dare not hesitate to avow my regret, that any scheme of doctrines or 
tenets ^ouM be the subject of penal law: thou^ lean eaoly con- 
ceive, that any scheme, however excellent in itself may be propagated, 
and however fiJse or injurious, may be assailed, in a manner and by 
means that would make the Advocate ot Assailant justly punifiliable. But 
then it is the manner, the meangj that constitute the Orimie, The merit or 
demerit of the Opinions themselves depends on their originating and de- 
termining causes, which may difier in every difierent Believer, and are 
certainly known to Him alone, who commanded us— Judge not, lest ye be 
judged. At all events^ in the present state of the Law, I do not see where 
we can begin, or where we can stop, without inconsistency and conse- 
quent hardship. Judging by all that we can pretend to kinow or are en- 
titled to infer, who among us will take on himself to deny that the late 
Dr. Priestley was a ^ood and benevolent man, as sincere in his love, as he 
was intrepid and indefatigable in his pursuit, of Truth? Now let us con- 
struct three parallel tables, the first containing the Articles of Belief moral 
and theological, maintained by the venerable Hooker, as the representative 
pf the Established Church, each article being distinctly lined and number- 
ed; the second the Tenets and Persuasions of Lord Herbert, as the repre- 
sentative of the platonizing Deists; and the third, those of Dr. Priesdey. 
Let the points, in which the second and third agree with or differ fit)m 
the .first, be considered as to the comparative number modified by the 
comparative weight and importance of the several points — and let any 
competent and upright Man be appointed the Arbiter, to decide according 
to his best judgement, without any reference to the truth of the opinions, 
which of the two differed fix)m the first more widely! I say this, well 
aware that it would be abundantly more prudent to leave it unsaid. But 
I say it in the conviction, that the liberality in the adoption of admitted 
mignomera in the naming of doctrinal systems, if only they have been 
negatively legalized, is but « an equivocal proof of fiberality towards the 
persona who dissent fraia us. On the contrary, I more than suspect that 
the former liberality does in too many men arise fi-om a latent pre-dispo- 
sition to transfer their reprobation and intolerance fiom the Doctrines to 
the Doctors, fit>m the Belief to the Believers. Indecency, Abuse, Scoffing 
on subjects dear and awful to a'multitude of our fellow-citizens — ^Appeals 
to the vanity, appetites, and malignant passions of ignorant and incompe- 
tent judges — ^these are flagrant overt-acts, condemned by the Law written 
in the heart of every honest man, Jew, Turk, and Christian. These are 
points respecting which the humblest honest man feels it his duty to hold 
himself in&Uible, and dares not hesitate in giving utterance to the verdict 



of his eomcienoe, in the Jufy-box as fearl^ss^ sa hy . his fireside. It is fv 
otherwise with respect to matters of faith and inward conviction: and 
with respect to then I say — ^Tolierate no Belief, that you judge false and of 
injurious tendency : and anralgn no Believer. The. Man is more and other 
than his Belief: and God only knows, how small or how large a part of 
him the Belief in question may be, for good or for evil. Resist eveiy 
&lse doctrine: and call no man heretic. The &lae doctrine does not 
necessarily make the man a heretic ; but an evil hc^ can make any doc- 
trine hereticaL 

Actuated by these principles, I have objected to a fiJs^ and deceptive 
designation in the ease of one System. Persuaded, that the doctrines, 
enumerated' in p. 137*«-128, ave not only tutniiid to the Christian lleligior, 
but those which contra-distinguiah the religion jbs CkrisUan, I merely 
rqfeai this persuasion in an other form, when I assert, that (in my sense of 
the word, ChristiaB) unitaiianism is not Christianity. But do I say, that 
those, who call themselves Unitarians, are not Christians? God forbid! 
I would not think, much less promulgate, a- judgement at once so pre- 
sumptuous and so uncharitable. Let a friendly antagonist retort on mjf 
scheme of fidth, in the like manner: I shall respect him all the inore for 
his consistency as a reasoner, and not confide the less in his kindness 
towards me as his Neighbour and Fellow-christian. This latter and most 
endearing name I scarcely know how to withhold even fix>m my fiiend, 
Htman Hurwitz, as often as I read what every itevererof Holy Writ and 
of the English Bible ought to read, his admirable Vindicije) Uebraicje! 
It has trembled on the verge, as it were, of xoiy lips, every time I have 
conversed with that pious, learned, strong-minded, and fiingle-hearted Jew, 
an Israelite indeed and without guile— 

Cujus cura sequi naturam, legibus uti, 
£t mentem vitiis, ora negare dohs ; 
Virtutes opibus, verum prseponere iaiso, 

Nil vacuum sensu dicere, nil facere. 
Post obitum vivam secum, secum requiescam, 
Nee fiat melior sors mea sorte sua! 

JFYom a poem oflEldebert on his Master^ 
the persecuted Berengcaius, 

Under the same feelings I conclude this Mi to R^leeium by applying 
the principle to another misnomer not less inappropriate and far more in- 
fluential. Of those, whom I have found miost reason to respect and value, 
many have been members of the Church of Rome: and certainly I did not 
honour those the least, who scrupled even in common parlance to call 
our Church a Reformed Church. A similar scruple would not, me thinks, 
disgrace a protestant as to the use of the words, Catholic or Roman 
CathoUc ; and if (tacitly at least, and in thought) he remembei-ed that the 
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Romigh Anti-cadjofic Church would more tnily expran dw fiMst—BMnialky 
to mark that the comiptkms m diadpline, doctrine, and praetiee do, for the 
ftr larger part, owe hoth their origin and peipetuation to the Ronuah 
Cmrf; and the local Tribunals of the C% of Rome; and neither are or ev- 
er have been CoAolfe, i« e.univerBa]9 throuf^ioat the Roman JElMificre, or 
even in the nHiole Latin or Weaneni Camreh and <^iili catholk, because 
no other Church acts on so nairow and eoBcommunicatiTe a piincipley or 
is characterized by such a jealoui^spirit of monopolj. Instead of aCath-, 
olic (universal) spirit it may be truly described as a spirit of particttlarisiii 
counterfeiting Cathdid^ by a n^gafwe totalirf and heretical selMreom- 
scription-rin the finlt instances cutting ofl^ and since then cutting hers^ 
ojff from, an the other members of ChristVi Body. For the rest, I think 
as that man of true catholic spirit and aposloiie seal, Richard Baxter, 
thought ; and my readers will thank me lor cimveying my refletetiobs in his 
own Winds, in the lolkming golden passages from his Iife,'Wtbfiil]y pub- 
lished from his own original MSS. t^ Mathew Sylvester, 1696." 

** My censures of the Baptists do much difl^ frran what they were 
at first I then thought, that their eirofs in the d^etrinm ^ /nM were 
their most dangerous mistakes. But now I am assured that theirmisez- 
pressions and misunderstanding us, with our mistakes of them and incon- 
venient expressions of our own opinions, have made the difference in 
most points appear much greater than it is; and that in some it is next to 
none at all. But the great and unrecondlable diflfetences lie in their 
Church Tyranny ; in the usurpations of their Hierarchy, and Priesthood, 
under the name of spiritual authority exercising a tempmral Lordship ; 
in their corruptions and abasement of God's Worship^ but above all in their 
systematic befriending of Ignorance and Vice. 

** At first I thought that Mr. Periuns well proved, that a Baptist cannot 
go beyond a reprobate ; but now I doubt not that God hath many sancti- 
fied ones among them who have received the true doctrine of Christianity 
80 practically that their contradictoiy errors are like a conquerable dose of 
poison which a healthfld nature doth overcome. And I can wvar hdUve 
that a man may not be taved by Uud return, tMik doA hud bring kSm lo ike 
tnielavtqf God and too heaoefdxf mind a$id life:nor ikai God teOl ever ead 
a Soul into htU, that trubf lovetk fttm. Also at first it would disgrace any 
doctrine with me if I did but hear it called Popery and anti-christian ; 
but I have long learned to be more impartial, and to know that Satan can 
use even the names of Popery and Antichrist, to bring a truth into sus- 
picion and discredit"— Baxter's Life, part I. p. 131. 

[57] p. US. 

According as we attend more or less to the differenees, the Sort becomes, 
of course, more or less comprehensive. Hence there arises for the system- 
atic Naturalist the necessity of subdividing the Sorts into Orders, Claases, 
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Fanuliofl^ Ice.: all wliicb, however^ lesolve themaehre* for the mere Logi- 
eian. into the ^ncieption of Genua and Speciea, t. e* the comi»ehendingi 
and the comprehended* 

[58] p. 144. 

Were it not aoy how eooid the iiiat eompaiiaen hafe been poniUe? It 
woiddinvohretheabBimfiqrofnieamuingathingtiyilBd£ Butif weilzen 
some one thing, the length of our own ibol» or of our hand and wm fiom 
the elbow joint, it ia evident that in orrier to do thia we moat have the con- 
ception of Meaaure. Now theae antecedent and moat general ConoeptioaB 
are what ia meant by the conadtuentybnaff of die UndeiatBOiding: we call 
them wnMuent because they are not acquired by the Undemanding, but' 
are implied in its constitution. As rational^ might a Cirele be said to ae- 
quire a centre and cireumference, as the Understanding to acipiire theae 
its inherent farms^ or ways of conceiving. Hiia ia what Leibmtz meant, 
when to the old adage of die Peripatetics^ Nihil in intellectd quod noii 
prius in Sensd ( There ia nothing in the Understanding not derived fion 
the Sensea, or—There is nothing otmcdved that waa not previeaaly jwr- 
ceived); he repfied— pneter intellectum ipaum (excqit the understanding 
itself). 

And here let me remaik ibr once and all: whoever would r^fkd to any 
purpose — whoever is in earnest in his pursuit of Self-knowledge, aiid of 
one €lt the principal meana to this^ an insii^t into the meaning of the 
words he uses and the difierent meanings propeiiy or improperiy conveyed 
by one and the aame word, according as it is used in the Schools or the 
Market, according as the kind or a hig^ dagnt ia intended (ex. gr. Heat, 
Weighs &c. as employed scientifically, emnpared with the aame woid 
used popularly— whoever, I say, aerioudy proposes this as his Ol>|etft, 
must so fiur overcome his dislike of pedantry, and his dread of being sneered 
at as a Pedant, as not to quarrel with an uncouth word or {rfirase, tiA he is 
quite sure that some other and more fiunihar would not only have expressed 
the preeUe meaning with equal clearness^ but have been as likely to draw 
his attention to Udi meaning exclusively. The ordioaiy language of a 
PhUoeopher in conversation or popular wirings, compared with the Ian* 
guage he uses in strict reasoning, is aa feis Watch compared with the 
Chronometer in his Observatory. He sets the former by die Town-clock, 
or even, perhaps, by the Dutch clock in las kitchen, not because he be- 
lieves it right, but because his neighbours and his Cook go by it To al^ 
ford the reader an opportunity fi>r exercising tho fortiearanoe here recom^ 
mended, I turn back to the phrase, *^ost general Conceptions^" and eb» 
serve, that in strict and severe propriety of language I should have said 
genaraljpc or gmenfic-niheT than general, and Concipiences or Ckmeq^Hve 
Acts rather than conceptions. 

It is an old Complaint, that a Man of Genius no sooner appears. 
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but the Host of Dunces are up in anns to repel the invadittg Alien. This 
obeervadon would have made more converts to its truth, I suspect, had k 
been worded more dispassionately, and with a less contemptuous antithe- 
sis. For ** Dunces" ht us substitute ^ the Many,*^ or the * ivros «o0/to('* 
{OUi tDorid) of the Apostle, and we riiall perhaps find no great difficulty m 
lUscoufitiDg for the ftct. To airive at the roctf indeed, and last Grotmd of 
the problem, it w^luld be necessaiy to investigate the nature and efiects 
Af the sense of Difference on the human mind where it is not held in 
check by Reason andRellecticMi. We need not go to the savage tribes of 
Noith America, or the yet ruder Natives of the Indian I^es, to ]|eam how 
sUf^ a degree of Difierence will, in uncultured nunds, caU up a sense of 
DiVQTsiQr, an inward perplexity and contradiction, as if the Strangers 
were and yet were not of the same kind with themselves. Who has not 
had occasion to observe the effect which the gesticulations and nasal tones 
of a Frenchnum produce on^our own Vulgar? Here we may see the 
•origin snd primaiy import of our ^ UnkMnui.^ It is a sense of Unkind, 
«nd not the mere negation but the positive Opposite of the sense of HmL 
. Alienatk>n, aggravated now by fear, now by contempt, and not seldom by 
a mixture of both, aversion, hatred, enmity, are so many successive shapes 
of its growth and metamorphosis. In application to the present case, it is 
sufficient to say, that Pindar's renuuk on sweet Music holds equally true 
of Geqius: as many as are not delighted by it are disturbed, perple;Eed, 
Irritated. The beholder eith^ recognizes it as a projected Form of his 
own Being, that moves before him with a Gloiy round its head, or recoils 
fiom it as fiom a Spectre. But this speculation would lead us too fiir ; we 
. must be content with having referred to it as the ultimate ground of the 
fiict) and pass to the. more obvious and proximate causes. And as the first 
I would rank . the person's ,not understanding what yet he expects to un- 
deistand, and . as if he had a right to do so. An original Mathematical 
Woric, or any- other that requires peculiar and (so. to say) technical marks 
and symbols, will excite no uneasy feelings — ^iiot in the mind of a compe 
tmit Reader, fiir he understands it; and not with others, because they nei 
ther expect nor are expected to understand it The second place we may 
assign to the Afisunderstanding, which is almost sure to follow in cases 
where the incompetent person, finding no outward marks (Diagrams, ar- 
. bitfary signs, and the like) to inform him at first sight, that the subject is 
one which he does. not pretend to understand, and to be ignorant of which 
. does not detract fipom his estimation as a man of abilities generally, wtU 
attach some meaning to what he hears or reads ; and as he is out of hu- 
mour with the Author, it will most often be such a meaning as he can 
quairel with and exhibit in a ridiculous or ofiTensive point of view. 

But above all, the whole World almost of Minds, as fiir as regards intel- 
lectual efibrts, may be divided into two classes of the Busy-indolent and 
Lazy-indolent. To both alike all Thinking is painful ; and all attempts to 
rouse them to think, whether in the re-examination of their existing Con- 
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victionfl^ or for the reception of new light, are irritating. ''It meof all be 
very deep. and clever ; hut really one ought to be quite. 4aure of it beibrB 
one wrenches one's brain to find out what it is. I take up a Book as a 
Conjipanion) with whom .1 can have an easy cheerful chit-chat on what we 
both know beforehand, or else matters of &et. . In our l^ure hours we 
have a right to relaxation and amusement." 

. Well I but in their studioua hours, when their Bow is to be bent, when 
they are apud. AfysaSf or amidst the Muses ? Alas ! it is just the same ! 
The same craving for amuaement t. e. to be away firom the Muses! for re- 
laxaHont i, e. the unbending of a Bow which in &ct had never been strung ! 
There are two ways of obtaining their applause. The first is : Enable 
them to reconcile in one and the same occupation the love of Sloth ^nd the 
hatred of vacancy ! Gratify indolence, and yet save them fit>m Emwi — 
in plain English, from themselves ! For, spite of their antipathy to dru rea- 
ding, the Ij^eepipg company with themselves is^ . after all, the insufiierable 
annoyance : and the true secret of their dislike tp a work of Thought and 
Inquiry lies in its tendency to make them acquainted with their own per* 
manent Being. The other road to their fiivour is to introduce to them 
their own thoughts and predilections, tricked put in the J!ne language, in 
which it would gratify their vanity to express tj^e^ in their own conver* 
versatipn, and with which they can imagine themselves showing off: and 
this (as has been elsewhere remarked) is the characte^ristic dijBTerence be- 
tween the second-rate Writers of the last two or three generations, and 
the same class under Elizabeth and the Stuarts. In the latter we find the 
most fer-fetched and singular thoughts in the simplest and most native 
language ; in the former the most obvious and conunon-place thoughts in 
the most fiir-fetched and motley language. But lastly, and as the sine qu4 
non of their patronage, a sufficient arc must be left for the Reader's mind 
to osciUaie in — ^freedom of choice, 

To make the shifting cloud be what you please, ■ 

save only where the attraction of Curiosity determines the line of Motion 
The Attention myst not be fastened down : and this every work of Gen- 
ius, not simply narrative, must do before it can be justly aj^reciated. 

In former times a popular work meant one that adapted the results of 
studious Meditation or scientific Research to the capacity of the People, 
presenting in the Concrete, by instances and examples, what had been as- 
certcdned in the Abstract and by discovery of the Law. J^ow on the other 
hand, that is a popular Work which gives back to the People their own 
errors and prejudices, and flatters the Many by creating them, under the 
tide of TH£ PUBLIC, into a supreme and inappellable Tribunal of intellectu- 
al Excellence. P. S. in a continuous work, the firequent insertion and 
length of Notes would need an Apology : in a book of Aphorisms and de- 
tached Comments none is necessary, it being understood beforehand, that 
the Sauce and the Garnish are to occupy the greater part of the Dish. 

S. T. C. 
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[69] p. 146. 

Take a femiliiir iBustration. My Sight and Touch convey to me a 
certain impression, to which my Understanding applies it's pre-conceptions 
(cone^litua amieeedenteg ef genatdUdnU) of Quantity and Relation, and thus 
refen it to the Class and Name of three-cornered Bodies— we will sup- 
pose it the Iron of a Tuif-spade . It comparesthe sides^ and finds that 
any two measured as one are greater than the third | and according to a 
law of the imagination, there arises a {Mesumption that in all other Bodies 
of the same figare(i e. three-cornered and equilateral) the same proporticm 
exists. After this, the senses have been directed succesavely to a number 
of three-cornered bodies ofuneqwd sides — and in these too the same pro- 
portion hais been fi>und without exception till at length it becomes a 
fact of experieneej that in aR Triangles, hitherto seen,* the two sides are 
greater than the third ; and there will exist no ground or analogy ibr an- 
ticipating an exception to a Rule, generalized fix>m so vast a number of 
particular instances. So far and no fiirther could the Understanding cany 
us : and as far as this ''the fiiculty, judging according to sense," ccmducts 
many of the inferior animals, if not in the same, yet instances analogous 
and fiilly equivalent 

The Reason supersedes the whole process: and on the first conception 
presented by the Understanding in consequence of the first sight of a tri- 
angular Figure, of whatever sort it might chance to be, it afiSrms with an 
assurance incapable of fiiture increase, with a perfect eerfott^y, that in all 
possible Triangles any two of the inclosing Lines vnU and imui be greater 
than the third. In short, Understanding in its highest form of Experienoe 
remains commensurate with the experimental notices of the senses, finom 
which it is generalized. Reason, on the other hand, either predeterminee 
Experience, or avails itself of a past Experience to supersede its necessity 
in aU fiiture time ; and afiirms truths which no Sense could perceive, nor 
Experiment verify, nor Experience confirm. 

Yea, this is the test and character of a truth so afiirmed, that in its own 
proper form it is ineoneeicahle. For to concewe is a fimction of the Under- 
standing, whidb can be exercised only on subjects subordinate thereto. 
And yet to the forms of the Understanding all truth must be reduced, that 
is to be fixed as an object of reflection, and to be rendered expreuibU, 
And here we have a second test and sign of a truth so affirmed, that it can 
come forth out of the moulds of tiie Understanding only in the disguise of 
two contradictory conceptions, each of which is partially true, and the 
conjunction of both conceptions becomes the representative or exprestum 
(rrtiie exponent) of a truth beyond conception and inexpresnble. Exam- 
ples. Before Abraham was, I am, — God is a Circle whose centre it eveiy 
where and circumference no where. — ^The Soul is all in eveiy part. 

If this appear extravagant, it is an extravagance which no man can in- 
deed learn fit>m another, but which (were this possible) I might have 
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learnt from Plato, Kepler, and Bacon; from Luther, Hooker, Pascal, 
Leibnitz, and Fenelon. But in this last paragraph I have, I see, un- 
wittingly overstepped my purpose, according to which we were to^ take 
Reason as a simply intellectual power. Yet even as such, and with all 
the disadvantage of a technical and arfottrary Abstraction, it has beeu 
made evident — 1. that there is an iniyition or tmmediate Beholding, ac- 
companied by a conviction of the necessity and universalis of the truth 
so beheld not derived from the Senses, which Intuition, when it is con" 
struedhy pure Sense, gives birth to the Science of Mathematics, and when 
applied to Objects supersensuous oi' spiritual, is the Organ of Theology 
and Philosophy ; — and 2, that there is likewise a reflective and discursive 
Faculty, or mediate Apprehension, which, taken by itself and unin^enced 
by the former, depends on the Senses for the Blateriak on which it is 
exercised, and is contained \nthin the Sphere of the Senses. And this 
Faculty it is, which, in generalizing the Notices of the Senses, constttmed 
Sensible Experience, and gives rise to Maxims or Rules, which may 
become more and more general^ but can never be raised to universal 
Verides, or beget a consciousness of absolute Certainty; though tiiey may 
be sufficient to extinguish all doubt. (Putting Revelation out of view, 
take our first Progenitor in the 50th or 100th year of his existence. His 
Experience would probably have fteed him from all doubt, as the Sun 
sunk in the Horizon, that it would re-appear the next morning. But com- 
pare this state of Assurance vnth that which the same man would have 
had of the STth Proposition of Euclid, supposing him like Pythagoras to 
have discovered the Demongb^xtumy Now is it expedient, I ask, or con- 
formable to the laws and purposes of Language, to caU two so altogether 
disparate Subjects by one and the same name ? Or, having two names 
in our language, should we call each of the two diverse subjects by both 
— f. e. by either name, as caprice might dictate? If not^ then as we have 
the two words, Reason and Understanding (as indeed what Language of 
cultivated Man has not?) what should prevent us from appropriating the 
former to the Power distinctive of Humanity ? We need only place the 
derivatives fix)m the two termsin opposition (ear. gr. ^A and B are both 
rational Beings ; but there is no comparison between them in point of 
inkOigtnce^ or ^ She always concludes rationally^ though not a Woman of 
much UndergUmdxnf^) to see, that we cannot reverse the ordei^-4. e, call the 
higher Gift Understanding, and the lower. Reason. What liioM prevent 
us — ^I asked. Alas ! that which has prevented u»— 4he coitfe (^ this eonfli- 
non in the terms--4s only too obvious: viz. inattention to the momentous 
distinction in the ibxnga^ and (generally) to the duty and habit recon:imend- 
ed in the Vth Introductory Aphorism of this Volume, (see p. 2.) But the 
cause of this, and of all its lamentable Effects and Subcauses, "false doc- 
trine, bUndness of Heart and contempt of the Word," is best declared by the 
philosophic Apostle : " they did not like to retain God in their knowledge,'* 

39 
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(Rom. i. 28,) and though they could not extinguish ** the Light that lighteth 
every num,** and which " shone in the Darkness ;" yet because the Dark 
ness could not comprehend the Light, they refused to bear witness of the 
Light, and worshipped, instead, the shaping Mist, which the Li^t had 
drawn upward from ihe Ground (i. e^ from the mere Animal nature and 
instinct), and which that Light alone had made yisible (L e. by super-indu- 
cing on the animal instinct the principle of Self^sonsciousness). 

[The subject of the Conunent to which this note is attached, and of the 
note itself, I consider, and it is indeed represented by the author, as very 
essential to the right apprehension of the whole system. The distinction 
between reason and the understanding, and that between nature and the 
free-will, are indeed the ground of all that is most peculiar and important 
in the author's views ; and I have wished particularly to aid the reader, as 
far as may be, in obtaining a distinct notion of their import The passages, 
which best illustrate the latter distinction, were referred to in note 29 ; and 
I propose to bring together, here, the means of illustrating the former, so 
frr as I can well find them in the works of the author. The foUovring Es- 
say is the one referred to, p. 135 and note 55, and is fiiom the Friend, vol. 
1, p. 263 — 277. in connexion with it the reader is jrequested to peruse 
note [G] in the appendix to the Statesman's Manual, near the end of this 
volume. See also note 43, and the references there made, and note 66, 

^In the Appendix to his first Lay Sermon, the Author has indeed treat- 
ed the question at considerable length, but chiefly in relation to the heights 
of Theology and Metaphysics. In the next number he attempts to ex- 
plain himself more popularly, and trusts that with no great expenditure of 
attention the read^ will satisfy his mind, that our remote ancestors spoke 
as men acquainted with the constituent ports of their ovni moral and in- 
tellectual being, when they described one man as being out of Ma senses, 
another aaovtof Ms wiis, or deranged in his understanding, and a third as 
having lost Us reason. Observe, the understanding may be derangedytoeak- 
enedj or perverted; but the reason is either loti or not bst, tiiat is, wholly 
present or wholly absent" 

£SSAY. • 

Man may rather be defined a reli^ous than a rational character, in re- 
gard that in other creatures there may be something of Reason, but there 
IS nothing of Religion. Harrington. 

If the Reader wUl substitute the word "Understanding*^ for ** Reason," 
and the word "Reason" for "Religion," Harrington has here completely 
expressed the Truth for which the Friend is contending. But that this 
was Harrington's meanmg is evident Otherwise instead of comparing 
two faculties with each otlier, he would contrast a faculty with one of its 
own objects, which would involve the same absui^ty as if he had said, 
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that man might rather be defined an astronomical than a seeing animal^ 
because other animals possessed the sense of Sight, but ivere incapable 
of beholding the satellites of Saturn, or the nebulae of fixed stars. If 
further confirmation be necessary, it may be suppUed by the following re- 
flection, the leading thought of which I remember to have read in the 
works of a continental Philosopher. It should seem easy to give the de- 
finite disdnction of the Reason Srom the Understanding, because we con- 
stantly imply it when we speak of the difference between ourselves and 
the brute creation. No one, except as a figure of speech, ever speaks of 
an animal recuon ;* but that many animals possess a share of Understand- 
ing, perfectly distinguishable firom mere Instinct, we all allow. Few persons 
have a fiivorite dog without making instances of its intelligence an occa- 
sional topic of comversaticm. They call for our admiration of the indmd- 
ual animal, and not with exclusive reference to the \Visdom in Nature, as 
in the case of the slorg^ or maternal instinct of beasts; or of the hexaQ- 
gular cells of the bees, and the wonderful coincidence of this form with 
the geometrical demonstration of the largest possible number of rooms in 
a given space. Likewise, we distinguish various degrees of Understanding 
there, and even discover, from inductions supplied by the Zoologists, that 
the Understanding appears (as a general rule) in an inverse proportion to 
the Instinct. We hear little or nothing of the instincts of ''the half-rea- 
soning elephant," and as little of the Understanding of Caterpillars and 
Butterflies. (N. B. Though kejlsoninq does not in our language, in the 
lax use of words natural in conversation or popular writings, imply scien- 
tific conclusion, yet the phrase "half-reasoning" is evidently used by Pope 
as a poetic hyperbole.) But reason is whoUy denied, equally to the high- 
est as to the lowest of the brutes ; otherwise it must be wholly attributed 
to them, and with it therefi>re Self-consciousness, and personality, or Moral 
Bemg." 
I should have no objection to define Reason with Jacobi, and with his 



*I have this moment looked over a Translation of Bliunenbach's Physi- 
ology by Dr. Elliotson, which forms a glaring excepUoUj p. 45. I do not 
know Dr. Elliotson, but I do know Proressor Blumenbach, and was an bA- 
siduous attendant on the Lectures, of which this classical work was the 
text-book: and I know that that good and great man would start back 
with surprise and indignation at the gross materialism morticed on to his 
work : the more so because during the whole period, in which the identi- 
fication of Man witli the Brute in kind was the fashion of Naturalists, Blu- 
menbach remained ardent and instartt in controverting the opinion, and 
exposing its fallacy and falsehood, both as a man of sense and as a Natu^ 
ralist. I may truly say, that it was uppermost in his heart and foremost in 
his speech. Therefore^ and from no hostile feeling to Dr. Elliotson (whom 
I hear spoken of with great regard and respect, and to whom I myself 
give credit for his manly openness in the avowal of his opinions) I have felt 
the present anunadversion a duty of justice as well as gratitude. 

S. T. C.-« April, 1817. 
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friend Hemsterhuis, as an organ bearing the same relation to spiritual ob- 
jects, the Universal, the Eternal, and the Necessary, as the eye bears to 
material and contingent pheenomena. But then it must be added, that it 
is an organ identical with its appropriate objects. Thus, God, the Soul, 
eternal Truth, &c. are the objects of Reason ; but they are themselves 
reas<nu We name God the Supreme Reason ; and Milton says, "Whence 
the Soul Bmstm receives, and Reason is her Being." Whatever is 
conscious 5e^-knowledge is Reason ; and in this sense it may be safely 
defined the wgan of the Supersensuous ; even as the Understanding 
wherever it .does not possess or use the Reason, as another and inward 
eye, may be defined the conception of the Sensuous, or the faculty by 
which we generalize and arrange the phsBnomena of perception : that fac- 
ulty, the functions of which contiun the rules and constitute the possibility 
of outward Experience. In short, the Understanding supposes something 
that is understood. This may be merely its own acts or forms, that is, for- 
mal Logic ; but rtci objects, the materials of subsktntifd knowledge, miist ^ 
be fbmished, we might safely say revealed^ to it by Organs of Sense. The 
understanding of the higher Brutes has only organs of outward sense, and 
consequently material objects only ; but man's understanding has likewise 
an organ of inward sense, and therefore the power of acquainting itself 
with invisible realities or spiritual objects. This organ is his Reason. 
Again, the Understanding and Experience may exist^ without Reason. 
But Reason cannot exist without Understanding ; nor does it or can it ma- 
nifest itself but in and through the understanding, which in our elder wri- 
ters is often called discourse^ or the discursive faculty, as by Hooker, Lord 
Bacon, and Hobbes : and an understanding enlightened by reason Shaks- 
pear gives as the contra-distinguishing character of man, under the name 
discourse of reason. In ^ort, the human understanding possesses two dis- 
tinct organs, the outward sense, and "the mind's eye" which is reason : 
wherever we use that phrase (the mind's eye) in its proper sense, and not 
as a mere synonyme of the memory or the fancy. In this way we recon- 
cile the promise of Revelation, that the blessed will see God, with the de- 
claration of St John, God hath no one seen at any time. 

We will add one other illustration to prevent any misconception, as if 
we were dividing the human soul into different essences, or ideal persons. 
In this piece of steel I acknowledge the properties of hardness, brittieness, 



*Of this no one would feel inclined to doubt, who had seen the poodle 
dog, whom the celebrated Blumeivbach, a name so dear to science, as a 
physiologist and Comparative Anatomist, and not less dear as a man, to 
all Englishmen who have ever resided at Gottingen in the course of their 
education) trained up, not only to hatch the egps of the hen with all the 
mother's care and patience, but to attend the chickens afterwards, and find 
the food for them. I have mvself known a Newfoundland dog who 
watched and guarded a family of yoimg children with all the intelligence 
of a nurse, during their walks. 
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high polish, and the capability of forming a mirror. I find afi these like- 
wise in the plate glass of a fiiend's carriage ; but in addiHon to all these, I 
find the quality of transparency, or the power of transmitting as well as of 
reflecting the rays of light. The application is otmooa 

If the ^reader therefore will take the trouble of bearing in mind these 
and the following explanations, he will have removed beforehand every 
possible difficulty firom the Friend's political section. For there is another 
use of the word, Reason, arising out of the former indeed, but less de^ 
finite, and more exposed to misconception. In thi? latter use it means the 
understanding considered as u&mg the Reason, so &r as by the organ of 
Reason only we possess the ideas of the Necessary and the Universal ; 
and this is the more common use of the word, when it is applied with any 
attempt at clear and distinct conceptions. In this narrower and derivative 
sense the best definition of Reason, which I can give, will be found in the 
third member of the foUowing sentence, in which the understanding is 
described in its three-fold operation, and fimm each receives an appropri- 
ate name. The Sense, (vis sensitiva vel intuitiva) perceives : Vis regula- 
trix (the understanding, in its own peculiar operation) conceives: Vis ra- 
tionalis (the Reason or rationalized understanding) amvprdvmds. The first 
is impressed through the organs of sense ; the second combines thescTraul- 
tiiiirious impressions into individual JVb^iofW, and by reducing these notions 
to Rules, according to the anal6gy of all its former notices, constitutes Er- 
perience ; the third subordinates both these notions and the rules of Ex- 
perience to ABSOLUTE PRINCIPLES or nccessaiy Laws r and thus, concern- 
ing objects, which our experience has proved to have real existence, it de- 
monstrates, moreover, in what way they are possible, and in doing this con- 
stitutes Science^ Reason, therefore, in this secondary sense, and used, not 
as a spiritual Organ but as a FacvJty (namely, the Understanding or Soul 
enl'ghtened by that organ) — Reason, I say, or the scientific Faculty, is the 
Intellection of the possibility or essential properties of things by means of 
the Laws that constitute them. Thus the raHonal idea of a Circle is that 
of a figure constituted by the circumvolution of a straight line with its one 
end fixed. 

Every man must feel, that though he may not be exerting diilerent fac- 
ulties, he is exerting his faculties in a different way, when in one instance 
he begins \yith some one self-evident truth, (that the radii of a circle, for 
instance, are all equal,) and in consequence <^ this being true sees at once 
without any actual experience, that some other thing must be true likewise 
and that, this being true, some third thing must be equally true, and so on 
till he comes, we will say, to the properties of the lever, considered as the 
spoke of a circle ; which is capable of having all its marvellous powers 
demonstrated even to a savage who had never seen a lever, and without 
supposing any other previous knowledge in his mind, but this one, that 
there is a conceivable figure^ all possible lines from the middle to the cir- 
cumference of which are of the same length : or when, in the second in< 
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stance, h^ bnngs together the &ct8 of experience, each of which has its 
own separate value, neither encreased nor diminished by the truth of any 
other fact which may have preceded it: and making these several &ctB 
hear upon some particular project, and finding some in fevour of it, and 
some against it, determines for or against the project, according as one or 
the other class of facts preponderate : as, for instance, whether it would 
be better to plant a particular spot of ground with larch, or with Scotch 
fir, or with oak in preference to either. Surely every man will adknowl- 
edge, that his mind was very differently employed in the first case from 
what it was in th^ second ; and all men have agreed to call the results of 
the first class the truths of science^ such as not oidy are true, but which It 
is Impossible to conceive otherwise : while the residts of the second ckss 
are called fadSy or things of experience ; and as to these latter we must 
often content ourselves with the greater probdbiHiy, that they are so, or so, 
rather than otherwise — ^nay, even when we have no doubt that they are so 
in the particular case, we liever presume to assert that they must continue 
so always, and under all circumstances. On the contrary, our conclusions j 
depend altogether on contingent ctrcumatances. Now when the mind is * 
employed as in the case first-mentioned, I call it Reasomng^ or the use of 
the pure Reason ; but, in the second case, the Understanding or Prudence, 
This Reason applied to the moiwes of our conduct, and combined with 
the sense of our moral responsibility, is the* conditional cause of Conscience^ 
which is a spiritual sense or testifying state of the coincidence or discord- 
ance of the FREE wiLi. with the Reason. But as the reascming consists 
wholly in a man's power of seeing, whether any two ideas, which happen 
to be in his mind, are, or are not, in contradiction with each other, it fol- 
lows of necessity, not only that all men have reason, but that every man 
has it in the same degree. For Reasoning (or Reason, in this its secondary 
sense) does not consist in the Ideas, or in their clearness, but simply, when 
they are in the mind, in seeing whether they contradict each other or no. 

And again, as in the determinations of Conscience the only knowledge { 

required is that of my own intemUmb — ^whether in doing such a thing, in- 
stead of leaving it undone, 1 did what I should think right if any other 
person had done it ; it follows that in the mere question of guilt or inno- 
cence, all men have not only Reason equally, but likewise all the materi- 
als on which the reason, considered as Conscience^ is to work. But when 
we pass out of ourselves, and ^peak, not exclusively of the ageiit as mean- 
ing well or ill, but of the action in its consequences, then of course expe- 
rience is required, judgment in making use of it, and all those other qual- 
ities of the mind which are so differently dispensed to different persons, 
both by nature and education. And though the reason itself is the same in 
aU men, yet tlie means of exercising it, and the materials (i. e. the facts 
and Ideas) on which it is exercised, being possessed in very different de- 
grees by different persons, the practical Result is, of course, equally differ- 
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ent — and the whole ground work of Rousseau's Philoeoj^y ends in a 
mere Nothingism. — ^Even in that branch of knowledge, on which the ideas^ 
on the congruity of which with each other the Reason is to decide, btq 
all possessed alike by all men, namely, in Geometry, (fi>r all men in their 
senses possess all the component images, viz. smph curves and straight 
lines) yet the power ofcAUmHon required for the perception of linked Truths, 
even of xticft Truths, is so very different in A and in B, that Sir Isaac New- 
ton professed that it was in this power only that he was superior to ordi- 
nary men. In short, the sophism is as gross as if I should say — ^llie iSbitV 
of all men have the faculty of nght in an eqwd degree— forgetting to add, 
that this faculty cannot be exercised without tyts^ and that some men 
are blind and others short-sighted, &c. — and idiould then take advantage 
of this my omission to conclude against the use or necessity of spectacles, 
microscopes, &c. — or of choosing the sharpest sighted men for our guides. 

Having exposed this gross sophism, I must warn against an opposite er- 
ror — namely, that if Reason, as distinguished fcoxn. Pruden<$e, consists 
merely in knowing that Black cannot be White— or when a man has a 
clear conception of an inclosed figure, and another equally clear concep- 
tion of a straight line, his Reason teaches him that these two conceptions 
are incompatible in the same object, i. e. that two straight lines cannot in- 
clude a space the said Reason must be a veiy vMigmficant faculty. 

But a moment's steady self-reflection will shew us, that in the simple de- 
termination "Black is not White" — or, "that two straight lines cannot in 
elude a space" — all the powers are implied, that distinguish Man from An- 
imals — ^first, the power of r^Udion — ^2d. of comparison — 3d. and therefore 
of suspension of the mind— 4th. therefore of a controlling will, and the 
power of acting from notions, instead of mere images exciting appetites ; 
from mjoiives, and not from mere dark instincts. Was it an insignificant 
thing to weigh the Planets, to determine all their courses, and prophecy 
every possible relation of the Heavens a thousand years hence ? Yet all 
this mighty chain of science is nothing but a linking together of truths of 
the same kind, as, ihe whole is greater than its part : — or, if A and B=:C, 
then A=:B— or3-Hl=7, therefore 7-|^ = 12, and so forth. X is to 
be found either in A w B, or C or D : It is not found in A, B, or C, there- 
fore it is to be found in D. — ^What can be simpler ? Apply lliis to an an- 
imal — a Dog misses his master where four roads meet — ^he has come up 
one, smells to two of the .others, and then with his head aloft darts for- 
ward to the third road without any exammation. If tliis was done by a 
conclusion, the Dog would have Reason — ^how comes it then, that he never 
shews it in his ordinary habits ? Why does this story excite either won- 
der or incredulity ?— If the story be a fact, and not a fiction, I should say — 
the Breeze brought his Master's scent down the fourth Road to the Dog's 
nose, and that therefore he did not put it down to the Road, as in the two 
former instances. So awful and almost miraculous docs the simple act of 
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concluding, thnt take 3 from 4, i&ere renudM one^ appear to us when attri- 
buted to the most sagacious of all animals." 

The next extract is from the Friend, vol. 1. pp. 187 — 188, and gives in 
few words the author's view of the subject treated of in note 51, 

^ God created man in his own image. To be the image of his own 
eternity created he man ! Of eternity and self-existence what other like- 
ness is possible in a finite being, but immortality and moral self-determin- 
ation ! In addition to sensation, perception, and practical judgment (in- 
stinctive or acquirable) concerning the notices furnished by the organs of 
perception, all which in kind at least, the dog possesses in common with 
his master ; in addition to these, God gave us reason, and with reason he 
gave us reflective self-consciousjnxss ; gave us principles, distinguish- 
ed from the maxims and generalizations of outward experience by their 
absolute and essential universality and necessity ; and above all, by super- 
adding to reason the mysterious faculty of free-will and consequent per- 
sonal amenability, he gave us conscience — ^that law of conscience, which 
in the power, and as the indwelling word, of an holy and omnipotent le- 
gislator, commands us — ^from among the numerous ideas mathematical and 
philosophical, which the reason by the necessity of its own excellence 
creates for itsel^unconditionaUy commamb us to attribute rtaliiy^ and actual 
existence, to those ideas and to those only, without which the conscience 
itself would be baseless and contradictory — ^to the ideas of Soul, of Free- 
will, of Immortality, and of God ! 

To God, as the reality of the conscience and the source of all obliga- 
tion ; to Free-will, as the power of the human being to maintain the obe- 
dience, which God through the conscience has commanded, against all 
the might of nature ; and to the Immortality of the Soul, as a state in 
which the weal and woe of man shall be proportioned to his moral worth. 

With this faith aU nature, 

all the mighty world 



Of eye and ear 

presents itself to us, now as the aggregated material of duty, and now as a 
vision of the Most High revealing to us the mode, and time, and pardcu- 
kur instance of applying and realizing that universal rule, pre-established in 
the heart of our reason !'' 

The following passages are from the first Lay Sermon, pp. 21 — 24, 28 — 30 
andG2— 64: 

"The Hebrew legislator, and the other inspired poets, prophets, histori- 
ans and moralists of the Jewish church have two immense advantages in 
their favor. First, their particular rules and prescripts flow directly and 
visibly from jmiversal principles, as from a fountain : they flow from prin- 
ciples and ideas that are not so properly said to be confirmed by reason as 
to be reason itself! Principles, in act and procession, disjoined from which. 



and from the emotions that inevitebly aoeompflay the aetual hnukioti of 
their truth, the widest maxims of prudence are hke anns /without keafte^ 
muscles without nerves. Secondly, from the very nature of theae prinei- 
plea, as taught in the BiWe, they are undentood in exact proponion as they 
are believed and felt The regulator is never separated fiom the main 
qiring. Forthewordsof the apostle are literaHf and philosophicany true: 
We (that is, the human race) live bt faith. Whatever we do or know^ 
that m kmd is different from the fanite creation, koB its origin in a deter- 
mination of the reason to have fidth and trust im kstOfi Th]% itsiiret act 
of &ith, is scarceljr leas than identicttl with its own being. h^fUdU, it is 
the Copula— it ccmtainB the JnMi^t%— of eveiy poahiim, to which there 
exists any correspondence in reality. It is itself tii^rofore, the realizing 
princii^e, the spiritual substratum of the whole complex body of truths. 
This primal act of faith is enunciated in the woid, 6on: a &ith not de- 
rived from experience, but its greund and source, uid wi&out which the 
fleeting chaos of facts would no more form experienee, than the dust of 
the grave can of itself make a hving man» The imperative and oracdar 
form of the insphred Scripture, is the form of reason itaetf in aH thmgs 
purely rational and mohil. 

If it be the word of Divine Wisdom, we might anticipate that it would 
in all things be distinguished from other books, as the supreme Reason, 
whose knowledge is creative, and antecedent to the things known, is dis- 
tinguished from the understanding, or creaturely mind of the individual, 
the acts of which are posterior to the things, it records and arrangea Man 
alone was created in the image of God : a position groun^ess and inex{^- 
cable, if the reason in man do not differ from the undenttaading. For this 
the inferior animals, (many at least) possess «» d^ru: mid assuredly the 
divine image or idea is not a thing of degrees. 

Hence it follows that what is expressed in the inspired writings, is nnplte^^ 
in all absolute science. The latter whispers what the former utter as with 
the voice of a trumpet As sure as Gon uvxth, is the |4edge and as- 
surance of every poative truth, that is asserted by the reason. The hu 
man understanding musmg on many tbioge^ snatches at truth, but is fius^ 
trated and disheartened by the flucmating nature <^ its objects ; itd con- 
cktsionB therefore are timid and uncertain, and it hath no way of giving 
permanence to things but by reducing them to abstraetione: hardly (saith 
the author of the Wisdom of Solomon, of whose words the preceding 
sentence is a paraphrase) hardly do we guess aright at things that are upon 
earth, and with labour do we find the things that are before us ; but all 
certain knowledge is in the power of God, and a presence from above. 
So only have the ways of men been reformed ; and every doctrine that con* 
tains a samng truth, and all acts pleasing to God (in other words, aU actions - 
consonant with human nature, in its original intention) are threugh wis- 
dom : that is, the rational spirit of man. 

40 
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' 11i]«thenlBtfaepi«rogativeof theBOiie; thiflisdMimv^^ 
lieving students. With them the principle of knowMge is hkewiae a 
spring and principle of action. And as it is the only eeri&MkoowMgdf bo 
are the actions that flow with it the oi^ ones on which a seeofe lefianee 
can be placed. The understanding may suggest mothres, may avail itself 
of motSTes, and make judicious conjectures respecting the probable con- 
sequences of actions. But the ktMmledge taug^it in the Scriptures prodth 
ces the motives^ tnvolver the consequences; and its highest lonmila is elifi: 
As^tnus AS Ooi> litstk, so will it be uiito thee! 

Id iIm genuine enthusiasm of mclrals, reiigioa, and patriotism, the en* 
bJ^ment and eleration of the soul Idbore its mere self attest the presence, 
end accompany the intuition, of ultimate hukciflbs akm^. These alone 
can interest the undegmded kumaii spirit deeply and enduringly, becauae 
diese alone belong to its essence, and will remain with it permanently. 

Notions, the dbpthless abstnctions of fleeting phflooomena, the shadows 
of sailing vapors, tiie obloileSB r ep eti tions of rain-bows, have effiicted ihdr 
utmost when they have a^ed to the dMnetnea of our imowledge. For 
this very cause they are of tiiemsdlves adverse to lofty emotion, and it re- 
quires tiie influence of a light and warmth, not their own, to make them 
chiyslallize into a semMance of growtli. But every i»inciple is actualized 
by a|i idea ; and every idea is living, productive, piurtaketh of hiflnity, and 
(as Bacon has subiimeiy observed) eontaineth an endless power of semina- 
tion. Hence it is, that science, vrhieh consists wholly in ideas and princi- 
ples, is power. Sdientia et potentia (saith the same philosopher) in idem 
coincident Hence too it is, that notions, linked arguments, reference to 
particular ftcts^ and cdcnlations of prudence, influence <»ily the compara- 
tively few, the taen of leisurely minds who have been trained up to them : 
and even these few they influence but fiantfy. Bm flir the reverse, I af^ieal 
to the general charact^ of the doctrines which have collected the most nu- 
merous sects, and acted upon thenM»al being of the converts with a feroe 
that might well seem supernatural ! The great principles of our religioii, 
the sublime ibkas spoken out everywhere in the Old and New Testament, 
resemble the fixed stars, which appear of the same size to the naked as to 
the armed eye ; the magnitude of which the telescope may rather seem to 
diminish than to increase. At the annunciation of prmc^f>U$f of ideas^ the 
soul of man awakes, and starts up, as an exile in a fer distant land at the 
unexpected sounds of his native language, when after long years of ab- 
sence, and almost of oblivion, he is suddenly addressed in his own mo- 
ther-tongue. He weeps for joy, and embraces the speaker as his brother. 
How else can we explain the iact so honorable to Great Britain, that the 
poorest*^ amongst us will contend with as much enthusiasm as the richest 

*The reader will remember the anecdote told with so much humour in 
Goldsmith's Essay. But this is not the first instance where the mind in its 
hour of meditation finds matter of admiration and elevating thought, in 
circumstances that in a diflerent mood had excited its mirth. 



fiw the rlf^ of pioperty ? These rif^aie die sttbem and nt^emmry 
condhkms of free agency. But free ag/mcy conlains the idea of the free 
^mJl ; md in this he intuitive^ knows the suUimityi and the infinite hopes, 
fyum, and finpaWitiea of his own natuie* On what ochnr giDund but the 
cognatenesBof ideas and prind^les to man as man, does the nameless self 
dier rush to the combat in deienoe of the Ul^irties . or the honpr of his 
eountiy? — ^Even men wofblly ne^ectfhl of the precepts of religion will 
shed their blood for its truth. 

AH other sciences are cotifined to abetractiolifl^ unless when the term Sci- 
ence is used in an improper and fiattenng sense — Thus we may speak 
without boast of Natural HtsvoRT; but we hare not yet attained to a 
BciENCE of Nature. The Kble alone contains a Science of RuiSty : and 
therefore each of it's Elements is at the same time a living GsRMifD whi<;h 
the Present involves the Future, and in the Finite the Infinite eiists po^ 
tentiafly. That hidden mysteiy in every^ the minutest, form of existence, 
whidi contemplated under the relations of time presents itself to the un- 
derstanding retrospectively, as an infinite ascent of Causes, and prospect- 
ively as an intehninable progresrion of Efifecis— that which contemplated 
in Space is beheld intuitively as a law of action and re-action, continuotii 
and extending beyond all bound — this same mystery freed from the phie- 
homena of Time and Space, and seen in the depth of retd Being, reveals 
itself to the pure Reason as tiie actual immanence of Aix in Each. Are 
we struck, with admiration at behdding the Cope of Heaven imaged 
in a Dew-drop ? The least of ti^e animalcula to which ^Mkt drop would 
be an Ocean contains in itself an infinite problem of which CM Omni- 
present is the only sdution. The slave of custom is. roused by the Rare 
and Accidental alone ; but the axioms of the unthinking are to the philo* 
flopher the ctoepest problems, as being the nearest to the mysterious Root, 
and partakingat onooof its dasknesa and it's prepiaiK^. 

O what a mine of uVidiscovered treasures, what a new world of Power 
and truth would- the Bible promise to our fliture meditation, if in^some gra^ 
cious moment one solitary text of all its inspired contents should but dawi^ 
upon us in the pure untroubled brightness of an Ioxa, that most glorious 
birth of the God-like within us, which even as the Light, its material sym- 
bol, reelects itself from a thousand surfaces, and flies homeward to its Pa*- 
rent mind enriched with a thousand forms, itself above form and still rer 
maining in its own simplicity and identity! O for a flash of that same 
Lii^t, in which the first position of geometric science that ever loosed it- 
self fiom the generalizations of a groping and insecure experience, did fo^ 
the first time reveal itself to a human intellect in all its evidence and all 
its fiiiitfolness. Transparence without Vacuum, and Plenitude without Opsr 
city ! O that a single gleam of our own inward experience would make 
compreliensible to us tlie rapturous Eureka, and the grateful Hecatomb, 
of the philosopher of Samoa! or that Vision which froi;a the contemi^iAr 
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tien of*» nMimetkidi bumofoy ton to the eye of Kei^er, presenting the 
ptanetury woiid, snd aU their orbits in the dirine order of their ranks and 
distances : or wiitch, in the ftJting of an Apple, reTealed to'the etiieisal in^ 
tuition of our onm Newton the oonadxtetiTe princifde of the matenai Urn- 



verse." 



.1- 



The definitions^ which Mow, exhibit the distinctions aimed at by the 
jiuthor in few words. 

. ** Under the term Szx?8e^ ,I comprise whatever is panire in our being, 
without any reference to the questions of Materialism or Immaterialism; 
all that man is in common Mrith animals, in kind at least*— his sensations;, 
and impresnons, whether of his outward senses, or die. inner sause of ima- 
gination. This, in the language of the Schools, was called the vis recep- 
tiva, or neipient property of the soul, firom the originid constitution of which 
we perceive and imagine all things under the forms« of space and time. 
JB^y the n^fSBRSTAj^nucG, I mean the faculQr of thinking and fonning/ucigr 
menU on the notices furnished by the sense, according to certain rules ex- 
isting in itseli^ whioh rules constitute its distinct nature, By the pure Rea^ 
soif, I mean the power by which we become possessed of principle, (the 
eternal verities of Plato and Descartes) and of ideas, (N. B. not images) as 
the ideas of a point, a line, a circle, in Mathematics ; and of Justice, Ho- 
liness, Free-will, &c. in morals. Hence in works of pure science the de- 
finitions of necessity precede the reasoning, in other works they more apt- 
ly form the coiiclusion.''-^TAe Erimd voL 1, pp. 305-^906^ Note. 

As the PhSosophical works of Henry More, fit>m whose Theological 
worii» extracts are inserted in the text, pp. 97, 99, and who was referred to 
in note 43, are seldom to be found in tl^ country, I have selected a few 
passages from them having more particular reference to the siibject pf this 
note. The references are to a Londcm fi>lio edition of 1712. 

"To take away Reason under what fenatic pretence soever is to disrobe 
the Priest and despoil h}m of his breast-plate and which is worst of all to 
rob Christianity of that special prerogative it has above all other religions 
ifi the worid, nameljT) (hat it dares appeal unto rcflwon."— -Preface, p. 6. 

" I should commend to them, that would successfully philosophise, the 
belief and endeavour after a certain principle more noble and inward than 
reason itself, and vdthout which reason vrill faulter, or at least reach but 
to mean and fnvolous things. I have a sense of something in me, vHiile 
I thus speak, which I must confess is of so retruse a nature, that I want a 
name for it unless I should adventure to term it Dwine SagaaJtg^ which is 
the first rise of a successful reason." And this, he afterwards observes. Is 
the sentiment of Aristotle, that fhert is someihwg htfore imd better than JRea- 
son, idhence Reason itself has its rise. The success of the mind therefore 
in its speculation after truth "is froni the presence of God, who does in- 
deed n^ove all things, in some sort or other, but residing in the most unde- 



ibd 9pmi4 mcytM it in the most ez^UeBt miKAef , and endaei it with tiMt 
/>JMfir Sagmoibf 1 spoke o^ which is a more inwaid^ compendious and 
eompteheaaive presentation <^ truth, ever anteeedaneous to that reason, 
which m theories of greatest importance approves itself afterwards upon 
the exactest examination to be most solid and perfect every way, and tru- 
ly that wisdom, which is peculiarly styled the gift of God, and hardly com- 
petible to any but to persons of a pure and unspotted mind. Of so great . 
concernment is it sincere^ to endeavour to be holy and good."-— p. 7 & 9. 

I have been strongly tempted to insert, here, another Essay from the 
Friend, the 9th of voL 3, as exhibiting more distinctly the author's views 
of the relation of reason, as the power of spiritual intuition in man, to the 
Supreme Reason, and showing their resemblance to those of H. More. .It 
would however swell the size of thi? volume too much, and those who 
would be desirous of reading it, wiU be desirous also of reading the wholQ 
of that most valuable work. The reader I believe will find a key to the 
subject, which I vnshed to explain, by referring to this volume, p. 3, to the 
extracts from the 1st Lay Sermon above and note [C] in the Appendix. 
See also note 65. 

The following from More illustrates the distinction between reason and 
the understanding, and the limitations of the latter in regard to the truths 
of reason* 

''If the difficulty of fi*aming a conception of a thing must take away the 
existence of the thing itself^ there will be no such thing ais a body left in 
the world, and then wiU all be spirit or nothing. For who can frame so 
safe a notion of a bocbf, as to firee himself from the entanglements, that the 
extension thereof will bring along with it ? For this extended Tnatter consists 
of either indivisible points, or of particles diviable in infirdtum. Take 
which of these you will (and you can find no third) you wiU be wound 
into the most notorious absurdities that may be. For if you say it consists 
of points, from this position lean necessarily demonstrate, that every 
spear or spire-steqtky or what long body you will, is as thick as it is long, 
that the tallest cedar is not so high as the lowest musht^n, and that the' 
moon and the earth are so near each other, that the thickness of your hand 
will not go betwixt, that roimds and squares are all one figure, that even 
and odd numbers are equal with one another, and that the clearest day is 
as daricas the blackest night And if you make choice of the other mem- 
ber of the disjunction, your fency will be but little better at ease ; for no- 
thing can be divisible into parts it has not Therefore if a body be divisi« 
bie into infinite parts, it has infinite extended parts. And if it has an in- 
finite number of extended parts, it cannot but be a hard mystery to the 
imagination of man, that infinite extended parts should not amount to one 
whole infinite extension. And thus a grain of mustard seed would be as 
well infinitely extended as the whole matter of the universe, and a thou- 
sandth part of that grain as the grain itself. Which*thing8 are more un- 
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eonceiraUe, than aay thing in the notion of a jpM. Therefers we are 
not Bcornflilly and oontemptuouriy to reject any notion for seeming at fim 
to be clonded and ol)0cured with some ^fficcdties and intricacies of con- 
option." — Atdiddtt agoMnti MiMnif p. 14 

IVhat follows, making some allowance for particular expressions, will be 
seen to coincide with the yiews of Coleridge, and will be tiionght by many, 
at least, to be a sufficient explanation and defence of the doctiine of innate 
ideas. 

^ It win not be amiss here briefly to touch upon that notable point in 
philosophy, t«M%er (fte sovlqf ni£mbeabraHiUAukifataUe'^H>ok 
thing is torii, or tohdher she hate some irmaU notions and ideas in hersdf. 
For so it is, that riie having taken first occasion of thinking fit>m externa] 
bbjects, it hath so imposed upon some men's judgments, that they have 
conceited that the soul has no knowledge nor notion, but what is in a passive 
way impressed or delineated upon her firom the objects of sense ; they not 
warily enough distinguishmg betwixt extrinsical occomnu and adequate or 
principal causes of things. 

But the mind, of man more firee and better exercised in the close obser^ 
vation of its own operations and nature, cannot but discover that there is 
an active and aetwd knoukdge in a man, of which these outward objectn 
are rather the reminders, than the first begetters or implanters. And when 
I say adval knouiUdgey I do not mean there is a certain number of idMts 
flaring and shining to tlie animadverstve f acuity, like so many torches or stars 
in the firmament to outward sight, that there are any JigtareSf that take their 
distinct places, and are legibly writ there like the red letters or astronomical 
charaders in an almanack .' But I understood thereby an active sagacity in 
the soul, or quick recollection, as it were, whereby some small business 
being hinted upon her, she runs out presently into a more clear or larger 
conception. 

. And I cannot better describe her condition than thus : Suppose a skil- 
ful musicum fallen asleep in the field upon the grass, during which time 
be shall not so much as dream any thing concerning his musical faculty* 
00 that in one sense there is no actual fUdR or notion nor representation of 
any thing musical in him ; but his fiiend sitting by him ihat cannot sing at 
all himsey, jogs him and awakes him and desires him to sing this or the 
other song, telling him two or three words of the beginning of the song, 
whereupon he presently takes it out of his mouth, and sings t)ie whole 
song upon so slight and slender intimatioiL So the mind of man being 
jogged and awakened by the impulses of outward objects, is stirred up 
into a more full and clear conception of what was but imperfectly hinted 
to her fix>m external occasions ; and this faculty I venture to call actual 
kamdedge, in such a sense as the sleeping musician's skill might be called 
actual skUl when he thought nothing of it 
And that this is the condition of the soul is distcoverabl^ by sundry ob- 
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servations. Aa for ezamplei exhibit to tbe soul throng the outward flen- 
ses the figure of a drcU ; she scknowtedgeth presently this to be one kind 
of fgurtf end can add forthwith, that if it be perfect, all the lines, from 
some <Hie point of it drawn to the perimekr^ must be exactly equal. In 
Vke noanner shew her a triangle ; she will straightway pronounce, that if 
that be the right figure it makes toward, the angles must be closed in indi- 
visible points. But this accuracy either in the eirde or the triangle cannot 
be set out in any material subject: therefore it remains that she hath a 
more fiiU and exquisite knowledge of things in h^self than the matter 
can lay open before her. 

' Let us cast in a third instance : let somebody now demonstrate this 
triangle described in the matter to have its three angles equal to two right 
ones ; why yes, saith the soul, this is true, and not only in this partictdar 
triangle^ but in all plain trian^es that can possifoly be described in the mat-- 
ter. And thus^ you see, the sold nngs out the whole song upon the first 
faint, as knowing it yery well before. 

Besides this, there are a number of relatvoe notions or ideas in the mind 
of man, as well Mathematicnl as Logiealj which if we prove cannot be the 
impresses of any material object fiwm virithout, it will necessarily follow 
that they are fit>m the soul herself within, and are the natural furniture of 
humane understanding. Such are these, cattle, effedf whole and part^ like 
and vnlike. So equality and inequality^ ^oyog and avaXoyta^ proportion and 
analogy, symmetry and asymmetry, and such like : all which rdative ideas I 
shall easily prove to be no material impresses fix)m without upon the soul,, 
but her own active conception proceeding irom herself whilst she takes, 
notice of exiemal objects. For that these ideas can make no impresses up- 
on the outward senses is plain fi-om hence, because they are no sensible 
nor physical qffectiims of the maUer. And how can that that is no physical 
affectum of the matter, afifect our corporeal organs of sense % 

But now that these rdaihe ideas, whether Logical or Mathematical, be no 
physical cffecOam of the matter^ is manifest fi^m these two arguments. 
First, they may be produced when there has been no physical motum nor 
alteration in the subject to which they belong, nay, indeed, when there 
hath been nothing at all done to the subject to which they do accrue. As 
for example, suppose one side of a room whitened, the other not touched 
or meddled vnth, this other has thus become unlike, and hath the notion 
of dissimU necessarily belonging to it, although there has nothing at all 
been done thereunto. So suppose two pounds of lead, which therefore 
are two equal pieces of that Metal, cut away half fi-om one of them, the 
other pound nothing at all being done unto it has lost its Notion of equaly 
and hath acquired a new one of double unto the other. Nor is it to any 
purpose to answer, that though tliere was nothing done to this pound of 
lead, yet there was to the other ; for that does not at all enervate the Rea- 
son, but shews that the notion of sub-double, which accrued to that lead 
which had half cut away, is but our mode of conceiving, as well as the 
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Other, w^iuiiBnypt^nealqffhetwn that strikee the o(»poreal.organs of the 
hoAf.sa ha mdcoU, hard and tqft^wkiUm^ blacky wa^ Where- 

fore the ideas of equal and unequal^ dovUt and nMaMe^ Hke and toOifte, 
with the rest are no external impressea upon theeenseei but the soui'sown 
active manner of conceiving thoee things which are discovered by the 
outward senses. 

The second argument is, that one and the same part of the matter is 
capdile, at one and the same time, wholly and entirely, of two contrary 
ideas of this kind. As for example, any piece of matter that is a middle 
prcportional betwixt two other pieces is double, suj^xise, and sub-douUe, or 
tripU and wb4npUy at4onee. Which is a manifest sign that these idtas 
are no qfietions of the matter, and ther^re do not afl^t our senses ; else 
they would affect the senses of beasts, and they might also grow good Ge- . 
ometricians and Arithmeticians And they not afiecting our senses, it is 
plain that we have 8<Mne ideas that we are not beholding to our senses for, 
but are the mere exertions of the mind, eccaaonally awakened by the 
appulses of the outward oljects ; which the outward senses do no more 
teaeh us, than he that awakened the nnusidan to sing, taught him his skilL** 

JMidote against JSthtismf p. 17--19. 

In the next chapters he proceeds to show, that the idea of God has its 
origin in the soul of man in the same manner as the ideas mentioned in 
the above extract Like them it resides there inseparably and immutably, 
and the fact of its being obscurely or imperfect^ developed in some minds, 
or in whole nations, no more proves that it is not there, as a necessaiy 
part or product of the universal reason of man, in the sense above ex- 
plained, than a similar imperfect developement of geometrical truths au- 
thorises a like inference in regard to. them. In regard to the objective ex- 
istence of God, he agrees with Des Cartes in considering necessaiy exis- 
tence a part of the rational idea, an answer to which may be found in the 
second letter of "^ Selections from the Correspondence of Mr. Coleridge," at 
the end of this volume. His other proofs of it, however, are solid and 
rational, but not particularly to my purpose here. 

The following is inserted from his "Discourse of Enthusiasm" for its 
coincidence in thought and language vnth the views of Coleridge. 

"Assuredly that sptrit of iUuminationy which resides in the soiils of the 
faithful, is a principle of the purest reason that is communicable to the hu- 
man nature. And what this spirit has, he has from Christ, (as Christ him- 
self wimesseth) who is the eternal Xoyog, the all-comprehending wisdom 
and reason of God, wherein he sees through the natures and ideas of all 
things, with all their respects of dependency and inc|ppendency, congruity 
and incongruity, or whatever habitude they have one to another, with one 
continued glance at once." — p. 39. 

These extracts from a writer of such eminence, as Henry More, will do /^ 

something, I trust, if either acknowledged authority or rational argument 
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can do any thing, to counteract smne of tb« piejudiceei against the author 
of this work and the language which he employs. They will show, tlmt 
neither his language nor his philosophy are wholly unauthorised even 
among English writers of great reputation, and indeed only time and space 
would be wanting to multiply extracts having the same tendency from 
many other great writers of acknowledged authority among the older En- 
glish philosophers and divines. If such dien be the fiict, if the philoeo- 
pincai views exhibited in this woik are found essentiany to coincide with 
those of Plato and Lord Bacon, and of many others of the most distin- 
guished philosophers of ancient and modem times, may we not venture, 
at least without incurring the charge of arrogance and youthful presump- 
tion, to indulge a suspicion, that ''there are more things in heaven and, 
earth, than are dreamed of" in the sensuous and empirical philosophy of 
the day. Though all the world may now be going in one direction, self- 
confident and selfHsatisfied, it can do no harm, at most to any but them- 
selves, if some few should pause, and hesitate, and look about them, or 
even refuse, to advance farther, till they have examined the records of their 
progress, and ascertained their position and course by the great landmariu 
of immutable truth and reason. — Am. Ed.] 

[60] p, 148. 

The Philosopher, whom the Inquisition wonid have burnt alive as an 
Atheist, had not Leo X. and Cardinal Beinbo decided that the Work 
might be formidable to those semi-pagan Christians who regaided Rev-* 
elation as a mere Make-weight to their boasted Religion of Nature ; but 
contained nothing dangerous to the Catholic Church or ofiensive to a mie 
Believer. » 

[61] p. 150. 

The word, Instinct, brings together a number of facts into one class by 
the assertion of a common ground, the nature of which ground it de- 
termines negatively only — L e. the word does not explain what this com- 
mon ground is ; but simply indicates, that there is such a ground, and 
that it is different in kind from that in which the resppnsiWe and con- 
sciously voluntary Actions of Men originate. Thus, in its true and pri- 
mary Tniport, Instinct stands in antithe^ to Reason; and the perplexi- 
ty and contradictory statements into which so many meritorious Natural- 
ists, and popular Writers on Natiual History (Priscilla Wakefield, Kirby, 
Spence, Huber, and even Reimarus)* have fallen on this subject, arise 
wholly fix)m tlieir taking the word in opposition to Understandhig. I' 
notice this, because I would not lose any opportunity of impressing on 
the minds of my youthful readers the important tiiith, that Language (as 
the embodied and articulated Spirit of the Race, as the growth and ema- 
nation of a People, and not the worit of any individual Wit or WiD) is of- 

41 
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ten Inadequate, aometiiiies defieient, but neTer ftlse <nr dehiflhre. W« 
have only to master the true or^^m and original import of any native and 
abiding word, to find in it, if not the toUdion of the fteia expreased by it, 
yet a finger*maik pomting to the rood mi which this sokMiOn is to be ^ught 
fbr* 

[6S] p. 160. 
Neque qnicqnara adnlrito, quin ea candidia omnibus fhdat satiff. Quid 
autem fiicias istia qui vel ob ingenii pertinaciam sib! satiafieri nolint, vel 
stupidiores sint quam ut sadsfkctionem intelligant ? Nam quemadmo- 
dum Simonides dixit, Theaaalos hebetiores quam ut posrint a se de- 
cipi, ita quosdam videas stupidiores quam ut placari queant A&uc non 
minim est invenire quod calumnietur qui nih3 aliud quferit nisi quod 
calumnietur. {Enumi Epid, ad Dorpwm.) At all events, the follow- 
ing Exposition has been recieved at second hand, and passing through 
the medium of my own prepossessions^ if any fiiult be ftund with it, the 
fiuih probably, and the blame certainly, bdongs to the Reportn*. 

[63] p. 150. 
And which (I might have added) in a mora enlightened age, and in a 
Protestant Countiy, impeBed more than one German Univenity to an- 
athraoatize Fr. Hoffinan's discoveiy of CafboiHC Acid Gas, and of its 
efiaoto on. animal life, as hostile to religion, and tending to Atheism! 
Three or four Students at the univeni^ ef Jena, in the attempt to raise a 
Spirit for the diacoveiy of a sufqiosed hidden treasure^ were strangled or 
]Nnsoned by the fUmes of the Charcoal they had been burning in a close 
Grarden-house of a vineyard near^ Jena while employed in their magic fu- 
migations and charms. One only was restored to Life: and fitim his ac- 
count of the Noises and Spectres (in his ears and eyes) as he was losing his 
senses, it was taken for granted that iht had Spirit bad destroyed them. 
Frederic Hoffinan admitted that it was a very had spirit that had tempted 
them, the Spirit of Avarice and folly; and tliat a very noodom Spirit (Gas, 
or Geist, is the German for Spirit) was the immediate cause of their death. 
But he contended that this latter Spirit was the Spirit of Charcoal, which 
would have produced the same ef^t, had the young men been chanting 
psalms instead of incantations; and acquitted the Devil of all direct con- 
cern in the business. The Theological Faculty took the alarm: even 
Physicians pretended to be horror-struck at Hoffman's audacity. . The 
Controversy and its appendages embittered several years of this great and 
good man's life. 

[64] p. 155. 
It has in its consequences proved no trifling evil to the Christian Worid, 
that Aristotle's Definitions of Nature are all grounded on the petty and 
hither rhetorical than philosophical Antithesis of Nature to Art — a con* 
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ceptKHt imdequate to the detnands even of At* PbUpsophy. Hence in the 
progress of his nwflorang, he coofiMindi the Natura Mcturata(ihat is, the 
cHim total of the Facts and Phsenomena of the senses) with an hypotheti- 
cal Natura Mduram a Godde» Nature, that has no better claim to a 
place in any sober system of Natural Philosophy than the Goddess MuUi- 
iudo ; yet to which Aristotle not rarely gives the name and attributes of 
the Supreme Being. The result was, that the Idea of God thus identifi- 
ed wkh his hypothetical JVoture becomes itself but an J^athesiM^ or at 
best but a precarious inference fi^m incommensurate premises -and on 
disputable Principles: while in other passages, God is confounded with 
(and eyeiy where, in Aristotle's gamim works, mdwkd in) the Universe : 
which most grievous error it is the great and characteristic Merit of Plate 
to have avoided and denounced. 

[65J p. 156. 

Take one passage among many fiom ike posthumous Tracts (1660) €f£ 
John Smith, not the least Star in thiM; brigfat ConsCelbtion of Cambridge 
Men, the cotemporaries of Jeremy Taylor. ^ While we reflect on our 
own idea of Reason, we know that our own Souls are not it, but only par- 
take of it ; end that we have it nara ^c^t^ir and not mot* qwh^v. Neidier can 
it be called a Faculty, but ftr rather a Light, which we enjoy, but the 
Source of which is not in outkIvos, nor rightly, by any individual, to bo 
denominated mMie.'' Thiapure intelligence he then proceeds to contrast 
with the Di$cursiee Facul^, u e. the Understanding* 

[See extracts j&om Heniy More's works, in note 59— Am. Ed.] 

[66] p. 159. 

We have the assurance of Bishop Horsley, that the Church of England 
does not demand the literal Understanding of the Document contained in 
the second (from verse 8) and third Chapters of Genesis as a point of faith^ 
or regard a different interpretation as affecting the orthodoxy, of the in- 
terpreter : Divines of the most unimpeachable orthodoxy, and the most 
averse to the allegorizing of Scripture history in general, having from the 
earliest ages of the Christian Church adopted or permitted it in this in- 
stance. And indeed no unprejudiced man can pretend to doubt, that if 
in any other work of Eastern Origin he met with Trees of Life and of 
Knowledge ; talking and conversable Snakes ; 

Inque rei signum SerpetUmi ierpere jussum ; 

he would want no other proofs that it was an Allegory he was reading, 
and intended to be understood as such. Nor, supposing him conversant 
with Oriental works of any thing like the same antiquity, could it surprise 
him to find events of true history in connexion with, or historical person- 
ages among the Actors and Interlocutors of, the Parable. In the temple- 
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language of Egypt the Serpent wias the Symbol of the Understaiidin|f far 
its twofold function, namely, as the faculty of meon^ to proximate or medud 
ends, analogous to the insHnd of the more intelligent Animals, Ant, Bee, 
Beaver, &c^ and opposed to the practical Reason, as the Detierminant of the 
vUimate End ; and again it typifies the understanding as the discursive and 
logical Faculty possessed individually by each Individual — ^the Logos h ixa- 
^c, in distinction &omthe Nous i. e. Intuitive Reason, the Source of Ideas 
and ABSOLUTE Truths, and the Principle of the Necessary and the Universal 
ill our Aftirmations and Conclusions. Without, or in contra-vention to, the 
Reason (L e, " the spiritual mind" of St. Paul, and the Light (hat Itghtdh 
every man"of St John) this Understanding (<pj)Ori^^taaapxo?, or carnal mind) 
becomes the sopMsHc Principle, the wily Tempter to Evil by counterfeit 
Good; the Pander and Advocate of the Passions and Appetites ; ever in 
league with, and always fir^ applying to, the Desire, as the inferioi' nature 
in Man, the Woman in our Humanity; and through the Desire prevailing 
on the Will (the Jlfonhood, Ftrtus) against the command of the IJniverisal 
Reason, and against the Light of Reason in the Will itselC N. B. Hiis 
essential inherence of an inteUigential Principle {(ptog votpov) in the Will 
{apxn At^nrtxTj), or rather the Will itself thus considered, the Greeks ex- 
pressed by an appropriate word (^ovXtj), This, but little differing from Ori- 
gin's inteipretation or hypothesis, is supported and confirmed by the very 
old TraditioB of the Homo emdrogynusy t. e. that the original Man, the Indi- 
vidtial first created, was bi-sexual: a chim8era,of which and of many other 
mythological traditions the most probable explanation is, that they were 
originally symbolical Glyphs or Sculptures, and afterwards translated into 
words, yet literally^ t. e. into the common names of the'several Figures and 
Images composing the Symbol, while the symbolic meamng was left to be 
decyphered as before, and sacred to the initiate. As to the abstruseness 
and subtlety of the Conceptions, this is so far from being an objection to 
this oldest Gloss on this venerable Relic of Shemitic, not impossibly ante- 
diluvian, Philosophy, that to those who have carried their researches fer- 
thest back into Greek, Egyptian, Persian, and Indian Antiquity, it will 
seem a strong confirmation. Or if I chose to address the sceptic in the 
language of the day, I might remind him, that as Alchemy went before 
Chemistry, and Astrology before Astronomy, so in all countries of civili- 
zed Man have Metaphysics outrun Common ^ense- Fortunately for us 
that they have so ! For from all we know of the unmetaph^sical tribes 
of New Holland and elsewhere, a Common Sense not preceded by Meta- 
physics is no very enviable concern. O be not cheated, my youthfiil dea- 
der, by this shallow prate i The creed of true Common Sense is compo- 
sed of the Results of scientific Meditation, Observation, and Experiment, 
as far as they are generally intelligible. It differs therefore in different 
countries and in every different age of the same Country. The Common 
Sense of a Peo[)le is the moveable index of its average judgment and in- 
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formation. Without Metaphysics Science could have had no language, 
and Common Sense no materials. 

But to return to my subject It cannot be impugned, that the) Mosaic 
Narrative thus interpreted gives a just and faithfiil exposition of the birth 
and parentage and successive moments of phoBnomendl Sin (Peccatum 
phoBnommon : Crimen primarium et commune), that is, of Sin as it reveals 
itself in Ume, and is an immediate Object of Consciousness. And in this 
sense most truly does the Apostle assert, that in Adam yre all felL The 
first human Sinner is the adequate Representative of all his Successors. 
And yfiih no less truth may it be said, that it is the same Adam that fallsf 
in eveiy man, and from the same reluctance to abandon the too dear and / 
undivorceable Eve : and the same JSve tempted by the same serpentine) 
and pervertedl^tt^gKaSfnding which, framed originally to be the Inter- 
preter of thelXeaion^ and the ministering Angel of the Spirit, is henceforth 
sentenced a;id bound over to the service of the Animal Nature, its neediB 
and its cravings, dependent on the Senses for all its materials, with the 
World of Sense for its appointed Sphere ; "Upon thy belly shalt thou go, 
and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life." I have shown elsewhere, 
that as the Instinct of the mere inteUigence difiers in degree not in kind, 
and circumstantially, not essentially, from the Vis Vitee, or Vital Power in 
the assimilative and digestive functions of the Stomach and other organs 
of Nutrition, that even so the U^^ficatftodi^gi ^ itself and distinct from 
the Reason and Conscience, differs in degree only from the Instinct in the 
Animal. It is still but "a beast of the field," though "more subtle than 
any beast of the field," and therefore in its corruption and perversion "cur- 
sed above any" — a pregnant Word ! of which, if the Reader wants an 
exposition or paraphrase, he may find one more than two thousand years 
old among the fragments of tlie Poet Menander. (See Cumberland's Ob- 
server No. CL. vol iii. p. 289, 290.) This is the Understanding which in 
its "every Thought" is to be brought "under obedience to Faith;" which it 
can scarcely fail to be, if only it be first subjected to the Reason, of which 
spiritual Faith is even the Blossoming and the fi-uctifying process. For it 
is indifferent whether I say that Faith is tlie interpenetration of the Rea- 
son and the Will, or that it is at once the Assurance and the Commence- 
ment of the approaching Union between the Reason and the Intelligible 
Realities, the Lmng and Substantial Truths, that are even in this Ufe its 
most proper Objects. 

I have thus put the reader in possession of my own opinions respecting 
the Narrative in Gen. ii, and iii. *Egiv ow dtj, ug «Moiye doxei^ Uqog iwBog^ 

ig St TO TTav ipuiivswg ;(aTttBi. Or I might ask with Augustine, Why not 
both ? VHiy not at once Symbol and History ? or rather how should it be 
otherwise? Must not of necessity the first man be a Symbol of Mankind, 
in the fullest force of the word, Symbol, rightly defined— viz. A symbol is a 
sign included iri the Idea tchkhit represents : ex. gr. an actual jt>arf chosen to 
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represent tiie trlbley as a lip wiUi a diin piominent is aSjonbolof Man; 
or a lower Ibrm or species used as die representative of a higher in the 
same kind: by which definition the Symbolical is disdnguished Mo gcnere 
iirom the Allegoric and Metaphorical But, perhajw, parables, aUegoriee, 
and allegorical or typical applications, are incompatible with inapired Scrip- 
ture ! The writings of St Paul are sufficient proc^ of die contraiy. Yet 
I readily acknowledge, that allegorical cygrficaftom are one thing, and alle- 
gorical iiUerpretaUon another: and that where there is no ground ibr sup- 
posing such a sense to have entered into the intent and purpose of the 
sacred Penman, they are not to be commended. So ftr, indeed, am I fiom 
entertaining any predilection for them, or any favourable opinion of the 
Rabbinical Commentators and Traditionists, finm wh<nn the ftshion was 
dmved, that in carrying it as fiir as our own church has carried it, I follow 
her judgment and not my own. .But in the fint place, I know but one 
other part of the Scriptures not universally held to be paraboHcal, which, 
not without the sanction of great authorities I ami disposed to regard as an 
Apologue or Parable, namely, the Book of Jonas ; the reasons for belier- 
iag the Jewish Nation collectively to be therein impersonated, seeming to 
me unanswerable. (See the Appendix to the Statesman's Manual, Note 
B.) Secondly, as to chapters now in question — that such interpretation is 
at least tolerated by our church, I have the word of one of her most Zeal- 
ous Champions. And las^y, it is my deliberate and conscientious convic- 
tion, that 'the proofs of such having been the intention of the in^ired 
Writer or Compiler of the book of Genesis, Me on the fece of the Narra- 
tive itsel£ 

[The curious reader may find a similar view of this subject in Heniy 
More's '* Philosophical Cabbala'' in his Philosophical Works. See also 
notes 33 and 54.— Am. Ed.]* 

[67] p. 161. 

This sense of the word is implied even in its metaphorical or %urative 
use. Thus we may say of a River that it ortginaUs in such or such afotmr 
tain ; but the water of a Canal is derived fi*om such or such a River. The 
Power wliich we call nature, may be thus defined : a Power subject to the 
Law of Continuity (Lex ConUntd, — hi JVattard non datw SaUuSf) which law 
the human Understanding, by a necessity arising out of its own constitu- 
tion, can conceive only under the form of Cause and Efiect. That this 
form (or law) of Cause and Effect is (relatively to the World without^ or to 
Things as they subsist independently .of our perceptions) only a form 
or mode of (kinking ; that it is a law inherent in the Understanding itself 
(just as the eymmetiy of the miscelliuieous objects seen by the kaleido- 
scope inheres in (t. e. results fix)m) the mechani^n of the kaleidoscope 
itselt)— this becomes evident as soon as we attempt to apply the pre-con-' 
ception directiy to any operation of Nature* jf or in tlua case we are for- 
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ced to represent the cause as beiag at the sanae ioaumtthe eflfoet, and vice 
versa the offeet aa bdng the eauae— « sdUitkw whkii we seek to express 
by the terms Action and Re««ction ; hut fyr which the teim Reciprocal 
Action or the Law of Reeipiocity {germamei Wecfaselwiiiciing) w^M be 
both more accurate and more expressive. 

These are troths which can scarce^ be lo» iwqueadf imprea a c i d on the 
Blind that is in earnest in the wish to r^Ud aright. Nature is a line in 
constant andoontinuotts evolutkKL. Its begkming is lost m the Supernaatu- 
ral : and /or our vndentandmgf tbersibrey it must appear as a continiaou» 
line without beginning or end. But where th^re is no discontuniity there 
can be no origiaation, andevc^ appearance of oiigiiiation in J^bkm iabut 
a shadow of our own casting; It is a reflection fiom our own WSl or Spirit. 
Herein, indeed, &e WiU consists. This is the essential character by which 
wUmL is oypoged to Nature, as SjpuH^ and raised o&ose Nature as st^fnieier' 
nming ^[>irit— this, namely, that it is a power of an g i mU mg- an act or 



* A young fitend or, as he was pleased to desmbe bimseli; a pupU ^ 
mtne, who i» beginning to tmm to Mfik, asked me to explain by an instance 
what is meant by ^origmattng an act or state.'* My answer was— This 
moming I awoke with a dull pain, which I knew fit>m experience the 
getting up would remove ; and yet by adding to the drowsiness and by 
weakening or depressing the voHHon {vohmtaa Hnsoridia seu mtdiamta) 
the very pain seemed to hM mt hade, to fix me (as it were) to the bed. 
After a peevish inefiectual quarrel with this painful disinclination, I said 
to myself: Let me count twenty, and the moment I come to nineteen I 
will leap out of bed. So said and so done. Now should you ever find 
yourself in the same or in a similar state, and should attend to Ike Ckdngs- 
on within you, you will learn what I mean by or^nc^ng.an a^ At the 
same time you will see that it belongs exdnsivdy to the WiU [arhitium) ; 
that there is nothing analogous to it in outward experiences ; and that I 
had, therefore, no way of explaining, it but by referring you to an Act of 
your own, and to the peculiar self^^onsciousness preceding and accompa- 
nying it. ' As we know what Life is by Bemgy so wo^know what Will is 
by Adxng, That in wSHng (replied my young fiien4) we tqtptar to our- 
seltw t o mjustitu te an actual Begmmng, and that this seems unique, and 
without any example in our sensihk experience, or in the phenomena of 
Nature, is an undeniable fad. But may it not be an illusion arising ftom 
our ignorance of the antecedent causes ? You imijf suppose this (I rejoined) 
that the aoul of every man should impose a Lie on itself; and that this Lie, 
and the acting on the fitith.of its being the most important of all troths and 
the most retil of all realities, should form the main contra-distinctive cha-- 
racier of Humanity, and the only basis of that distinction between Things 
and Pfersons on which our whole moral and criminal Law is grounded — 
' Yoli ckn suppose this ! I cannot, as I could in the case of an arithmetical 
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or g'eometrical proposition, render it impossihie for you to suppose it. Whe- 
ther you can reconcile such a suppontion with ^e belief of an All-wise 
Creator, is another question. But taken singly, it is doubtkes in your pow- 
er to suppose this. Were it not, the beUef > of the contrary would be no 
subject of a Command, no part of 41- moral or religious 2M^. You would 
not, however, suppose it tMmd a reaaon. But all the pretexts thst ever 
have been or ever can be afforded for this suj^rasition, are built on certaiit 
Mtmns of die Understmding that have been generalized (ram ConupHMs ; 
which conceptions^ a^uoy are themselves generalized or abstracted (from 
dbjeots of Sense. Neither the one or the other, therefore, have any foroe 
except in application to dajects of Sense and witiiin the sphere of sena- 
ble Experience. What but absurdity can follow^ if you decide on Spirit 
by the laws of Matter? If you judge that which, if it be at all, must be 
9i^er-sensual, by that feeulty of your mind, the veiy defimtion of which , 
i» .^the Ffeouky judging acoording to Sense F* These then are imworthy 
the name of reasons : they are only pretexts. But vn&md reason to con- 
tradict your own GonaciousnesB in defiance of your own Ckwsdenee, is 
contrary to Reason. . Such and such Writers, you «ay, have made a grei^ 
senstftum, . If so, I am sony for it ; but the fact I take to be this. From 
a variety {kf causes the more austere Sciences have &Jlen into discredit, 
and Impostor have taken advantage of the general ignorance to give a 
sort of mysterious and terrific importance to a parcel of trashy Sophistiy^ 
the autljkOKS of which would not have employed themselves more insiicni- 
ally in submitting the works of Rafael -or Titian, to Canons of Criticism 
deduced from the Sense /of Smell. Nay, less so. For here the Objects 
and the Qrgans are only disparate : while in the other case they are. abso- 
lutely diverse. > I conclude this note by reminding the reader, ^at myfizst 
o)yji^ct/is to make myself trnderstood* • When he. k in full possession of my 
meamngt then Iqt him consider whether it desei(ye9 to-be received as M« 

i Had it been my immediate purpose to make him bdieve me as well as 
vndtrstand me, I should have thought it necessary to warn him that a 
JmUeWiH does indeed originate an act, and may originate a«tafe ol .beings 
but. yet only m end for the Agent himself. . A finite Will consHtutesu true 
Bepauiing; but with regard, to the series of moti^is and changes by 
Vrhieh the free act is manifested and made e^eduaZ, the firdte Will gMi a 
beginning only by co-incidence with that o&^oZv^e Wili^ which is at the 
some time: Infinite Power! Such is the language of Religion, and of 
Philosophy too in tlie last instance. But I express the same trtith in or- 
dinary language when I say, that a finite Will, or the Will of a finite Free- 
agent, aots outW8B*dly by ccmfiuence with the Laws of Nature. 

[See notps 29, 43, and 59.-^Am. Ed.] 
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[68] p. 164. 

It maj conduce to the readier coni{»«henrion of this point if I say, that 
the Equivoque consists in confounding the ahnost technical Sense of the 
^oun SuUkmtmy Right (a sense most often determined by the genitive 
case following; as the Rigbt c^ Property, thefltight of Husbands to chas- 
tise then* Wive^nd so forth^ with the popular sense of the ^eeUve^ right : 
though this likewise has, if not a douMe sense, yet a double application 
-^the first, when it is used to express the fitness of a mean to a relative 
£nd, er. gr, ** the right way to obtain the right ^stance at which a Picture 
ahotdd be examined,'' &c. ; and the other, when it expresses a perfect con- 
formity and commensurateness with the immutable Idea of Equity, or 
perfect Rectitude. Hence the close connexion between the words^ ri^t- 
eousness and gwHiness, i. e* godlikeness. 

I should be tempted to subjoin a fow words on a predominating doc- 
trine eloedy emmected with the present argument— the Paleian Principle 
of GehskaI:. ComxquEifCKS ; but the inadequacy of this Principle, as a 
criterion of Right and Wrong, and above aU its utter unfitness as a Mora! 
Ouidty have been elsewhere so fbUy stated (Friend, voL ii. p. 316—940)^ 
that even in again referring to the subject, I must shelter myself under 
Seneca's rule, that what we cannot too fiiequently think o^ we eannot too oft- 
en be made to recdlect. It is, however, of inunediate importance to the 
point in discussioD, that the Reader should be made to see bow altogether 
incompatible the principle of judging by general consequences is with the 
Idea of an Eternal, Omnipresent and Omniscient Being ! that he should 
be made aware of the absurdity of attributing iOfnf form of Generalizaticm 
to the all-perfoct Mind. 7\» genaraHze is a faculty and function of tiie Hu- 
man Understanding, and from its impeprfoction and limitaticm are the use 
and the n^ssity of generalizing derived. Generalization is a Substitute 
for Intuition, for the Power of inhdtkfe (that is, immediate) knowledge. 
As a Substitute, it is a gift of inestimable Value to a finite Intelligence, 
such as Mm in his present state is endowed with and capable of ex^ci- 
iriiig; but yet a SuMiu^ only, and an imperfoet one to boou To attri- 
Jmte it to God is the grossest Anthropomcttphism: aud grosser instances 
c»f Antbropomorphism than are to be found in the controversial writings 
on Original ^n and Vicarious Satisftction, the Records of Superstitian da 
Ko^ supply* . 

*■ ' 

[See note 23.— Am. En.] 

[69] p. 167. 

Availing himsdf of the equivocal sense, and (I most readily admit) the 
injudicious use, of the word ^^free" in the— even on this account>-^iiA^ 
phrase, *^fite ofidy to nn," Jeremy Taylor treats the notion of a power in 
the Will of determining itself to evil without an equal power of determin- 

43 
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ing itself to Good, as a "fooieryJ* I would this had been the only in- 
stance in his ** Deus Justiiicatus*' of that ineonsiderate contempt so fo- 
quent in the polemic treatises of minor Divines, who will have Ideas of 
Reason, Spiritual Truths that can only be spirituaUy discerned, tranalalted 
for them into adequate conceptions of the Understanding. The great arti- 
cles of Corruption and Redemption are propounded to us as Spiiitual Mys- 
teries ; and every interpretation, that pretends to explahi them into com- 
prehensible notions, does by its very success furnish presuniptive proof of 
its failure. The acuteness and logical dexterity, with which Taylor has 
brought out the falsehood cht semblance of falsehood in the Calvinistic 
scheme, are truly admirable. Had he next concentered his thoughts in 
tranquil meditation, and asked himself: What then is the truth ? If a 
^ill be at all, what must a will be ! — ^he might, I think, have seen that a 
Lahore in a Will implies already a Corruption of that Will ; that a JVahare 
is as inconsistent with fieedomj as free choice vrith an incapacity of choa* 
sing aught but evil. And lastly, a free power in a JSTaiure ta &i£l a £aw 
above Nature ! — ^I, who love and honour this good and great man vnth all 
the reverence that can dwell "on this side idoktiy," dare not retort on this 
assertion the charge of FooUry ; but I find it a paradox as startling to my 
Rea^ as any of the hard sayings of the Dotp Divines were to his Under- 
Manding. S. T. C. 

[See notes 29 and 45.— Am. £d.] 

[70] p. 177. 

For a specimen of these Rabbinical Dotages I refer, not to the wri- 
tings of Mystics and enthusiasts, but to the shrewd and witty Dr. South, 
one of whose most elaborate Sermons stands prominent among the many 
splendid extravaganzas on this subject. 

[71] p. 180. 

A Learned Order must be supposed to consist of three Classes. Fint, 
those who are employed in adding to the existing Sum of Power and 
Knowledge. Second, and most numerous Class, those whose office it is 
to difiuse through the community at large the practical Results of Science 
and that kind and degree of knowledge and cultivation, which &r all is 
requisite or clearly usiefliL Third, the Formers and Instructers of the 
Second — ^in Schools, Halls and Universities, or through the medium of the 
Pi-ess. The second Class includes not only the Parochial Clergy, and all 
others duly ordained to the Ministerial Office ; but likewise all the Mem- 
bers of the Legal and Medical Professions, who have received a leamed 
education under accredited and responsible Teachefs. 



[74 j p. 181. 

-The Author of the Statksbian's MAifUAL moiC be the inoet hiccmsiBC- 
fent of men, if he can be justly suspected of a leanmg to the Romish 
C%urch : or if it be necessary for him to repeat his fervent Amen to the 
Wish and Prayer of our late good old King, that every adult in the Britp* 
ish Epipire eftiould be able to read liis Bible, and have a Bible to read! 
Nevertheless, it may not be superfluous to declare, that in thus pfotesting 
against the licence of private interpretation, the Editor does not mean to 
condemn the exercise or denyliie right of individua] judgment He con* 
demns only the^ pretended right of every Individual, competent and inr* 
competent, to interpret Scripture in a sense of his own, in opposition to 
the judgment of the Church, v^thoUt knowledge of the Original^ or of 
the Languages, the History, Customs, Opinions and Controvaisies of the 
Age and Country in which ttrey were written ; and where the Interpretffr 
jUAg^ iii ignorance or in ecmtempt of unmtenupted Traditi<w, the unan- 
imous-Consent of Fatheis and Councils, and the UBiversal Faith of th^ 
Church in all- ages. Itis not the attempt to forma judgment, whjich is 
ianmctSkd in question; but the grounds^ or rathe^ the whgrounda, on 
<»^ich the jiidgm^t k fbrm^ and relied on«-the aelif-willed and separaf 
'^:vB{99himmiie) Setting-up (towtt). J 8ee note 13. 

My fixed Fmuaple is: that a Chmstianitt withcwt a Church exea- 
CASING Sfirit&al- AjEcvHORiTT IS Vanitt akd Dissoldtjon. And my belief - 
is, that when Popery is rushing in onuslike an inundation, the Nation wiU 
'find it to be so. 1 say Popery ; for this too I hold |br a delusion, that Ro- 
manisni or Romain CathoBeism is separable from Popery* Almost as rea- 
diy could I suppose a GiMsle without a Centre.. 

[If the author means in the last paragrapli, a church cstcMishment and 
its attendant authority, the experience of this country will be thought, by 
most Christians here, to furnish a sufficient answer. — At&. Ed.] 

[73] p. t87. 

To escape die consequences of this scheme, some Arminian Divines 
have asserted that the penalty inflicted on Adahi and continued in his pos- 
terity was simply tiie loss of immortality. Death as the utter extinction of 
personal Being : immortality being- regarded by them (and not, I think, 
without good reason) as a super-natural attribute, and its loss therefore in- 
volved in the fbrfelmre of super-4iatural graces. This theory has iU goUt- 
en side : and as a private opinion, is said to have the countenance of more 
than one Dignitary of our Church, whose general orthodoxy is beyond 
impeachment For here the Penalty resolves itself into the Cotuequence, 
and this the natural and (naturally) inevitable Consequence of Adao^s 
Crime. For Adam^ ^indeed, it was a positive punishment : a punishment 
c^ his guilt, the justice of which who could have dared arraign ? While 
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for the Offtpdng <>f Adam it wfes mmply a fiol eupenMmg to'their nature 
the privilege by yvhlch the OriginalMan wweontvaHUstiaguished from iho 
brute creation — a mere ' negation, of wliieh they had no- more right to 
complain than any other species of Animate. God in this view appearo 
only in his Attribute of Merey, as ayeitmg by snpematural tnteipoeition a 
consequence naturally inevitable. This is the golden side of the Tbaory. 
But if we i^iproach to it fiom the opposite direction, it first excites a just 
seni^ from the countenance it seems to give to the doctrine of Biatmal- 
km. The aupporters of this Scheme do not^I presumey contend^ that Ad- 
am's Offi^Muig would not have been bom Jlfea, but have formed a new 
flpedea of Beasts ? And if not, the notion of a ratioflal and self-conscious 
8011I, periflhiag vltetiy with the dissolutioa of the organized Body, seema 
to require, nay, aknost inyolvea^ the opinion that the Soul is a quali^ or 
Aeeideiia of the Body-— a mere harmony resulting firom Organization. * 

Bat let this pass nnqnestsoned ! Whatever else the I>esceiidanta of Ad- 
am might have been wiAout the intercesskm of Christ, yet (thia interoea- 
sion having been ei^taally made) they aie bow endowed with Souls thael 
are not extinguished together with the material body* Now uidess thase 
Divines teach likewise the Romish £gaMBtof PutpitoiTV and to an oxtiaH 
in which the Church of Rome herself would donowBce the doctrine as an 
impious heresy : unless they hold, that a punishQient tfimfKffdry and re- 
medial IS the uforsi evil tiiat the Impenitent have to appreh<»id in a Future 
State ; and that the spiritual Death declared and foretold by Chriat» ^ the 
Death Eternal whsre the Worm never dies^'' is neither Death nor e$epm^ 
'but a certain quantum of Suffering in a state of ftkh, hope, and pfugnw- 
rive amendment—sinless they go these lengths (and the Divines hare i|n- 
tended ar* orthodox Churchmen, men who would not knowingly advance 
even a step on the road towards them) — then I ftar, that any advaatnge, 
their the<M7 mi^t possess over the Calvinistic Scheme in ihe article of 
Original Sin, would be dearly purchased by increased difficulties and an 
ultra-Calvinistic narrowness in the article of Reden^tiott. I at least find 
it impossible, with my pivsent human' jfeelngs, not to imagine otherwise^ 
than that even in heaven it would be a ftaifiil thiag to knowy that in or- 
der to my elevation to a lot infinitely more desirable thafi by nature it 
would have been, the lot of so vast a multitude had been rendaved infi- 
nitely more calamitous ; and that my feUdity had bean punchaffed by the 
evertasting miseiy of the majority of my felfewmen, who^ if no redemp- 
tion had been provided, afier iidieriting the pains and {rfe^sures of earthly 
existence during the numbered houn^ and the few and evil— evil jet few — 
days of the years of their mortal fife, would have fidlen asleep to .wake no 
more, would have sunk Into the dreandeas Sle^ of the Grave, and have 
been as the murmur, and the plaint, and the exulting swell, and the sharp 
scream, which the unequal Gust of Yesterday snatched fiom the strinfsdT 
a Wind-Harp! 



us 

fa Mod it r phwB I iiwre fmtUTid to 4|iwitkHi the qiiifl «»d te >4 ei i cy q^' 
Iv.'fayter^B: Weik on Repiimrooo. But I ooght to bave jbdded, tkal to dia- 
oovMraiMllweptlietiaeiMdinai in eipotmd^g and spp^rioig the Efficacy 
oT CluMlfa Oqmi and Faanon, k beyaad oonipwe the moat cUfficidt aiMl 
dehoate pobt of Jlaaetkal DiiHiii^ and thai which capeeiaUjr Beeda ''a 



[74] p. 180, 

St Paul blends both forma of expreanoti, and aasetta the aame doetrine 
when speaking of the " celestial body** provided for * the New Man" in the 
spiritual Flesh and Blood, (i. e. the infinrnitig power and vivific liib of the 
incarnate Word:1for the Blood is the Life, and the Fleah the Power) — 
when speaking, I say, of this <* celestial body,^ as ail ^home not made with 
hands, demdl in the htavena,^ yet brought down to us, made appropriable 
by &ith, and oursr— he adds : ^ For iii this earthly house (i. e* tills mortal 
life, as the inward principle or eneigy of our Tabernacle, or outward and 
sensible Body) we groan, earnestly desiring to be ehOted i^Nm wUk our 
house which is from heaven : not that we would be unclothed, but doOitd 
tipoN, that Mortality might be a w a M o we d up of lUb.'' 2 Oor. v. 1 — 4. 

The ibur last words of the first verae {damd m ffte htmnnM) compared 
with the conchision of r. 2 (whidi it fiom hmetn\ present a cdincidence 
with John iii. v. 13, ** And no man hath ascended up to heaven but he that 
came down from heaven, even the Son of Bfan which is in heaven." [Qy. 
Whether the cdincidence would not be more apparent, if the worda of 
J<^n had been rendered word for word, even to a diaregud of the En- 
glish IcHom, and with what woi^ be aervile and supentilioua fidelity in 
the translation of a common claarie ? I can aee no reaaon why the ov^aic, 
so fiequent in St Mm, should not be rendered lilevally, »o oac,* and there 
may be a reason why it should. I have some doubt likewise aeapectiag 
the omission of the defiaote m t i c iD a, rof, T«v,T#<9-*«and a grealec^ as to the 
h air, both in diia place and in .Mil L ▼• 18» hainf m^kqimM^ nendefed by 
wt^iMikiM.^ P. S. Whataenseaana of the GraekFathen attached to, 
or infoircd fimn» 8t ¥mA^ ""tn HbsifeaMM," the Theological Student (and 
to Theotogisna is thia note principal^ addressed) may find in Watka- 
liAim^s Letteia to a Coiintry Clergyman — a Divinoi whose Judgment and 
strong sound aeaae are as unquestionable aa his Leaniiiig and Orthodoxy. 
A Cleigyman in full Orden, who haa never read the woika of Bull and 
Wateiland, haa— « duty yet to perferm*] 

Let it not be objected, that forgetfid of my own professed aversion to 
allegorical interpretations (see p. 13} I have in this note &llen into ** the 
fond humour of the Mystic Divines and Megorixera of Holy Writ" There 
is, believe me ! a wide difference between mfmhoUedl and aO/tgorkal, If I 
aay^ that the Flesh and BkHMi (Corpus notuftetum) of the Incarnate Wonl 
is Power and Life, I say likewise that thia mysterious Power and Life are 
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zeiSyWlio turn the 6th cof die Qoi|)el mecarimg* to Bt Idk a i Uu kaKd 
smfmg — who can hear Uf i^kr wfaich Imm mmy «f (C^iiiilVi) Diicipicii» 
who iMd been eye-whneeeBs of :in» mighty MimdeB^ wko Jmd bewdtlie 
eubMme Mpnility of his SertMen on the IMbttat, had ginrtfied God fiir the 
Wisdom which they had heard^ and had been prepamsl to aolmomd0e» 
^this is indeed the Christ" — went back and walked no more with him ! — 
the hard saying, which even tbs Tw^lvis were not yet competent to un- 
derstand farther than that they were to be spiiitually understood ; and 
which the Chief of the Apostles was content to receive with an implicit 
4um1 anticipative faith ! — they^ I repeat, are the Allegorizers who moralize 
these hard sayings, these high words of Mystery, into an hyperbolical Me- 
taphor per CatadiretWf that only means a belief of the , Doctrines which 
Paul believed) an obedience to the Law respecting which Paul " was 
blameless^" before the Voice called liim on the road to Damascus ! What 
every Parent, every humane Preceptor, would do when a Child had mis- 
understood a Metaphor or Apologue in a literal sense, we all know. But 
the meek and merciful Jesus suffered many of his Disciples to fall off 
from eternal Ufe, when to retain them he had only to say — O ye simple 
ernes ! why are ye offended ? My words indeed sound strange : but I mean 
no more than what you have often and often heard &om me before with 
dehght and entire acquiescence ! — Credat Judseus ! Non ego. It is sufficient 
fbr me to know that I have used the language of Paul and John as it was 
understood and interpreted by Justia Martyr, Tertullian, Iremeus, and (if 
he does not Ue] by the whole Christian Church then existing. 

[75] p. 192. 

[In his literaiy life» voL 1. c. 1% the Ai^oi; haa 4i^iiingMi^ie4 tE^ns- 
^andeotal aad transc^ndBnt, according to the mholae^^ use of them. In 
jpluloeojihical enquiries, that is tranacmdentalf wiueh lies beneathi or, as it 
were hekmd our iurdinary consciousness, but of which we become conscious 
bf a vohintaiy .eiSvt of 8elf4a£^ection. That is tramcewkntj \f hieh is out 
of the reach of all thought and self^Muiseiousness, and ciumo^ therelbie, 
become an object of knowledge — and & transoendent cause as « cause, tin^ 
Inowledge of which as U is in Use^^ liea beyond the reach af all our oog- 
nitive ftculdea. — Am. £d.] 

[76] p. 193, 

This word occurs but once in tlie New Testament, viz. Romans v. 11, 
tlie marginal rendering being, reconciliation. Tlie personal Noun, xurd^,- 
Xaxrtjg is Still in use with tlie modem Greeks for a money-changer, or one 
who takes the debased Currency, so general in countries under despotic 
or otlier dishonest governments, in exchange for sterling Coin or Btflfion ; 
the purchaser i^aying the calaUag^ i. e. the dlfievence. In the elder 
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Qteik'WiitettB l^e ve<b meaais to exdsange for an opptmte^ as ncrttiUatMrro 
Tip iJir^uyTMvi^oMrctrrair^^Iieexcfa&iiged widAlhimself ^mity forfiiend- / 

fillip (that is, he reccneMed hunfiirif) with his Party — or as we say, madeii ' 

vp wiH) them, an idiom which (with nrhatever loasof dighity)giTe8 the ex*- 
act ftflPce'of the word. He made tep the djfiermce. The Hebrew w«»d of 
vei^ frequent occunence in the Pentateuch, which we lender by tlie sub- 
staiitive, atonement, had its radical or visual image, in copher, pitch. Gen^ 
vi 14 thou fMi pUek it ^mffdn and wiffund toifft pUch. Hence, to imite, Ur 
iHl up » breacii, or leiA:, the word expresong both the aet viz. the bringing 
together what had been previously separated, and the means, or material, 
by which the re-union iseiiected, as inour EngMsh veiiie, to eaudk^ to solder^, 
to poy or jfojf (from poix, pitch), and the*-Freoch ndver. Thence meta- • 
phorically, expioHon, the piacida having the same root, and being grounded 
©9 another property or use of Gums and Rosins, the supposed cUansmg 
powers of their frimigation. Numbers viii. 21: "made atonement fityr the 
Levites to deanae them." — Lastly, (or if we are to believe the Hebrevr 
Lexicons, properly and vcio^fieqveriSy) Ransom, but if by proper the In-* 
terpreters mean prmary and radtad, the assertion does not need a con* 
ftitati(Hi: all radiealB belonging to one or other of tlffee disses. 1. Inter- 
jections, or sounds ^cpnesaing senaations or pasfliooi* @. Imitations of sounda 
aa spladi, roar, whiz, &c. 3. and principilly, visual images, objects of 
sight But as to frequency, in all llie numerous (£%» I believe) instan- 
ces of the word in the Old Testament, I have not found one in which it 
cani or at least need, be rendered by Ransom: though beyond all doubt 
Ransom is uaed in the Epistle to Timothy, as en equmdent term. 

[77] p. 199. 

Oii^a subject, concerning which we have so deep an interest in fonning 
just and distinct conceptions, no serious inquirer after ipHgious truth; 
much less any man dedicated to Bis'parBiBt, and who ought to be able to 
declare vrith the^Psabtdst, ft is '^more deaimble to me than thousands of 
gold and silver: therefore do I hate every fiJse way f will blame my soli- 
citude to place a notion,' wMeh I regard not only as a misbelief but as a 
main source of unbelief— at aU events, amoc^tfae most frequent and plau- 
sible pretexts of Infidelity — ^in all the various points of view, from which 
this or that Reader may more readily see, and see into, its falsity. I make 
therefore no apology for adding one other illustration of the whimsical 
Logic by which it is supported, in an Incident of recent occurrence, which 
will at the same time furnish aA instance in proof of the contrariety of 
the Notion itself to the first and most obvious principles of morality, and 
how qMntaneously Common Sense stiots forward, as it were, to repel it. 

Let it be imagined, that th&late Mr. Faunderoy had, in compliance with 
the numerous petitions in his behali^ received a pardon — ^that soon after 
some otifeer individual iiad been tried -and oonvieted of finging a npte for 
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a Hundred Pound-^hat on a{^catloii made for the ezteaikm of mttef 
to the culprit it should be declared that m a c-onunereial coimtiy like tfaki 
it was contrary to all Justice to grant a pardon to a man convicted of For- 
gery — and that in invalidation of this dictum, the appHcants having quoted, 
as they naturally would quote, the case of fifr. Fauntieroy, the Home 
Secretaiy should reply, yes! but Mr. Faunderoy forged to the amount of 
Two Hundred Thousand Pound !-~Now it is plain, that the Logic of this 
reply would remain the same, if instead of comparative Crumnali^ I had 
supposed aca^ i»f oomparntive Purity from Crime: and wheft the Beader 
has setded with himself what he would think of suoh Logie, and by what 
name he woidd describe it, let him penise the ftUowing eaomct: 

[Fhnn Baldwin^s London Wtddijf Journal^ Saiurdajf ike. 4, 1834.] 

MANSION HOUSE. 

Monrieitr Edmund Angelhii, Prafessiwof the Languages, and la wrnnikf 
whose fracas with the Austrian Ambassador was reported on Wednesdiqrf 
came before the Lord Mayor, and presented his Lordship with a Petitimiy 
of which the following is a translation >^ 

*MyL ort Ife who has vtolatsd the tewoughft to perish by the swoid 
i»f justice^ MonsiemrFsiintleray oiighl toperishby theswQidof justiee. 
Vatiodier takes hisplaoe, I think that justiee ought to be satitiied. I. 
devest mysdf for him. I ttkm upon myself his erime^ aad I wish to 
die to save Mm. 

(ffigned) EDwamAavajofh' 

16 O BHu tito H 'S U »e t» Bomei»taiim. of Vewee*" 

The Lord Mayor expressed his surprise at the application; and Mr. 
Angelini was informed that it was contrary to aO justice that tiie life of an 
innocent person should be taken to save that of one who was guilty, even 
if an innocent man chose to devote himself 

Angeliiu exclaimed that our Saviour died as an atonement for the sitts 
of the guiUy, and that he did not see why he shouki not be a&owed to do 
so. 

But in answer to Ibis, doubts were caressed vrhether Monsieur 
ni was suflieiently pure to satis^T jiistioe. 



The Header is now, I trust, convinced, that though the Que put by me, 
introductory to this extract, was imaginaiy, the Logic was not of my in- 
vention, i is cantraty to all Justice^ that an innocent person should he sac- 
r\ficedf ifc^ifc.; hUa person altogether innocent — ^Aye ! that is a differ- 
ent question ! 

[78] p. 205. 
MThich it could not be, in respect of spiritual tnitbs. and oliiecls super* 
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tfen^ous, if it were the saino with, and merelj another name for, ''the. Fa- 
culty judging according to Sense** — L €, the Understanding, or (as Taylor 
moflt often calls it in distinction from Reason) Diaco/wra* {Diacursru sen Fa- 
cuUoM dUewrgiva vel ducursoriay N. B. The Reason, ao instructed and so 
actuated as Taylor requires in the sentences immediately following, is what 
I have called the Spirit Vide p. 137— 138. 

[79] p. 218. , 

I trust, that my 4ge will exempt me from the charge of prewmptioo, 
when I avow, that the. forty hnes here following ve retained as a speci- 
men of accmmdaiiife reason, and as an EaxreUe^ on which my supposed 
Pupil may try and practice the power of sustaining the attention up the 
whole ascent of a <*piled Argument** The most magnificent Example of 
a Sorites in our— perhaps in oiq^Language, the Reader may find in the 
Fmsnd, Fal, iL fk 1S7, ttanaeiibed fimn J, Tayk)t*g Dimuamvi fnm Po- 
pvy. 

[80] p. 214. 

I say, 00: for tiie aeeoimtB of one or two tnevelling Fnmek PkH^BtfUm^ 
professed Atheists and Partinms of Infidelity, respecting oub or two AAI- 
«to Hordes^ Caffires and po<H* outlawed Boschmmi himted out of their te- 
maiiity» ought not to be regarded as exeeptkws. And as to Hearaa's A«- 
aertion respecting the non-existence and rejection of the Belbf WBoxm§ the 
Coppeiwlndians, it is not only hazarded on very weak and insufiieiaBt 
groimds, but he himself in anoHker part of his woil^ unoonaeioiMly sup- 
plies data, fix>m whence the contrary nMiy safely be concluded. H^ame 
iwrhaps, put down his fiiend Motannabbi*8 Ihri-philosophy for the opinion 
of his tribe ; and fixnxi lus high appreciation of the moral character of this 
murderous Gymnosophist it might, I f^ar, be inferred, that Heame himself 
was not the veiy peraon one wohM, of a^ othen^ have chosen for the pur- 
pose of instituting the inquiiy. 

[81] p. 216. 

The case here supposed actually occulted in my own experience in the 
person of a Spanish Refugee, of Englfth Parents, but lh)m his tentii year 
resident in Spain, and bred in a fiunily of wealthy but ignorant and bigot- 
ted Catholics. In mamre manhood he returned to England, dic^gusted 
with the conduct of the Priests and Monks, which had indeed for some 
years produced on his mind its so common effect among the better infor- 
med Natives of the South of Europe — a tendency to Deism. The results, 
however, of the infidel system in France, with his opportunities of ob^ 
serving the effects of hrrelii^on on the French officers in Spain, on the one 
hand ; and the undeniable moral and intellectual superiority of Proteslan 
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Britain on the otEer ; had not bjeen test on him : and here he hegan to 
think for himself and resolved to study the subject He had gone through 
Bishop Warburton's Divine Legation, and Paley's Evidences ; but had ne- 
ver read the New Testament consecutively, and the epistles not at aU. 

[82] p. 218. 

By certain biblical Philologists of theT^i^tonic School (Men distinguish- 
ed by Learning, but still more charactei^tically by hardihood in conjecture, 
and whb suppose the Gospels to have undergone several successive re- 
tisians and enktrgeTnertts bjr, or under the authority of, the sacred Histori- 
ans) these words are contended to have been, in the first delivery, the com- 
mbn commencement of all thetrO^ds Kara <rapxa (i. ^ dccor^Shg ft> tht 
FUsh) in distinction from St John's, or the Gospel xata ikvavfta (i. e. accord- 
ing to thJt SjpvHt). — ^Editor. . . * . ' 

[88] p. 222. 

That every the least permissible form and ordinance, which at different 
times it might be expedient for the Church to enact, are pre-enacted in the 
•New IWtanient ; ami that whatever is not to be fimnd Iftehs, ought to' be 
ill^wed no tM«r«— 4his has been averted. But that it had been proved; of 
-^kn- H^dered plausible ; or that the Teiiet is not to be placed among tlie 
i^iiftdaie/nmy Results of the scripture-slighting Will-vrorship o^ the Romi^ 
'Ohttrch ; it will be more sincere to say, I disbeHeve, than thbt I doubt. It 
•Was ehi«fiy if not ea«l«sively in reference to the extravagances buiit oA 
tliis teiiet^ ichat the great Selden ventured to deelare, that the wbitiB Servfr 
iMntiit Sciti^TtJBAS, had set the worid in an uproar. 

N. B. Extremes eq^pear to generate eadb other ; but if we look steadilyj 

there will most often be lound some common eiror, tiiat produces both as 

' its Positive and Negative Poles. - Thus Superstitions go hy Potrr, like the 

two Hungarian Sisters, alwaj^^nanelling and tn«efera(e2jf averse^ but yet 

joined at the Trunk. 

[84] p. 222, 

. Mor^ than this we -do not oonsider as ne^ssaiy for our argu^ient 
jSjid as to Robinson's assertions, in his History, of Baptism, that intot 
Baptism did not coosm^ce till the time of Cyprian^who* condemning 
it as a general practice, allowed it in particulu; <»8es by a dispensation 
of Charily ; and that it did not actually become the ordinal rule of 
the Chuictv till Augustin, in the fever ^ his anti-pelagian Dispute^ had 
introduced the Calvinistic interpretation of (higinal Sin, and the dire state 
of in&nts' dying unbaptized — I am so far irom acceding to them, that I 
reject the whde statement as rash, an4- Aot only u^waxranted by the Au- 
thorities he cites, but imanswerably conjfUted by Baxter, Wall, and many 
other learned Peedo-baptists before, and since the pubUcatioii of his Work. 



I confiae mym^ to the tHeitioii-Haot tb^ iaftm Bap^nn w«0 not; but^ 
diat there exist no sufficient pro<^ that it toot, the pj!«ctice of the Apos* 
tolic Age. 

[85J p, 224. 

Let me be permitted to repeat and apply Mie 52. Superetition mny be 
defined as Sk^eratantium (oiyusmodi sunt CmrimoniaB et Signa externa, 
quas, nun in significando, nihili sunt et pene nihil) iS^tantiatio. 

[86] p. 2S0. 

Conference between two men that had doubts of infiint Baptism. By 
W. Wall, Author of the Hist of Inf. Bapt« and Vicar of Shoreham in Kent. 
A reiy sensible litde trac^ and written in an exceUent spirit: though it 
fiiiled, I confess, in satisfying my< mind as to the existence of any decisive 
proofe or documents of Infant Bq>tism having been an A[)06tolic Usage, 
or specially intended in any part of the New Testament : though deduci- 
Ue genera^ from many passages, and in perfect accordance with the spiril 
of the whole. 

P. S. A mighty Wrestler in the cause of Spiritual Religion and Gospd 
Morality, in whom more than in any other Contemporary I seem to see 
the Spirit of Luther revived, expressed to me his doubts whether we 
have a right to deny that an infant is capable of spiritual influence. To 
such a man I could not feel justified in returning an answer ex tempore, or 
without having first submitted my convictions to a fresh revisal. I owe 
him, however, a deliberate answer ; and take this opportunity of discharg- 
ing the debt 

The Objection supposes and assumes the very point which is deiiied, or 
at least disputed — ^viz. that Infant-baptism is specially injoined in the Scrip- 
tures. If an express passage to this purport had existed in the New Tes- 
tament, the other passages, which evidently imply a spiritual operation un- 
der the condition of a preceding spiritoal act on the part of the peison 
baptized, remaining as now — then indeed, as the only way of removing the 
apparent contradiction, it might be allowable to call on the Anti-paedo-bap- 
tist to prove the negative— namely, that an in&nt a week old is not a sub- 
ject capable or susceptible of (i^iiritual ageney«r-And vice v^rs^ should it 
be made known to us, that infimts are not without refiection and self-con- 
sciousness — (heUf donbdesB, we duHild be enticed to infer that th^ were 
capable of a spiritual openitionf and consequently of that which is signi- 
fied in the baptismal rite administered to Adults. But what does this prove 
for those, who (as DD. Mant and D'Oyley) not only cannot show, but who 
do not themselves profess to beMeve, theself^sonsciousness of a New-bom 
Babe ; but who rest the defence of Infent-bapdam on the 4U»ertum, that 
God vras pleased to affix the perfermance of this rite to his ofifer of Sahna- 
ion, as the indispensabtei though arbitrary, condition of the infent's ealva- 
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bility ? — ^As Kings fai fi>nner agea^ i^faen they ceafeiTod Luufa in peipetu-* 
itj, would sometimes, as the eontUtkMi ef the-Teniney emct from the Be* 
neficiaiy a hawk, or some trifliiig ceremony, as the putting on or off of 
their Sandals, or whatever else royal caprice or the whim of the moment 
irdght suggest But you^ honored Irtih e, are as little disposed, as myself 
to ftvOT meh doctrine ! 

Friend pure of heart and fervent ' we have learnt 
A different lore ! We ' may not ,tlius proflme 
The Idea and name of Him whose absolute Will 
b Reason — ^Tnith Supreme ! — ^Elssential Order ! 

« 

^ [87] p, 235. . 

Of which our he was made JUsh, is perhaps the best, that our language 
admits, but is still an inadequate translation. See note 9. The Church of 
England in this as in other doctrinal points, has preserved the golden mean 
between the superstitious reverence of the Romanists, and the avowed 
contempt of the Sectarians, for the Writings of the Fathers, and the au- 
thority and unimpeacbed traditions of the Church during the first three or 
four Centuries. And how, consistently with this honorable characteristic 
of our Church, a Minister of the same could, on the saeramentary scheme 
now in &shion, return even a plausible answer to Amauld^s great WoriL 
on Transubstantiation, (not without reason the Boast of Catholicism) ex- 
ceeds my powers of conjecture ! 

[88] p 157. 

Will the Reader fi>i|^ve me if I attempt at once to iUustnite and relieve 
the sufc^ect by annexing the first stanza of the Poem, G<»npoeed in the same 
year in whidi I wAte the Ancient Mariner and the first Book of Chris- 
tabel? 

*Encinctui:*d with a twine of Leaves, 
That leafy twine his only Dress ! 
A lovely Boy was plucking finiti 
In a moonlight wilderness. 
The Moon was bright, the air was free. 
And Fruits and Flowers together grew 
On many a Shrub and many a Tree : 
And all put on a gentle hue. 
Hanging in the shadowy air 
Like a Picture rich and rare. 
It Mras a ctimate where, Uiey say, 
The Night is more beloved than Day. 
But who that beauteous Boy begnil'd, 
That beauteous Boy ! to jynger here ? 
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•• t Abhe, tiy a^t^ a lillle 

In plaee BO Mknt and M vM^ 
t • . Hm he iio imid, BDlevBig mother BflarP" 

[89] p. 243, 

8uchiB the e(mc#pli<m of Body in Des Cvtes* own ayistem. Jibi^ It 
evety where confbutoded with JMatter, and might in the CartoMan aeiue 
be defihed, Space or Extenaimi witfi the . attribute of ViriUlily. Aa 
Bea Caitea at the aame time 2&edoualy asKrted the exiatence of inteDi- 
gential Beinga, the reality and independent Self-eubsifltence of the Soul, 
Berideianism or Spinosiom waa the immediate and neceaaaiy Conae- 
quenoe. Aaaume a plurdUiy of aelf^ubaiating Souls^ and we hare Beik- 
leianism ; aasume one only, (unam et unicam Substantiam), and you have 
Spinoaism, L e. the aawrtion of one infinite Self«ubeistent, with the two At- 
tributes of Thinking and Appearing. K>>gitatio infinita one centre, et om- 
niformis Apparitio.'' How far the Newtonian Vis inerdie (interpreted any 

otherwise than as an arbitrary te nn x y z, to represent the unknown but 

necessary supplement or integration of die Cartesian Notion of Body) has 
patched up the Flaw, I leave for more competent Judges to decide. But 
should any one of my Readers feel an interest in the speculative principles 
of Natund Philosophy, and should be master of the German Language, I 
warmly reconmiend for his perusal the eartiest known publication of the 
Great Founder of the Critical Philosophy (written in the twenty-second 
Year of his Age !) on the dien eager contioveny between the Leibnitzian 
and the French and English Mathematicians, respecting the Living For- 
ces — ^Kjfedanken von der wahren Bchatzmig der lebendigen Krafte 1 1747'' 
— ^m which Kant demonstrates the right reatomng to be with the latter; 
but the Truth of Faety the evidence of ea^pmence, with the former; and 
gives the explanation, namely: Body, or Coiporeal Nature, ia something 
else and more dum geometrical extension, even with the addition of a Via 
inertisB. And Leibnitz, with the Bemouillis, erred in the attempt to de* 
monstrate geometrically a problem not susceptible of geometrical con- 
atniction. — ^Thia Tract, with the aucceeding Himmels-ffyalem, may with 
pmpnety be placed, after the Principia of Newton, among the atriking in- 
atancea of eaiiy G^ua; and aa the first fwoduct of the Dynamic Philoa- 
ophy in the Physical Sciences, fix>m the time, at least, of Giordano Bruno, 
whom the Idolaters burnt for an Atheist, at Rome, in the year 1600L — See 
the FaiEND, VoL 1. p. 193—197. 

[90] p. 243. 

For Newton's own doubtfiilly suggested Ether or moH subtle Fluid, as 
the ground and immediate Agent in the phtenomena of universal Grav- 
itation, waa either not adopted or soon abandoned by hk Diaciples; not 
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only as introducing, against his own Ckaaoa of tUfjtA ReaatMiing, an 
Ens imaginarium into pbysieal Scifno, a Su^IcIwk in the piace of a le- 
gitimate SuppoMtiftt; but because the Sufaatanca (aasnming it to exist) 
must Itself Ibiwpait of the Pnbleni, it was meant to solre. Meantime 
Leibnitz's Pre-established Hannony, which originated in Spinoea, found 
no acceptance; and, lastly, the Notion of a corpuscular Substance, with 
Properties jni< mto k^ Hke a PiaouBhiQa hidden by the Pjm^ could pass 
with the unthinking only for any thing more than a Confession ^f 
rAncey or technical lenus expressiog an hiatus of ^swnijfic insigfat 
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The expediency of inserfihg in this roluihe the articles which folloir 
may not perhaps be v«7 obyious.^ My motive fordoing it, aside from the 
inherent value of the articles titemsemi^ is to place before the readers of 
the Aids to Reflectlim, as fi^ as I ediM dolKS'tiis^^neans of elearfy under- 
standitig tbe tangiiai^ and. asmwents ^f the Author ia-thj^t -W^^t' In 
vefsid to smial iixqpoitaat peintSi I ihiiik tbsy wfll^fiad tiieiy*<!iy^|,ffwdf 
more clear Ivy refcftneo t» thesei tboughiii'tbaaMahreB'thf^ mi^ jifl^A!^<l 
mora difficult to un d ewta n d, tbsa the w(«i^ to which i^^y luns a R pip ff ded. 
They are^ niareove^ several ti»ie9 rslbistid ipin the Aid». ftt Rif <^ >yMi, 
and p rob aWy fey.of >ha:Blpffdys>of i>at,\y<^ w«H|ld.haya.^i^y<p^ tft^hem 
flsewhMv. The thiid letter of the "Seteotif^itf* i^ OmiUed, aa]i<^pai:tM»- 
laify ouiied to thapurpqivroCtbis/i^ffeil:^ ,i7*]|^^pai|di9to theStMaawB'b 
Manual ia rapnoted entira. A few senSBB^es haare ra&mnpft ^ ^ 4^^ ^ 
that waAt bm cooM aoj wtfl bo^aaastwd. Forth^most pait^^H^r^wipbe 
eavMfdare^ as iiufetiQqliem /esssy s hayi^g^fT^^^e^eei as t^e authoc 4>^where 
telto us» to the hei|^ of Metaphyaies uid Tbieolo(|yr cu^f <%dep)y jntcject- 
iog to tiiaa(ii who wiU seflact eiiaHgh l# wdaislWM} ihea^ 
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FMBMiMi AMn nrat of i^botcss. 



IiETTBBI. 

wmtm A* c»oiiiM8iQiui>.rmiBin)« 

BFr Deak and HorrotTRClr StR,--I iivas mnclb stnick whii your Excetpta 
ftom Porta, Eckartsfaausen, and others, as to the efiect of the ce^monial 
drinks and nngnents, on the (female) practitioners' of the black arts, whose 
irltchbraft y6u believe to have consisted in the unhappy' chif^ of bewitch- 
ing themselves^ I, at least, know of no reason,* why to these toodcationSf 
(espedalty when taken through the skin, and to the catalepcie state indu- 
eed by them,) we should not attribute the poor wretches' own belief of 
thehr guilt I can conceive, indeed, of no other mode of accounting— I 
do not say fbr their suspicious last dyings avowafs at the stake ; but— :for 
thebr 'private and voluntny eonfessioBs tm theif deMk^bedSy* wM^ made 
a ODAvert of your old fhvourke^ I3ir T. BrowB. Perhaps tny pidfearional 
pufsmis, and medical studies^ may havB pmdisposed me to be interested ; 
but my mind has been in m eddy ever siiwe I left yoo. The eomiaizkms 
cyf the subject, with classical and with druidica) sigierstilkms, pointed out 
by you — the Cireeia poeukt — the heibal spells of the Haxse, or IhtiidesBes — 
the somniloqiunn of the prophetesses, under the coercion of the Seasdi- 
navian enchanters — ^the dependence of the Greek oracles on mineral wa- 
ters^ and stupfying vapours from the earth, as stated by Plutarch, and more 
than once afluded to by Euripides — the vast spiead of the suae, or 8iaiiku% 
usages, firom Gveenland even to the BOuthemmost pc^t of America ;— you 
sent me home with enough to think of! But more than all, i was struck 
and interested with your ccmckiding remark, that these, and most other 
superstitions, were, in your belief^ but tlie cadaver et putriiienta of a 
DEFUNCT WATiJRAi. PHfLOsopRT. Why uot rather the imperfect rudiments? 
I asked. You promised me your reasons, and a fuller explanation. But 
let me speak out my whole wish ; and call on you to redeem the pledges 
you gave, so long back as October 1809, that you would devote a series of 
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pepera to the sabject of Dreams, Yirions, Presentittkms, Ghosti^ Witeheidk, 
Cures by sympathy, in which you would select and explain the most in* 
teresting and best attested fkcts that hare come to your knowledge from 
books or personal testimony. 

' You can scarcely conceive liow deep an interest I attach to this reqnest ; 
nor how many, beside myseif, in the cML4 of my own acquBintanee hare 
the same feeling. Indeed, my dear SUt ! when I reiect, that there is 
scarcely a chapter of history in which superstition of wme kind or other 
does hot ibrm or mipp}y n jpicMioii 6f ilir eontenti, i Ibdl A>rwittd^' wM un- 
quiet anticipation, to the power of explaining the move frequent and best 
attested narrations, at least withoatthe necessity of having reeourse todie 
suppoation of < iti i m i gh r tiiclpiiuid lykig^ w otrnMns otf to the devil and 
his imps on the other. * * * * 

Your obliged Fapa^* * 

and affectionate Friend, 

J- L . 

P. S. — Dr. L. of the Museum, is quite of your ophiion, that litde or no* 
tbinj; of importance to the philosophic naturalist can resuh from Compar- 
ative Anatomy on Cuvier's plan ; and that its best trophies will be but life* 
less skeletons, till it is studied in combination with a Comparative Physi- 
ology. But you ought yourself to vindicate the piority of your clainu 
But I fear, dear C., that Sic Vos^ non VobiSf was made for your motto 
throughout life. 

I^ETTEB II. 

IN ANSWER TO TH£ ABOVE. 

. WvLLf my dear papjl and fellow student ! I am willing to make the at* 
tenq^t If the nugoiity of my readers had but the same personal knowl^ 
edge of me as you have, I should at dovm to the woi^ with good cheen 
But this is out of the question. Let me, however, suppose you for the 
moment, as an average reader — address you as such, and attribute to you 

feelings and language ib. chamcter. — ^Do not mistake me, my dear L . 

Not even for a moment, nor under the pireteat of tnons a rum Tnovend^i 
would I contemplate in connexion with your name " id genufi lectcnrunr, 
qui meliores obtrectare malint quam imitari : et quorum nmilitudikem des- 
j^wteott eorundem afiectent smvUaiem — scilicet uti qui suo nomine obacuH 
9unt, meo innotescant'^ The readers I have in view, are of that clasB 
who with a sincere, though not very strong desire, of acquiring knovd- 
edge, have taken it for granted that all knowledge of any value respecting 



*The passage, which cannot fail to remind you of H and his set, 

is from Apuleius' Lib. Floridorum — the two books of which, by-the-bye, 
Seem to have been transcribed from his common-place book of Good 
Thi/^t^ happy phrases, &c that he had not had an opportunity of bring- 
ing in in his set writings. 
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Ibe mio^ ui^ilifr to iMi^ii^d^ %Bef cv f<MirboolB% tbe eUi3s( not n hun- 

(bed y«iu« «^l(jt, of naay be coov^iU|6p4y taught witbuopt any other tenop or 

.fie¥ioui9 es^pla^tiona tha^ tf^fo. works have ak^sbdly r^d^red. &imli^ 

amoQg roei) of education. , . ^ 

Well, firiandly. scmw1}n:1 aajth€iiiff9ldfm<^ things lit^e less (it seems to 

ycoi) ^han ij»powph>», yetslgoBi^' anA ^uowvQusly fft«stc(d bjr evideni^e 

.Vfl^hiVjmjm iyfuftswhle'to d»f<yo<1il,7i^ interested yoq, I am willing tp 

ottemiit. Um ^oluybt^n^ But: tl^^ .it mvst lie UAder. ceiitai% condUionf* I 

muatibe ahfe^ Aqiv^i »iiuatiMv?9 8w%i«nt^(i)9pndsj^lio(4og^ that I shall 

.be Mndei«tfl^ori«ther4hat.I#hBU he.allpwiwi toxviake myself undar- 

«lood« ,A^,mkltm^9S(^m^nf>9mBiy^¥'f^ 

dariplso the 4M« pf 4wftrf ^wra* MairW9<l^l^vW9ip<>^ vii^n; as. ;I 

have not.the fecf^t of enablii^ hon^ to read with the^ pit of his ^tqmacJti, 

or with his ^jaf&r-e^^nor of caW^intOf^tv^^.^ticular faculty," dor- 

mant at the tip of hjsj ihxs9 ;.ih|it()mist raljijon words— -l cannot fbns^ tbe 

Jiopo ««tionaUyf ui^sss the r^adei: wUl have j^tience enough to maatef, the 

,a(B»8Q iz^ii^c^ f ,\i89 tbiew, K 

. ^. tf%,fi|^{^49oi;A %rf.n^ And might ^ not ask in a^ 

tjffn^.yropld y/^i)» ^nt^ ^%de^| put thfi sani^ question to Sir Edward Smith, 
0^ §py other .a^i^h^ ofl^e JL4nn«^4^,Soqiety to whom you had applied fqr 
ins^ctio^ ip Botu^y ? ^nd yet he would i!!^quire of you that you should 
^^ttend, to a i^goxq of {^chiUQal. t^n^ and .^lake yourself fnaster of the 
.sepse of each, in order to your understanding the distinctive character of 
a grass, a mushroom, and a lichen ! Now the psychologiet, or speculative 
philosopher, will be content witb.yp^^sifiyjpu will impose on yourself the 
.trouble of ulld^rstandilig mi i]i9mem)»Qring ope pf the number in order to 
.\|nderstandy;9uroi$rn nature. But I will i^eet your question direct You 
^9£^ m,e why J uae words that nee^ explamivon'^ Because (I reply) on this 
^subject there are no others ! Because the darkness and the main difficult 
.t^ that attend it, are owing to the vagueness and amlnguity of the words 
.jili common use ; and which preclude all explanation for him who had re- 
. solved that none ju? itequired.. Because there is already a j^Jsity in the very 
. phrases, *^ words in fiOiimmm use ;" ^ the language of commm sense." Words 
ipf most frequent use they may be, cofmum they are not ; but the language 
^of the market, and as such, exinressing degrees only, and therefore incom- 
; potent to the purpose wherever it becomes necessary to designate the Idnd 
independent of all deg^e. The philosopher may, and oflen does, employ 
.^e same w:ords as in the market ; but does this supersede the necessily of 
j4» .previous explanation ? As I refeijed you be^Mre to the Botanist, so now 
;!|o the Chemist Light, heat, charcoal, are every man's words. But^erf 
vor i$w%»JtHe light? The finBsevi, heat? Charcoal in its simplest form, as 
JUdimMvit or as blac^-lead? Will a stranger to chemistry be worse o^. 
r would the Chemist's language be leap likely to be understood by his using 
i^^rent words for distinct meanings, as cfurfoon, calonc, and the like ? 
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in OraCr lO pVerVIU OV rBluOT9 WnOO OIVCHr COBnOOSBU wnR WB CDUlllliMI 

wof^ ^ and thSfl too tst etaop^'tM- iMMrtlillMftico ^oT^^pHwhi' IttB ifitwiupaiM^ 
with' the fint principles and ekinenittry triHliflof Ale'MNMl«bM''hO i^ 
You must submit to i^gitfdyoiiysdif 9||fi«nttit>«iraa ItfUiCf t^iirdii^'itiv^d'Wft- 
ter ; and win find, that they bt6 tiot<^lemlcll^f inteffigftltf fritfKNiT Ae tenrn^ 
oxygen, nitrogen, hydfogen, or otheni'^^ftiHwdMrtl Tfuvf'ilflstfviMisiB^^ifilliiliQ 
knowledge, iiHilch you would liii^e ffii Ib^efeMMlitiriMtte* "flWrti aore €>e^> 
taSh prejodiees of the common, i e. of thd otww^ sMMi^f im^, the ex* 
posni^ of winch is the first step, tfie in^Bi^iimsalle preGminasy, of aR r^ 
tional psychology ; end these cannot be cxpe o dd but'by selectfng and ad- 
hering to some one word, in which we nitty b^dl^^ tmce the growth 
and modifications of the opinion or belief conveyed in this, or shnflar 
words, not by any revolution or poeitiTe tkange of die original sense, but 
by die transfer of this sense and the difl^renee in the apt^ication. 

Where there is but one word fbr two or more diverse or dvpanile 
meanings in a language, (or though diere should be several, yet if perfect 
synonyiines, they count but for one woid,) the language is so fiir defective 
Andthisisadef^of fiequent occuiience in all ianguagea, prior to the 
cultivation of science, logic and philology, especially of the two latter : 
and among a firee, lively, and ingenious peoi^e, such as the Greeks were, 
0opfaistry and the influence of sophists are the inevitable result. To check 
this evil by striking at its root in the ambiguity of words, Plato wrote the 
greater part of his pubUshed works, which do not so much contain his 
own system of philosophy, as the negative conditions of reasoning aright 
on am^ system. And yet more obvioualy is it the case with the Metaphys- 
ics, Analjlicfl^ &c. of Aristotle, which have been well descr&ed by Lam- 
bert ^ ^ dictionaxy of general terms, the process throughout being, first, 
to discover and establish definite meanings, and then to appropriate to each 
a several woid. The sciences will take carci each of its own nomencla- 
ture .* but the interests of the language at large fiiU under the special j^iar- 
dianship of logic and rational psychology. Where these have fidlen into 
neglect or disrepute, firom exclusive pursuit of wealth, excess of the com- 
mercial spirit, or whatever other cause disposes men in general to attach 
an exdustve value to immediate and palpable utility, the dictionaiy may 
swell) but die language will decline. Few are the books published within 
th9 last fifiy years, that would notsupply their quota of proofi^ that so it 
is vritb our own mother Elngiish. The bricks and stones are in abund- 
ance, but the cement none or naught That which is indeed the conmum 
language exists eveiy where as the menstruum, and nowhere as the whole 
^-See Biognip^ Xideroria-— while the language complimented with this 
name, is, as I have already said, in fiMst the language of the maiicet Eve- 
ry science, every trade, has its technical nomenclature ; every folly has its 
fancy woris; every vice its own dang--and is the science of humanity to 
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bgr l heoi M iqgetplion?- bpliiieioiiliy.to w<Mdi vMoattoohl toteveao 
atanw wiienHtvith Imi majroih^ bfudn for iier maoHoshhouw but whnt-abe 
«^rptck«po»llie.^Mil|lifiwd9H)ff «ti0«l|Wii^ nvpuiitiMiaiidfli^liMi 

<id<^Hl£.m.,aift yitoe- ef Bwci> ^wte rf wwiw tfi ii t^ ^folkwy, gad Itnvt of 
•Bimtliipg^ J bii Mkii of teg ^ ^g m w ^ t y imeawi^ ^yott will ftirJIgriitteiid^ the 
hig|niy>oflin»Beholintir Miimi|Oiia»TiMid« scmsct, ^tb tlwu: derivntivefl.; 
;^Mi #WO^<faiiy^aay.|p<wMw^tto.|«wiHo<^ W Wf luuiw iH^eiiflmi, safe you 
ta b0«t|eBdi^^ iialli««^ tf^ng niyUO be npeif dii)|« , >Tb«t it may com. 
.yowtai>eac>e^^»ubtB'>tit^a*iai yo ei | i ^ 1-lMiye^JMmigfat.it uodentb^ eyAai 

nr,... ..rr. ../»o^. Yoiw^jBieii^ «ftxi!^oiie|ely> ^ y w ^^ .,» i * .. , 

Oniu PUk^ophm wfpoH^iki. WarikiO^^QT and Sunxct* . 

Existence -fee ^mple bittdtion, trndeHVe^^nd hideoikvp&tiSbikf. It fetid 
ideoj no parttcttlar ^rm, much hm any ictermkiation or niodificaik>n of 
die possible i it is nodiing thaft (^an-be edtiH^ed fiomtbe >lo||fic«l eoneiptfioa 
of a thing, as its predicate ^ it is no phrperty of a things, but its reality kself; 
or aeth^ Latin would more conveniently express it-^NullA m prc^cicitaB 
est, sed ipsa ejus realiUu. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Ifei^fai Hed the sophism in 0es Cartel celebrated demoDStration of the 
exlst^ce of the Supreme Bciing t^m 'like idea. In llie idea of God «ure 
contained oS attributes that belong to ^e perfection of a being t but ejast* 
ence is such : therefore God's existence is contained in the idea of God. 
To this it is a sufficient answer, that existence is not an attribute. It might 
be shown too, from the barrenness of the demonstralaon, by identiQiDgthe 
deduction with the premise^ u e, for reducing the minor or term induded 
to a mere repetition of the major term vnduding. For in fiict the syllogism 
ought to stand &us : the idea of God comprises the idea of dl attiibutee 
that belong to perfection : but the idea of existence is such : therefore the 
idea of his existence is included in the idea of God. Now, esnstence is 
no idea, but a fad : or, though we had an idea of existence, stOl the proof 
of its correspondence to a reality would be wanting, u e. the veiy point 
would be wanting which it was the purpose of the demonstration to sup- 
ply. Still ^e idea of the &ct is not the fact itself. Besides, the term idea^ 
is here improperly substituted fbr the mere mppoaition of a logical subject, 
necessarily presumed in order to the conceivableness {cogitaldUku) of any 
qualities', properties, or attributes. But this is a mere ens logicum,(vel 
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a<id no kM cc miMiw dm the eoi|c«pdoa of » pi«iter«f •« eiutattca,; tiiw 
inllie idefr of ftSiqweilieiBeiiigfc If Be^^Jsgtvit&iM hme prereifJftm 
his idea of a Supreme Being mnmegmiLt^Klmmmt^^ ttad tluttlboea^ 
•tittibn>of avealiiy perfeoily omnfiidcn t furith tbi9idmi««ofiia%tiiaiveiwl 
nnd isBvitable; asd tbnttiiiefloweve in tmtb twt «fio and t)it«MnOi»fit'or 
intuition^ unique, and without andk^gjjr^^bi^iigfaf from the faiadocpwicmnii of 
ettrinindaj from ifaeineol»ate»«f tfaonghlvaod the(alnietVM40f lai^i;«iga 
tme aie*eompeUod 4o eaEpraa k difidnil^imf -coonatii^^ii tino ooifiRhi^ 
teraMr^biawOTldhavebeonrooBwiAuaii^ Biit>tiiiaiHte«ualiH>4^ititol4i 
t<alsweti^tiotf«d0iiiMttf«don-Htfi6 m i Biiw ii y of»<ihieh^ltiii»uiil*« iFi ii wdo. 
Aiid'BoinMhing<^e<thiav liday |»eiliap»h»^l(9und'irqo,<whera«b« raa«Ning 
po'w^eralire devolofied and duly: easerted;. but- would^ lieaiv diii-ltttle ^a- 
vrBbrda aetflin|^th» dSifuie JMMMinMii A9iiriigkm»flRieitt.and tto«peei:dative 

mean, and are bound to mean, by t^eword God. The old controvexsy 
^9|j]4 (|o stai^di. T^l^^^f!^- ^e po^ii^le p^ectio^ of an JMnite Bejo^ 
i|io]ther .words, \fKat^be Jegitunate^pse ia of the term^ infinite^ as appli- 
ed to Peity, and What is or is not compatible whh that sense. 

^ I think, «Md iviiie thMEii^, T am «oiiseloiiBof oertahi wolksig» or movo>' 
iti^ti^ ed ibcta OPiietitliieB of myheingi'^ and fteii Myself aadioifowvr in 
which tiiey [originate. Iltol mpA)£ 'n»Mag ; «aBd ^o aeitteor fyilHaaig^ 
this admty constitutes the sense and feeling of sxisteitce, i e. of my ac- 
tual being. 

t. SCHOLIUM* ...-.' 

'Movements, motions, taken metafdioriedly, wiAout rehdon tO' space or 

^ce. Kiv^at^' fAti Mota roTvw^ it wf^tp Miv^atts^ of Anslode. 

§3. 

In these workings, however, I distinguish a difierence. In some I feel 
myself as the cause and proper agent, and the movements themselves as 
the woik of my own power. In others, I feel these movements as my 
own activity ; but not as my own acts. The first we call the active or 
positive state of our existence ; the second, the passive or negative state. 
The active power, nevertheless, is felt in both equally. But in the first I 
,feel it as the cause acting, in the second, as the conditkm^ without which I 
could not be acted on. 

SCHOLIUM. 

I^ is. a truth of highest importance, that agere tt paii are not different 
.ki|ids, but the same kind in different relations. And this not only in con- 
sej^uence of an.immediate reaction, but the act of receiving is no less truly 



TA mif thuk the aet of influcndBg; Thua, the ItmiS aot in being etimtila- 
ted bj the air, a» tndy ae in the-ect of birMdiiiBg, to whieh they were ftwi- 
ubted. The Greek verbal tenninB<aoD» «i^ fanypUy i l ltnitrat e a thUu ifoiu. 
n^MTM, n9axp*m ^ikmoifkkcd gnpmniary aae, tH thiee Yerba active ; but 
the fint is the aetive^nniMfive, in whkh the a^^ncy paaaea forth out of the 
agent into another* . Tf nomt; whax are you doing? The second is the 
abtive tntramilwe* Tc n^vtrtis ; how do yott do? or how an you? The 
third is the active^afvlM, or more appropriately the active-^ofi^ the verb 
vee^puftf or reeqpliveiTiffttfrjrttf ; what aik you ? Or, to take another idiom 
ef our language, that most livelily expressed the co-presence of an agent, 
an agency disnnet and aSen frMo otur own, What is the maUerunth^ ? 
It wiMildcaRy ustooftr to exphiiitf the nature of veriw jMttfwe,ae so called 
in tedndcal gratanar. Suffice, thai this ehuB oHgmaUd in the same cau^- 
aea, ai led men to make the diviiion of substances into living and dead—*' 
ardifiaMMi jMyoMdgiM% neeesmy, but of doubtfol philesophieal validity; 

§4. 

With the workings and movements, which I refer to myself and my own 
Qgency, there alternate — say, rather, I find myself alternately conscious of. 
forms (zziImpressioDs, images, or better or less figurative and hypothetical, 
pre$encesy presentations,) and of states ,or modes, which not feehng as the 
work or effect of my own power, I refer to a power oiker than me, u e. 
(in the language derived fix)m my sense of sight) without me. And this ia 
the feeling I have of the existence of outward thiogs. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In this superinduction of the sense of outness on the feeling of the actual 
arises our notion of the real and reality. But as I cannot but reflect, that 
as the other is to me, so I must be to die other, the terms real imd actual, 
soon become confounded and interchangeable, or only discriminated in, 
the gold scales of metaphysics. 

§ 5. 

• Since both, then, the feeling of my own existeiiceand the feeing of th» 
existence of things without, are but this sense of an acting and working**- 
it is clear that to exist is the same as io act or work ; (Quantum operor, 
tantttm sum,) that- whatever exists, woiks, (=ifl in acHon ; aduaUy is ; is 
imdeodi) diat not to work, as agent or patient, is not to exist ; and lastly, 
that patieiice.(=vis patiendi,) and the reaction that is its co-instantaneous* 
consequent, is the same activity in opposite and alternating relations. 

§ 6. 
That which is inferred in those acts and wakings, the feeling of which 
is one with the feeling of our own existence, or inferred from those which 
we refer to an agency distinct fix)m our own, but in hofh instances is infer- 
red, is the SUBJECT, t. e, that which does not appear, but lies under (quod 
jacet svbter) the appearance. 
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But in the Ifaral instance, tiiat, nmneijr, wldeh ie inferred in ite eflects, 
asid of course therelbre M{|f^inlbRed, the snfajeel is n mifD, i; e, lint idMi 
lmcw$ ttseU; and may bo w^hred by odion) but vU^ cannot qvpear. 

$ 8. 

That, in or fit)m which the subject ia inferred, is the object, id quod 
jacd db oculoa, that wliich lies before us^ that which lies strait opposite. 

SCHOLIUM. 

The terms used In psychology, logic, &c. even tho^e of most fiei|ueBl 
occurrence in common life, are, for the most pfun^ of Latin derivation ; j 
and not only so, but the original words, such as tpiantiQr, qualify siilject, 
object, &c* &c formed in the schools of philosophy £>r scholastic us^and 
i|i correspondence to Greek technical terms of the same meaning* . Eqt-* 
mology, therefore, is little else than indispensable to an insight into the 
true force, and as it were, freshness of the words in question, eqpedally oi 
those that have passed fiom the schools into the market-place, fiom the 
medals and tokens ((fvft^oXa) of the philosophers' guilder company into the 
current coin of the land. But the difference between a man who under- 
stands them according to their first use, and seeks to restore the original 
impress and superscription, and the man who gives and takes them tn 
imaU change^ unweighed, and tried only by the sound, may be illustrated 
by imaging the difierent points of view in which the same cauny wowd 
appear to a scientific conchologist, and to a chafiTering negro. This use of 
etymology may be exemplified in the present case. The immediate o&- 
jeet of the mind is always and exclusively the workings or makmg$ above 
stated and distinguished into two kinds, § 2, 3, and 4. Where the object 
consists of the first kind, in which the subject infers its own ex^ence,and 
which it refers to its own agency, and identifies with itself (feels and 
contemplates as one with itself and as itself), and yet without confounding 
the inherent distinction between subject and object, the subject wimesses 
to itself that U is a wmd^ i. e. a subject-object, or subject that becomes 
an object to itself. 

But where the workings or makings of the second sort are the object, 
ftom objects of this sort we always io&r the existence of & sufaject, as in 
the former case. But we infer it frmn them, rather than m them y or, to 
express the point yet^more clearly, we infer two sul^cts. In the olgect, 
we infer our own existence and whjedmty ;Jrwn thean the existence of a 
subject, not our own, and to this we refer the object, as to its proper cause 
and agent. Again, we always infer a correspondent subfed ; but not al- 
ways a mnd. Whether we consider tliis other subject as another mind, is 
deteiTnined by the more or less analogy of the objects or makings of the 
second class to those of tlie first, and not seldom depends on the vaiying 
degrees of our attention and previous knowledge. 



Add tottaw difibienc«s the mpdifyihf influence ^tb« mmimi, the wnM 
a£ Biabt-jtnnppn « B m l H riifc-rt«i iiin t»iw M .<tf vhMtMMiaHtmiAmaat 

eontrast the exceeding obscurity anibduBneM in ibe coneepOMi of a Btib- 
jeet BQt «_mind ; nod reflect l«o, that, tq D^ectp «f At JM kinfl, vBjfb- 
Hot dtaibUte actual or ipepaistir^outFAnlQe8e}.Tdiile,,inea^j>£ tks/tKn 
■wf IdUcIjW^'Ue, aflerashorier or longer time, compelled' by the law ol' 
anocintion to tranrier this ontiumfhiinthati^nTTi m^ect to the preacnt 
QbjecL liMtly, reflect that, in the fbrmer inetBoee, the tM^ct ie ideiltififd 
wfth'ft«'MAject,'-lxnr''poMtifefr^ ths'wtrof die iubfen; )iDd'hegatft%lf^ 
hfwmitkepi^iflktt 6tinitxikasMlbetii^ee\i'aad tbiitin tbe latter the tei;' 
otmuiiief taltM plOM;' i^tMlf, i^MeAA t^f tiietlMec^ b^ing' fdentifled'V'^ 
the wrtjfect,; tte '^ ift jdif . frtiMattanip' hilfl'aotff&ittM^tf In the ot>jeet ' In tfia 
atdlmrr«ii«4<MktM»htg'UUBi^i^efet«;V)ribii^init^ couM notW 
odMrvpiae,1i!M>ft^*ih'th«'«fe-iitsbthi:«,'ars ol^eCtlnuA be loet, anfl ipdie-' 
dtigti)A^le>iii «M'.WhJH«|'U<dtVtintfi6'l:)ai6f; HiefflAj^i^loet antli' 

that OHti)^ ^nUch,' in'ltii oAgfti; bhiik H^t af reaaoix, b^oiigB' ei'cfiiBiT»-^ 
lyiA Ihd Mbj^t.'^;the''a^iit;i^ extra in£iT6i{fl-(MiQ the object. For out- 

iiM'l»biit'jhe'ft^l&^'of'bfllernMs,-(aAtii^Irende>edintuitivo, oralterity^ 

riiually' wtpreBetifitd,- 'HMi'Cte, and' also' becmaSB we find rfiia outnesajjjf 

theobjecta, to which, thb6^ they 'are, m ihct,'t*ort(!ngain oat own h^g. 

witrtn»fei'hi''SW(tetwnfefttWfaiir wiH,'^ll'Hi(iSkre»fi]i"comtii6n fti'^er 

tnhi*; WB leartifc ttbitlitWtWfeMrtfii tljc'ft^^ (iWIVnSe orrfofSu'- 'ih^ 

the ofijectfrt heBomeB syitonyinouB flrtri "Jfim erfemii^ thei^' withrra^'ati^' 

at length it was employed to espK^ iinV^i^ and jpeMoaile'M vi^ 

from the accidents and partictdar con^ttiti6ii ^ ^ 

wtiea ttken ih' 5ft- lfleh*« ^aild siffldlute 'Sfellb^ '^ 

Ihnita, p&rtiaJ porsp'e'cflvfe, arid rfefhictirt^ 'lo'ff^ii'i 

tpeeU, {idola trib&g ot'JjorS Bacon,|as '^etlii^ 

geitere: In i&ect aUiSttiesia to these Eereial ^i^( 

th» iNfbjectfrt' ' hafi'been •vasH aA' tnrAonymoh^ ffiif 

unreal; and third, that, the cause and seat of wh 

(Ke-apeclHlWih^Vidijai (Ji^crt'GiirftJ'Wihg'geMptfe 

iadve "p6«itib/i. Of coureciflie fceanfogW' fehe' it. 

eannetbtf AjEndd^aecertaihed'btkt by hiddf thb , __ _ 

'«i»tthi*0'lltiliiedi*ta piiiliABie^ 'AHd p«5rtJi»'Vie*K'iii-J ^^^Su'iMbns of the 

thedisMple of TWklbnnlch^, "■«■" of Berltet^,' 'tfeat'OKS" 'ajecjiivo suhaisis, 
whoSyand aolety in the «nivcreal subJ6'ct— Cod.''^ la^/qth^rm^'DJ* 
sound mind, WM so ifibcted by the'report^ death htlt^r ^baebt huaband, 
that every night'at the *nie'h6ur she sa^** i'flgiiVe 'W the foot of 'her bed 
- which Hhe IdemifiedWlth hln>," ahd nWrtiite1J''d4WriBeat&'tKii bystandrrs, 
during the continuance of the vi^on. Tlie husband returned, and previ- 
,45 
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otm to Ae mBWiag, imi advised to ftppear far the fint time at tefixn of 
the bed, nt thb precise instant that the qsrit used to t^ipear, and in tiie 
dress deseribed, in the hope that the orighial might scare «way the coim-> 
teifeit ; or, to speak mote seriously, in the expectation that the impieseioa 
oir her senses fiom widK>ut would meet half way, as it irao, and lept^ or 
take the phsce o!^ the image fiom the brain. He fb^wed the advice*; 
bnt the moment he took his pomtion, the lady shrieked om, ^My God there 
are fun ! and'*'— The story is an old one, and you may end it, haj^tly or 
trai^cally, "Tste^ Kii^ Lear or Shakspeare^, according to your taste. I 
have brought it a»a good instance c^ the force et the two WcMds. Yon 
and I wonld hold the one fi>r a st^'edi^, phenomenon, thb odiar only ftr 
difeetke^ and perhaps fflastnue- the fact, a» I have aheady done eisewhers, 
Ijy the case c^ two af^peannioes seen in juxta-poritiDn, the one by trans- 
mitted, and Ifte other by reflected, fight. A b^ever, ecoording to the oM 
style, <Wliose ahnanadc of fidth has the one trifling iaaitof beinglhr fh» 
year of our Lord one thousand /mo*, instead of obe tboosaai e%At faiS»- 
drsd and tWentyj wodld sciekle for the obfedm^ of both;* 
• Andrew Baxter, again, would take a different road from either* fie 
would agree with us^in calling the apparition fubjedioe^ and the figure of 
the hushand 0^*cc<tw,.8o far as the ii6i of the kttw, and its position esim 
ceraintm,} or iii outward spaces, was^ in questien. But he would difi^ 
firom us in not. identifying 1^ agent or proper cause of the former--^ e. 



• *Naf , and .reiate the circumstance for the very piupose of proving the 
reality ok obji^ctive truth of ghosts. For the lady saw both ! But JS this 
were any proof at all, it would at best be a supemuous proof) and super- 
seded by the bed-posts, &c. For if she saw the real posts at the same 
time wim the ghost, that stood betwixt them, or rather if she continued 10 
see the ghost, sphe of the sight of these, how edtoutd she mtt see the tvot 
huabuid? What was to ma& the difference between the two sdtids, or 
intercept the rays firom the husband's dressing-gown, while it allowed fi-ee 
passage to those fi-om the bed-curtain ? And yet I first heard this stoiy, 
from one, who, though professedly an unbeliever iii this branch of an- 
defnt Pruumatics, (which stood, however, a niehe higher, I suspect, in his 
good opinion^ than Monboddo's aneieid Mdaph^tics^) adduced it as a sosw- 
ihinfr (m the otheF aide i — A puzzling foct I and challeo^ed me to answerit* 
And this, too, was a man no less respectable for talents, 6ducation» and 
active sound sense, dian for birth, foitune, and ofiicial rank. So stranray 
are the healdiiest judgments suspended by any out of the way comraia- 
tions, connected with obseure feelings and inferences, when they happen 
to have oceuzred within the narrator's own knowledge !^--The pith of this 
argument in support of giftof^-objects, stands thus: B-tD; C=z|>: ^f^go, 
B=C. The D, m this instance, being the equal visibility of the figure, and 
of its real duf^cate, a logic that would entitle the logician to dine off a 
nedc of mutton in a looking-glass, and to set his little ones in downi^t 
earnest to hunt (he nibbitg on the wall by candle-light Things, tluttnll 
under die same definition, belong to the same .class ; and visible, yet not 
tangible, is the generic character of reflections, shadows, and ehosts; and 
apparitions, their common, and most certainly tJieir proper, C%ruiiaiin«ine. 
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die appMltiim^ivlth the fliriiject briKMkig. Tketliqpe ImImM hewoMU 
gnat to be a makmg in the befaoUer's own bnun ; bm tbe /aoiaUt hfi 
woukl contend, was a aeveial and oikar subject, an intnuive aupen^umefaQr 
or •yiMtter in the eaiAe tenement and work^abo^ and woriung with the 
MOM tools (^ra»»0 aa the mtbfedy their lightfiil owner and original occu- 
pant. And verily I could say aomething in &vour of this theoiT^ if only I 
might pat my own intrapretation on it-rhavii|g been hugely pleased with 

^he notiqn of that fiither of oddities, and oddest of the fidtess, old Tsur 
VVU.IAN, who considers these 90ggeUi eottfvi, (that takes possession of otb- 
«r folk's kitchens, pantries, sculleries, and water^sloseCB, causing a aad 
lo«da at Aeai^[uarteFB,) as creatures a^ the same order with the Teniw, 
Lumforici, and Ascarides— 4. e. the Bound, Tiqpe, and Thread-wonos. 
Dwmonea hesc sua eotpom dilattwt et comrahunt ut volunt, sicut Lumbrm 
et€imqmBdtmin$eeku. Be thisas it may, the difference between this last 

, class of qiecnkters and the common ran of gfaoetr&ncieia, will scavcefy 
e&aUe us lo exhibit any essential change in the meaning of the terms. 
Both must be described as asseitmg the e^fecfiiw nature of the appearance, 
and in both the term contains the sense of real as opposed to imaginaiy, 
and of 0ii<neas no leas than of MemeaBj the difference in the former b^- 
ing only, that, in tho vulgar behe( the object is outward in relation to the 
whole circle, in Baxter's, to the centre only. The one places the ghost 
without, the other within, the line of circumference. 
I have only to add, that these different shades of meaning form no valid 

* objection to the revival and readoption of these coirelative tenns in phys- 
iology* and mental analytics, as expressing tbe two poles of all conscious- 
ness, intheu- most general foim and highest abstraction. For, by the law 
of association, the same metaphorical changes, or shiilings and ingraflings 
of the primary sense, must inevitably take place in all terms of greatest 
comprehensiveness and simplicity. Instead of subject and object, -put 
thought and thing. You will find these liable to the same inconveniencee, 
with the additional one of having no adjectives or adverbs, as substitutes 
for objective, subjective, objectively, subjectively. It is sufficient that no 
heterogeneous senses are confounded under the same term, as was the 
case prior to Bishop Bramhall's controversy with Hobbes, who had availed 
himself of the (at that time, and in the common usage) equivalent words, 
eompd and oblige, to confound the thought of moral obligation with that 
of compulsion and physical necessity. For the rest, the i^medy must be 
provided by a dictionary, constructed on the one only philosophical prin- 
ciple, which, regarding words as living growths, ofi^ts, and organs of the 

♦"Physiology," according to present usage, treats of the laws, organs, 
iunctions, &c. of life ; " Physics" not so. Now, quere : The etymological 
import of the two words being the same, is the difference in their applica- 
tion accidental and arbitrary, or a hidden irony at the assumption on which 

the division is grounded? i^uoig artv ^m^gy aviv Xoya, or Joyos ntpi ^i/Offlt>( ftt^ 
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fbtamn 8oa]^iEweks to' trace each faiertorieaUy^ through all the peneds of its 
fiatund grpwlih, a&d aoddental modifieatienfr-Ht woik worthy of a itoyal 
'jmd' Imperial cfm&deraey, asd which Would indeed haUow the Amaoee ! 
A wofk which, exeeuted ier euy one language, would yet be a beneftotioii 
'to the woild, and to the nation itself a source of immediate honour end of 
'uldmate cmiiI, beyond die- power of vietmies to beatoWy or the mines of 
'Mexico topurchasei The reafization' of this scheme hes in the hr dis- 
tance; but) in the meantime, it cannot but, beseem ei^eiy individual com- 
petent to its ihftfaemnce, to contribute a small portion of the materials finr 
the ftiti»e'templ&-~fit)m a polished column to a hewn stone, or a jdank fer 
'the scaffiildingi and as they come in, to erect widi them riieds for Ute 
• workmen, and temporary stmctures for prasent use. Thepreceding anal- 
ysis I woKid have you regard as my Jint contribution ; and the first, be- 
cause I have been long conviticed that the want of it is a serious impedi- 
mest-^I will not say, to that atM-knotM^e which it concerns all mrai to 
' attain, but— 4x> diat 9el£-^mderstandmg<irmtight^ wbldi it is all men's in- 
tterest that some men riiould acquire ; thaf the heaven*descended, T*im6t 
-i9«ouro«</' (Juv. Sat) sliould exist not only as a wiadom, but as a scicnee. 
But every science will have its rules of art, and with these its technical 
terms; and in this best of sciences, its elder nomenclature has &Men into 
diflose, and no other been put m its place* To bring these back into hg^t 
as so many delving tools dug up from the rubbish of long deserted mines 
and at the same time to exemplify their use and handling, I have drawn 
your attention to die three questions:— What is the primary and proper 
sense of the words Subject and Object, in the technical language of phi- 
losophy ? In what does Objectimty actual^ exist? — ^From vdiat is all ap- 
parent or assumed Objectivity derived or transferred ? 

It is not the age, you have told me, to bring hard words ii^ ftshion. 
Are we to account for this te$ider mou8iedm»»j on the ground assigned by 
your fiivourite, Persius : (Sat. iiL 113.) 

^ Tentemus fauces : tenero latet ulcus in ore 
Putre, quod baud deceat crustosis radere verbis ?* 

But is the age so averse to hard words ? Eidouranion ; Phantasmagoria ; 
Kaleidoscope ; Marmaro-kainomenon (/or deaning numUe-piecea) ; Protoxi- 
des ; Deutoxides ; Tritoxyds ; andBr. Thomson's Latin-greek-english Per- 
oxides ; not to mention the splashing shoals, that 

a confound the language of the nation 

With long-tailed words in oaity and aJ^xm^ 

(as our great living master of sweet and perfect English, Hookham Frere, 
has it), would seem to argue the very contrary. In the train of these, me- 
thinks, object and subject, with their derivatives, look tame, and claim a 
place in the last, or at most, in the humbler seats of the second species, 
in ihefair-wmed dassification — ^the long-tailed pigs and pigs^ without a tail. 
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«%e, but not <m $Uck dry topicai-^l submit. You have touched the vulnerable 
heel — ^lis, quibus siccum lumen abest," they must needs be dry. We 
have Lord Bacon's word for it. A topic that requires steadftst intuitions, 
^lear conceptions and ideas, as the source and substance of both, and that 
'wyi admit of no substitute for these, in images, fictions, or fhctitious fiiets, 
must be dry as the broad-awake of sight and day-light, and desperately 
tMiiren of cdl ^istt interest which a busy yet sensual age reqtures and finds 
in die '^tida somnia," and moist moonshine of an epicurean i^osophy. 
For yon, however, and for those who, like you, are not so satisfied with 
the present doctrines, but that you would fiiin try ^another and an elder 
lore," (and such there are, I know, and that the number is on the increase,) 
i haaard this assurancer-That let what will come of die temw, yet with- 
y>ut the IruOig conveyed in these terms, there can be no self-knowledge ; 
<mod without this, no knowledge of any kind. For the fiagmentary re- 
cotteetions and reoognitione of emi^ilciim* usuiping the name of experi- 
ence, can amount to opinion only, and that alone is knowledge which is at 
4>nce real and systematto*-^r, in one word, <n^game. Let monk Bxid pietist 
pervert the precept into sickly, faroodmg, and moitMd introvensdonb of con- 
sciousness — you have learnt, that, even under the wisest regulations^ thihk- 
iNo can go but ktdfwaj toward this knowledge. To know the whUe truth, 
we must likewise act : and he akme acts, who maku — and this can no 
man do^ estranged &om Nature. Learn to know thyself in Nature, that 
thou mayest understand Nature in thyself. 

But I forget myself. My pledge and purpose was to help you over the 
threshold into the outer court ; and here I stand, spelling the dim chane- 
ters inwoven in the veil of lais^ in the recesses of the t^nple. 

I must conclude, therefore, if only to begin again without too abrupt a 

drop, lest I should remind you of Mr. in his Survey of Middlesex, 

who having digressed, for some half a score of pages, into the heights of 
cosmogony, the old planet between Jupiter and Mans, that went pff^ uid 
split into the four new ones, besides the smaller rubbish for stone i^owers, 
the formation of the galaxy, and the other world-worlds, on the same 
fnnxxglUM, and by similar accidents, superseding the hypathmg of a Crea« 
tor, and demonstrating the superfluity of chunk tithes and countiy par- 
sons, takes up the stitch again wiih^Bid to return to the aubjtd of (bmgt 
God bless you and your 

Affectionate Friend, 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 



*Let y express tlie ctmditwna under which E, (that is, a series of forms, 
facts, circumstances, &c. presented to the senses of an individual,) will 
become Experience — and we might, not unaptly, define tlie two words 
thus: E14lp=Experience ; E— jpdblmpiricism. 
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li^TTEM IT. 

TO A JUNIOR SOFH, AT CAHBRIDGB. 

Oftsn, my dear young friend! often andbitteriy, do I regret the stupid . 
prejudice that made me neglect my mathematicai studies, at JesusL There 
is something to me enigmatically attractiye and imaginative in the gmie- 
ration of curves, and in the whole geometry of motion. I seldom look at 
a fine prospect or mountain landsciape, or even at a grand picture, without 
abstracting the lines with a teeling similar to that with which I should 
contemplate the graven or painted walls of some temple or palace in Mid 
Afiicar— doubtful whether it were mere Arabesque, or undeciphered cha- 
racten of an unkaown UMiigae, fiamed when the language of men was 
nearer to that of nature — « language of symbols and correspondences. I 
am» therefore, &r more disposed to envy, than join in the laugh against 
your fellow-collegiatel, for arousing himself in the geometrical constructioii 
of leaves and A>werB. 

Since the receipt of yoDr last, I never take a turn round the garden 
without thinking of his billow-lines and shell-lines, under the well-sound- 
ing names of Cumaids and Conchmds ; they have as much life and poe- 
tiy for me, as their elder sisters, the Naids, Nereids, and Hama-dryads. 1 
pray you, present my best respects to him, and tell him that he brought to 
my recollection the glorious passage in Plotinus, '^Should any one inter- 
rogate Nature how she works if graciously she vouchsafe to answer, she 
will say, it behooves thee to understand me (or hdter and more lUeraUyf to 
go along with me) in silence, even as I am silent, and work without words f 
but you have a Plotinus, and may construe it for younselfl — (Ennead 3. 1. 
8. c 3.) attending particularly to the comparison of the process pursued 
by Nature, with that of the geometrician. And now for your questions 
respecting the moral influence of W.'s minor poems. Of course, this will 
be greatly modified by the character of the recipient But that in the 
majority of instances it has been most salutary, I cannot for a moment 
doubt. But it is another question, whether verse is tibe best way of disci- 
plining the mind to that spiritual alchemy, which conununicates a sterling 
value to real or apparent trifles, by using them as moral diagrams, as your 
firiend uses the oak and fig-leaves as geometrical ones. To have formed 
the habit of looking at every thing, not for wliat it is relative to the pur- 
poses and associations of men in general, but for the truths which it is suitT 
ed to represent— to contemplate objects as words and pregnant symbols — 
the advantages of this my dear D., are so many, and so important, so em- 
inently calculated to excite and evolve the power of sound and coimected 
reasoning, of distinct and clear conception, and of genial feeling, thattliere 
are few of W.'s finest passages^— and who, of living poets, can lay claim 
to half the number ? — ^that I repeat so often, as that homely quatrain. 
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O reader ! had you in your nund 
Such stores as silent thought can bring ; ' 

O gentle reader ! you would find 
A tale in every thing. 

You did not know my revered friend and patron j or rather, you do 
know the man, and moum his loss, from the character I have* lately given 
of him. The following supposed dialogue actually took place, in a con- 
versation with him ; and as in part, an illustration of what 1 have already 
said, and in part as text and introduction to much I would wish to say, I 
entreat you to read it with patience, spite of the triviality of the subject, 
and mock-heroic of the title. 

SUBSTANCE OF A DIALOGUE, WITH A COMMENTARY ON THE SAME. 

Ji I never found yet, an inkstand that I was satisfied with. 

jB. What would you have an inkstand to be ? What quatities and pro- 
perties would you wish to have combined in an inkstand ? Reflect ! Con- 
sult your past experience ; taking care, however, not to desire things de- 
monstrably, or self-evidentiy incompatible with each other ; and the union 
of these desiderata will be i/out (deed of an inkstand. A friend, perhaps, 
suggests some additional excellence that might rationally be desired, till at 
length the catalogue may be considered as complete, when neither your* 
sel^ nor others can think of any deaidercdym not anticipated or precluded 
by some one or more of the points already enumerated ; fOid the ccmcep- 
tion of all these, as realized in one and the same art^&^t, may be fairly en- 
titled, the 

Ideai» of an hkstamL 

That the pen should be allowed, without requiring any effort or inter- 
ruptive act of attention from the writer, to dip sufficiently low, and yet be 
prevented, without injuring its nib, from dipping too low, or taking up too 
much ink : That the inkstand should be of such materials as not to decom- 
pose tlie ink, or occasion a deposition or discoloration of its specific ingredi- 
ents, as, from what cause I know not, is the fault of the black Wedge wood- 
ware inkstands ; that it should be so constructed, that on being overturned 
the hik cannot escape ; and so protected, or made of such stuff, that in 
case of a blow or fall from any common height, the inkstand itself will 
not be broken ; — ^that from both these qualities^ and from its shape, it may 
be safely and commodiousTy travelled with, and packed up with books, 
linen, or whatever else is likely to form the contents of the portmanteau, 
or travelling trunk ; — ^that it should stand steadily and commodiously, and 
be of as pleasing a shape and appearance as is compatible with its more 

*In the 8th Number of the Friend, as first circulated by the post I 
dare assert, that it is worthy of preservation^ and will send a transcript in 
my next 
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important uses ; — and lastly, thou^ of minor legaid, and non-^flsential, 
that it be capable of including other implements or requisites, always, or 
occasionally, connected with the art of writing, as pen-knife, wafers, &c. 
without any addition to the size and weight otherwise desirable, and with- 
out detriment to its more important and proper advantages. 

Now, (continued B.) that we have an adequate notion of what is to be 
wished, let us tiy what is to be done ! And my fiiend actually succeeded 
in constructing an inkstand, in which, during the twelve years that have 
elapsed since this conversation, alas! I might almost say, since his death*, 
I have never been able, though I have put my vsdts on the stretch, to de- 
tect any thing wanting that an inkstand could be rationally desired to pos- 
sess ; or even to imagine any addition, detraction, or change, for use or 
appearance, that I could desire, without involving a contradiction. 

HifKE ! (methinks I hear the reader exclaim) Here's a meditation on a 
broomstick with a vengeance ! Now, in the first place, I am, and I do not 
care who knows it, no enemy to meditations on broomsticks ; and though 
Boyle had been the real author of the aiticle so waggishly passed off for 
his on poor Lady Berkley; and though that good man had written it in 
grave good earnest, I am not certain that he would not have been employ- 
ing his time as creditably to himself, and as profitably for a large class of 
readers, as the witiy dean was while composing the Drapier's Letters, 
though the muses forbid that I should say the same of Mary Cooke's Pe- 
tition, Hamilton's Bawn, or even the rh3rming corre^K>ndence with Dr. 
Sheridan. In hazarding this confession, however, I beg leave to put in a 
provided akomfs^ that the said Meditation on Broomstick, or aliud quidSbet 
^usdem fanrm^ shall be as truly a meditation as the broomstick is verily a 
broomstick — and that the name be not a misnomer of vanity, or fi^audu- 
lently labelled on a mere compound of brain-dribble and printer's ink. 
For meditation, I presume, is that act of the mind, by wliich it seeks wWdn 
either the law of tlie phenomena, which it had contemplated without, 
{medHatio scientificaf) or semblances, symbols, and analogies, corresponsive 
to the same, {meditatio ethica,) At all events, therefore, it implies ikinkingf 
and tends to make the reader tMnk; and whatever does this, does what in 
the present over-excited state of society is most wanted, though perhaps 
least desired. Between the {funking of a Harvey or Quarles, and the 
thinking of a Bacon or a Fenelon, many are the degrees of difierence^ 
and many the differences in degree of depth and originality f hut not such 
as to fiJl up the chasm in genere between thinking and no-thinking, or to 
render the discrimination difidcult for a man of ordinaiy understanding,, 
not under tlie same* contagion of vanity as the writer. Besides, there 

*** Verily, to ask, what meaneth this ? is no Herculean labour. And the 
reader languishes under the same vain glory as his author, and hath laid 
his head on the other knee of Omphale, if he can mistake tlie thin voca- 
hUes of incogitance for the consubstantial words which thought begetteth 
and goeth forth m." — Sir T. Browriy MSS. 
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are e^iallows for the full grown, that are the maximum of safe depth for' 
they^uBglinga There are truths, quite commonrplace to you and me, that 
fiwr the uninstructeA many wouM be new and fbll of wonder, as the com- 
mon day light to the Lapland child at the re-ascension of its second 8Qn>' 
men Thmiks and honour In the highest to those stars of the first magni- 
tude that shoot their beams downward, and while in their proper form 
diey stir and inviituate the sphere next below them, and natures pre-as- 
similated to their influence, yet call fortli likewise, each after it» own norm 
or model, whatever is best in whatever is susceptible to each, even in tb^ 
lowest. But^ excepting these, I eonfess that I seldom look at HarveyV 
Hfeditfttions or QuarW Emblems,* without feeling that I would rather 
be- die author of those books — of the imiocentplteasure, the purifying emO-' 
tiems^ and genia^. awakenings of the ^tmdn% through the whole man,* 
which those books have given to thousands and tens of thousands — thair 
ihinethe brightest in the con^ellation of fame among the heroes and Bii 
minores of literature. But I have a better e^^use, and if not a better, yet 
a les« general motive, foi^ this sdemh trifling, as' it will seem, and one that 
will, I trust, rescue my ideal of an inkstand from bein^ doomed to the 
same sluf s comer with the de trUnis CapeUit; or de nmbri asiniy by'virtue' 
c»f the process wlBch it exemplifies ;; though I should not quarrel with the 
allotment, if its risibte merits allowed it to keep company with the ideal 
immortalized by Rabelais in his disquisition inquisitoiy l>e Rebus optma 

' Dared I mentioni tfie name of my Idealizery a name dear to science, fantf 
consecrated by discoveries of far extending utility, it would at least give a 
hwgrc^9hdcai kiterest to this trifling anecdote, and perhaps entitle me to 
clMm for it a yet higher, as a trait in nnmtmis, characteristic of a class of 
powerful and moist beneficent intellepts. For to the same process of thought 
we owe whatever instruments of power have been bestowed on mankind 
by science and genius j and only such deserve the name of inventions or 
discoveries. But even hi those, which chance may seem to claim, ^quas 
ktmdni elyoitMse vfdeantur potius qnam homo venire in ea" — ^which come 
to us rather than we to tliem— ^is process will moH often be found as the' 
indispensable antecedent of the discovery — as the condition, without which 
the suggesting accident would have whispered to deaf ears, unnoticed ; 

*A full coUectioD, a BifafioHieea SpedattS) of tht? books of rnnblems and 

rhpls, of all ^ects and parlies, mDraJ^^theoJi^iQal^.or political, hidudinjp 
e in the Centennaries and Jubilee volun^es, published by the Jeau^ 
and other religious orders, is a desideratmn in our library literature that 
would well employ the talents of our ingenious masters in wood engra- 
ving, etching,^ and lithography, under the superintendence of a Dibdin, and 
not unworthy of royal and noble patronage, or the attention of a Long"- 
man and his-compeera ^ngly or jointly undertaken, it would do honour 
to these princely merchants in the service of the muses. What stores 
might not a 3oUthey contribute as notes or interspersed prefaces ? I could! 
dream away an hour on the subject. 
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or, like the faces in the firey or the landscapes made by damp on a white- 
washed wall,; noticed for their oddity alone. To the birth of the tree n 
prepared soil is as necessary as the falling seed. A Daniel was present ; 
or the filial characters in the banquet-hall of Belshazzar might have stru<^ 
more terror, but would have been of no more import than the trail of a 
luminous worm. In the tat greater number, indeed, of these asserted 
boons of chance, it is the accident that should be called the cofMunb^-Kod 
often not so much, but merely the occasion — ^while the proper cauH of . 
the invention is to be sought for in the coexisting state and {H^yious habit 
of the observer's mind. I cannot bring myself to account fi>r respiration 
from the stimulus of the atr, without ascribing to the specific stimulabih^ 
of the lungs, a yet more important part in the joint |m>duct. To howma^ 
ny myriads of individuals had not die rise and fall of the lid in a boifii^ 
kettle been familiar, an appearance daily and hourly in aght ? But it 
was reserved for ainin4 that understood what was to be wished, and 
knew what was w;anted in order to its fulfilment— for all anmd eyoi 
which meditation had made contemplative, an eye armed fiom with- 
in, with an instrument of higher powers than glasses can give, with the 
logic of method, the only true Orgaman FUvristieum which possesBeB 
the former and better half of knowledge in itself as the science of wise 
questioning,* and the other half in reverBion — it was reserved for thei 
Marquis of Worcester to see and have given into his hands, ftom 
the alternation of expaniaon and vacuity, a power mightier than that 
of Vulcan and all his Cyclops : a power that found its practical limk only 
where nature could supply no limit strong enough to confine k. For t^ 
genial spirit, that saw what it had been seeking, and saw heamse it sought, 
was it reserved in the dancing lid of a kettle or cofiee-urn, to behold the 
future sUam-^ngme^ the Talus, with whom the Britomart of science is now 
gone forth to subdue and humamze the i^^et ! When the bodily <»pg!W9 
steadying itself on some chance thing, imitates, as it were, the fixture of 
« the inward eye" on its ideal shapings, then it is that Nature not sekbinl 
reveals ' her close affinity with mind, with that more than msn which im 
one and the same in all men, and fivm which 

** the soul receives 

Reason : and reason is her heing r 

Par.IjuL 
Then it is^ that Nature, like aA individual spint or foUow soul, seems to 
think snd hold commune with us. I^ in the present contempt of all 
niental analyos not contained in Locke, Hartley, or CondiUac, it were safo 
to borrow firom " scholastic lore" a technical term or two, for which I have 
not yet found any substitute equally convenient and serviceable, I ediould 

*^Prudens qiuestio dimidium scientifls," says our Venilam, the second 
founder of the science, and the first who onprioMlt appUed it to the MJcoa 
in nature, as his great compeer Plato had before aone to the Imos in Uie 
mind. 
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miyj that at midi iMmenta Nature, as anotto* mib}ai veiled behibd thevia- 
Me object without U8| aolicits the intelligible object hid, and yet struggling 
beneath the subject within us, and like a helping Lucina, brings it forth 
for us intq distinct consciousness and common light Who has not tried' 
to get hold of some hali^remembered name, midaid ss it were in the me- 
moiy, and yet feh to be there ? And who has not experienced, how at 
length it seems given to us, as if some other unperceived had been em- 
ployed in the same search ? And what are the objects last spoken o^ 
which are in the subject, (i. e. the indiyidual mind) yet not subjective^ but 
of univerBal validity, no accidents of a particular mind resulting from its 
individual structure, no, nor even of the kuman mind, as a particular class 
or rank of intelligencies, but of imperishable subsistence ; and though not 
Odngs^ ({. e. edmpes in outward space,] yet equally independent of the be- 
holder, and more than equally real — ^what, I say, are those but the names 
of nature ? the nomina quasi vsfitva, opposed by the wisest of the Greek 
schools to pluenomena, as the intelligible correspondents or coirelatives in 
the mind to the invisible supporters of the appearances in the world of 
the senses, the upholding powers that cannot be seen, but the presence and 
actual boing of which must be supposed — ^nay, ttnU he supposed, in defi- 
ance of eveiy attempt to the contrary by a crude materialism, so alien 
from humanity, that there does not exist a language on earth, in which it 
could be conveyed without a contradiction between the sense and the 
words employed to express it ! 

Is this a mere random flight in etymology, hunting a bubble, and bring- 
ing back the film ? I cannot think so contemptuously of the attempt to 
fax. and restore the true import of any word ; but, in this instance, I should 
regard it as neither unprofitable, nor devoid of rational interest, were it 
only that the knowledge and reception of the import here given, as the 
etymon, or genuine sense of the word, would save Christianity fix)m the 
reproach of containing a doctrine so repugnant to the best feelings of hu- 
manity, as is inculcated in the following passage, among a hundred others 
to the same purpose, in earlier and in more recent works, sent forth by 
professed Christians. ** Most of the men, who are now alive, or that have 
been living for many ages, are Jews, Heathens, or Mahometans, strangers, 
and enemies to Christ, in whose name alone we can be saved. This con- 
sideration is extremely sad, when we remember how great an evil it is, 
that so many ndUions of sons and dantghkra are bom to enter into the posses- 
sion of devUs to eternal ages.^ — ^Taylor's Holy Dying, p. 28. Even Sir T. 
Brown, while his heart, wrestling with the dogma grounded on iJse trivial 
interpretation of the word, nevertheless receives it in this sense, and ex- 
presses most gloomy apprehensions *' of the ends of those honest worthies 
and philosophers," who died before the birth of our Saviour , "It is hard,'* 
says he, "to place those souls in hell, whose worthy lives did teach us vir- 
tue on earth. How strange to them -will sound the history of Adam, when 
they shall suffer for him they never heard of!" Yet he concludes by con- 
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demning the iiutolence of roaaoo in daring to doubt or ooaftroveit diii ▼»- 
ity of the doctrine, or, ** to question the justice of the proceeding,^ wkidk 
verity^ he fears, the wofiil lot of ^these ^prtat tatampUm of vuim mud cm- 
firmJ* But here I must break ofL « 

Yours most a£^tionately, 

8. T. COLERIDG£. 

JLFTTEB T. 

TO TIE SAMK. 

Mt bear D. — ^The philosophic poet, whom 1 quoted in my last, may 
here and there have stretched his prerogative in a war of offence on the ge- 
neral associations of his contemporaries. Here and there, tliough less than 
the least of what the Buffoons of parody and the Zanies of anonymous 
criticism would have us believe, he may be thought to betray a preference 
of mean or trivial instances for grand morals, a capricious predilection for 
incidents that contrast with the depth and novelty of the truths they are to 
exemplify. But still to the principle, to the habit of tracing the presence 
of the high in the humble, tlie mysterious Dii Cabiri, in the form of the 
dwarf Miner, with hammer and spade, and week-day apron, we must at- 
tribute Wordsworth's peculiar power, his kavemng influence on the opin- 
ions, feelings, and pursuits of his admirers — ^most on the young of most 
promise and highest acquirements ; and that, while others are read with 
delight, his worics are a religion. A case still more in point occurs to me, 
and for the truth of which I dare pledge myself The art of printing 
alone seems to have been privileged with a Minerval birth — ^to have risen 
in its zenith ; but next to this, perhaps, the rapid and almost instantaneous 
advancement of pottery from the state in which Mr. Wedgewood found 
the art, to its demonstrably highest practicable perfection, is the most stri- 
king fact in the history of modem improvements achieved by individual 
genius. In his early manhood, an obstinate and harassing complaint con- 
fined him to his room for more than two years ; and to this apparent ca- 
lamity Mr. Wedgewood was wont to attribute his after unprecedented suc- 
cess. For awhUe, as was natural, the sense of thus losing the prime and | 
vigour of his life and faculties, preyed on his mind incessantly — aggravated, * < 
no doubt, by the thought of what he should have been doing this hour and , ! 
this, had he not been thus severely visited. Then, what he should like to 
take in hand ; and lastly, what it was desirable to do, and how far it might | 
be done, till generalizing more and more, the mind began to feed on the 
•thoughts, which, at their first evolution, (in their larva state, may I say?) 
had preyed on the mind. We imagine the presence of what we desire in 
the very act of regretting its absence, nay, in order to regret it the more 
lively ; but while, with a strange wilfulness, we are thus engendering grief 
on grief, nature makes use of the product to cheat us into comfort and ex- 
ertion. The positive shapings, though but of the fancy, will sooner ot la- 



te^^gfkabeike men fctiewlsdge of ike hegci^e^ All activity m fti itself 
pkamre; and acconiing to the nttture, pow^ni, and jnevious habits of die 
wifimr, the > activity of the fansy will call the other Acuities of die soul 
into actios. The sd^contempiative power becomes meditative, tod the 
mnd begins to pky the geombtneian with- its own thoughts — ahetmctbg 
fiom thesBi the accidental and iBdiridualy till a new and unfailing source of 
toiployment, the best and surest n^eathe of solitaiy pain, is opened out 
in the habit of seeking the principle and ultimate aim in the most imper- 
fect prodndions of art, in the least eittractive products of nature ; of be- 
holdiiig the possible in the real'; of detecting the essential ferm in the in* 
tentional ; above all, in the collation and constructive imagining of the out- 
ward shapes and material forces that shall best express the essential form, 
in its coincidence virith the idea, or realize most adequately that power, 
which is one with its correspondent knowledge, as the revealing body with 
its indwefling soul. 

Another motive vnll present itself and one that comes nearer home, and 
is of more general application, if we reflect on die habit here recommen- 
ded, as a source of support and consolation in circumstances under which 
we might otherwise sink back on ourselves, and for want of colloquy with 
our thoughts— vnth die objects and presentations of the inner sense — lie 
listening to the fretful ticking of our sensations. A resource of costless 
value has that man who has brought himself to a habit of measuring the 
objects around .him by their intended or possible ends, and the proportion 
in which this eifd is realized in each. It is the neglect of thus educating 
the senses, of thus disciplining, and in the proper and primitive sense of 
the word, informing^ the fancy, that distinguishes at first sight the ruder 
states of society. Every mechanic tool, the commonest and most indis- 
pensable implements of agriculture, might remind one of the school-boy's 
second stage in metrical composition, in which his exercise is to contain 
semty but he is allowed to eke out the scanning by the interposition, here 
and there, of an equal quantity of nonsense. And even in the existing 
height of national civilization, how many individuals may there not be 
found, for whose senses the non-essential so preponderates, that though 
they may have lived the greater part of their lives in the country, yet with 
some exceptions for the produ<^ of their own flower and kitchen garden^ 
all the names in the index to Withering's Botany, are superseded for 
them by the one name, a wted ! '^Sis only a weed /" And if this indif- 
ference stopt here, and this particular ignorance were regarded as the 
disease^ it would be sickly to complain of it But it is as a system that it 
excites regret — ^it is that, except only the pot-herbs of lucre, and the bar- 
ren double flowers of vanity, their own noblest faculties, both of thought 
and action, are but weeds — ^in which, should sickness or misfortune wreck 
them on the desert island of their own mind, they would either not think 
of seeking, or be ignorant how to find, nourishment or medicine. As it 
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u good to be provided with woik for nuny daysy Winter indnetiy is lim 
best cheerer of winter gloom ; and fire-cdde contrivances for snimner ospi 
bring summer sunshine and a genial inner warmth, which the fiiendly 
health blaze may conspire with, but cannot bestow or compensate. 

A splenetic friend of mine, who was fond of outraging a truth by sodm 
whimsical hyperbole, in his way of expressing it, gravely gave it out as his 
opiiiioii, that beauty and genius were but diseases of the consnmptive and 
seroflilous order. He would not carry it further; but yet, he must say, 
that he had observed that very good people, persons of unusutd virtue and 
benevolence, were in general afflicted with weak or restless nerves ! A^ 
ter yielding him the expected laugh for the oddity of the remark, I re^* 
minded htm that if his position meant any thing, the converse must be 
tnie, and we ought ^ to have Helens, Mediccean Venuses, Shakspeares, Ra- 
phaels^ Hovirards, Clazksons, and Wilberforces by thousands ; and the as- 
semblies and pump-tooms at Bath, Harrowgate, and Cheltenham, rival the 
€oncer$aasiom in the Elysian Fields. Since then, however, I have often re- 
curred to the portion of truth that lay at the bottom of my friend's con- 
ceit It cannot be denied, that ill health, in a degree below direct pain, 
yet distressingly affecting the sensations, and depressing the animal spirits, 
and thus leaving the nervous system too sensitive to pass into the ordinary 
state of feeling, and forcing us to live in alternating j905i^ve«, is* a hot-bed 
for whatever germs and tendencies, whether in head or heart, have been 
planted there independently. 

Surely, there is nothing fanciful in considering this as a providential 
provision, and as one of the countless proofs that we are most benignly, as 
well as wonderfully, constructed ! The cutting and irritating grain of sand 
which by accident or incaution has got within the shell, incites the. livinj; 
innate to secrete from its own resources the means of coating the intru- 
dve substance. And is it not, or may it not be, even so, with the irregu- 
larities and unevenness of health and fortune in our own case ? We, tooj 
nday turn diseases into pearls. The means and materials are within our- 
selves ; and the process is easily understood. By a law conunon to all 

♦Perhaps it confirms while it limits this theory, that it is chiefly verified 
in men whose genius and pursuits are eminently mxkjectwty where the mind 
is intensely watchful of its own acts and shapings, thinks, while it feels, in 
order to understand, and then to ^enefdZtze that feeling ; above all, where 
all tibie powers of tiie mind are called into action, simultaneously, and yet 
severally, while in men of equal, and perhaps deservedly equal celebrity, 
whose pursuits are objective and universal, demanding the energies ^ at- 
tention and abstraction, as in mechanics, mathematics, and all departments 
of physics and physiology, the very contrary would seem to be exem}^- 
fied. Shakspeare died at 53, and probably of a decline ; and in one of 
his sonnets he speaks of himself as gray and prematurely old ; and Mil- 
ton, who suffered from infancy those intense head-aches which ended in 
blindiiess, insinuates that he was never free from pain, or the anticipation 
of pain. On the other hand, the Ne wtons and Leibnitzes have, in general, 
been not only long-lived, but men of robust health. 
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animal life, we are incapable of attending for any continuance to an ob- 
ject, the parts of which are indistinguishable from each other, or to a se- 
ries, where the successive links are only numerically different Nay, the 
more broken and irritating, (as, for instance, the frad&onu noise of the 
dashing of a lake on its border, compared with the swell of the sea on a 
calm evening,) the more quickly does it exhaust our power of noticing it. 
The tooth-ache, where the suffering is not extreme, often finds its speedi- 
est cure in the silent pillow; and gradually destroys our attention to itself 
by preventing us from attending to any thing else. From the same cause, 
many a lonely patient listens to his moans, tUl he forgets the pain that oc- 
casioned them. The attention attenuates, as its sphere contracts. But this 
it does even to a point, where the person's .own state of feeling, or any 
particular set of bodily sensations, are the direct object The slender thread 
winding in narrower and narrower circles round its source and centre, 
ends at length in a chrysalis, a dormitoiy within which the spinner un- 
dresses himself in lus sleep, soon to come forth fjyaU a new creature. 

So it is in the slighter cases of suffering, where suspension is extinction, 
or followed by long interajs of ease. But where the unsubdued causes 
are ever on the watch t^^pw the pain, that thus forces our attention in 
upon ourselves, the sanflpEirrenness and monotony of the object that in 
minor grievances lulled the mind into oblivion, now goads it into action by 
the restlessness and natural impatience of vacancy. We cannot perhaps 
divert the attention ; our feelings will stiH form tiie main subject of our 
thoughts. But something is already gained, i( instead of attending to our 
sensations, we begin to tfdnk of them. But in order to this, we must re- 
flect on these thoughts — or the same sameness will soon sink them down 
into mere feeling. And in order to sustain the act of reflection on our 
thoughts, we are obliged more and more to compare and generalize them, 
a process that to a certain extent implies, and in a still greater degree ex- 
cites and introduces, the act and power of abstracting the thoughts and 
images from their original cause, and of reflecting on them with less and 
less reference to the individual suffering that had been their first subject. 
The vis medicatrix of Nature is at woik for us in all our faculties and ha- 
bits, the associate, reproductive, comparative, and combinatoiy. 

That this source of consolation and support may be equally in your 

power as in mine, but that you may never have occasion to fed equally 

grateful for it, as I have, and do in body and estate, is the fervent wish of 

your affectionate 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 
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TO THE 

STATEiSMAN'S^ MANUAL, 

covTAiiaiia 
COIIf MSXTS ANI> BBS ATS. 



[A.] 

In this use of ^ke utofd ^ sufiieiencyy'* I pre-Mippo0e on the part of the 
feader or bearer, a humble ami docile 0tate of mind, and above aU the 
]»actioe of prajer^ as the neoesraiy condHkni of euoh a state, and the best 
if not the only means of becoming sinctre to our own hearts. Christianity 
is espedally differenced fiom aU other religi<H» by bemg gtmmded on 
yiietf which all men alike hare the means of ascertaining — the same means, 
with equal fiiciMty, and ^niiich no man can ascertain' for another. Each 
peison must bo herein querist and respondent to himself; Am I sicfc, and' 
therefore need a physician ? — ^Am I in spiritual slaveiy, and therefore need 
a ransomer .^^-«Hsve I given a pledge, wlneh must be redeemed, and which 
I cannot redeem by my own resources ? — ^Am I at one with Gk)d, and is my 
will concentrie with tlmt holy power, which is at once the eonstitutfre wOl 
and the Biq»emo reason of the univ^se ? — If not, must I not be mad if I 
do not seek, and miserable if I do not discover and embrace, the means 
of at-cne-ment 9 To collect, to weigh, and to appreciate historical proois 
and presumptions is iwt equally witlun the means and opportunities of eve- 
ry man aliJ^e. The testimony o£ books of history is one of the strong and 
stately ptUan of the church of Christ ; but it is not the /atmdation ; nor 
can it without loss of esamdal fiiith be mistaken or substituted Har the 
foundation. There is a sect, which, in its scomfal pride of amipathy to 
n^«ierie«, (that is, to all those doctrines of the pure and intuitive rtastm^ 
which transcend the understanding, and can never be contemplated by it, 
but through a folse and fakifying perspective,) affects to condemn aU in- 
ward and prelimiaaiy experience, as enthusiastic delusion or fimatic oon- 
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tagion. Historic evidence, on the other hand, these men treat, as the Jew* 
of old treated the brazen serpent, which was the reUc and evidence of the 
miracles worked by Moses in the wilderness. They turned it into an idol : 
and therefore Uezekiah (who clave to the Lord, and did right m liie sif^ 
of the Lord, so that after him was none like him, among all the kings of 
Judah, nor any that were before him) not oi^y^ ' removed the high plaoei^ 
and brake the images, and eut^ down the groves ;' but likewise brake in 
pieces the Brazen Serpent that Moses had made : for the thUdnn <if b- 
rod did hum uicen^ to it» 

To preclude ^ error so pernicious, I request that to the wilful neglect 
of those outward ministrations ofthewt>rd which all Englishmen have 
the privilege of attending, the reader will add the setting at nought Uke- 
vrise of, those inward means of grace, without which the language of the 
Scriptures, in the most fiiithfiil translation and in the purest and plainest 
English, must nevertkeleseoiitiMMtabea dead language: a sun-dial by 
moonlight 

[B.] 

Not without great hentation should I express a suspicion concerning 
the genuineness of ongf, the least important passage in the New Testa- 
laenti udess I c^iikl ad^^H^ ^ most caaelusivB evidenee fiom the eaiii- 
esl manuscripts and eoRimentators, in support of its interpokiti(Hi : welt 
knowing that sueh pennMpn has idready opened a door to th^ most lear> 
fiillioBBse. ItisinAeedt in ks eonsequenoes, no less than an assumed 
right of picking aii4 ehumg our religion out of the Scriptures. Most as- 
suredly I would never haaard a suggestion of this kind in aily instance in . 
which the retention or the omisaia6 of the words could make the sGghteet 
chfierenee with rqgard to ftict, miiaole, or precept Still less would I start 
the question, w)ieie the hypothesis of their interpofaition could be wrestel 
tf» the djacountenancing of any article of doctrine conoeitnng which dis- 
sension existed : no, not thai4|^ the doubt or dirtwhef of tftie doctrine had 
been confined to those, whose fidth few but themselves would honour with 
the name of Christianity; however reluctant we might be, both fix>m the 
courtesies of social life and the nobler chaiiiies of humility, to withhokl 
fiom the persons themselves the title of Christians. 

But as there is nothing in t. 40 of Matthew, e» xii. which would fidl with- 
in this general rule, I dare permit myself to propose the quety, whether 
there does not exist internal evidence of its being a gloss of some unlearn- 
ed, though piou^ christian of the first century, which had dipt into the 
text ? The following are my reasons. 1. It is at aU events a comment on 
the words of our Saviour, and no part of his speech* 2. It intetnipts the 
course end breaks dovm the jut and application of our Lord's argument, 
as addressed to men, who, fiom their unwillingness to sacrifice their vain 
traditions, gainfiil hypocrisy, and pride both of heart and of deameanoiv 
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^emand^ a miracle ftr Uie c^nfiritiatioti of moral miths that must hare 
borne witness to their own divinity in the consciencea of all who had 
not rendered thetnselvea cou8cience-]NX)of 3. The text strictly taken is ir- 
recoufileable with the feet as it is aiierwards related, and as it is univer- 
sally achepted. I at least remember no calculation of time, according to 
which thjg interspace from Friday evening to the earliest dawn of Sunday 
morning, could be represented as three days and three nights. As three 
di»fs our Saviour, himself speaks of it (John iL 19,) and so it would be de- 
scribed in common language as well as according to the use of the Jews ; 
but I can find no other part of Scripture which authorizes the phrase of 
Uaree mghis. This gloss is not found either in the repetition of the cir- 
cumstances by Matthew himself (3nri. 4,) nor in Maik, (viiL 12,) nor in 
Luke, (xiL 54:)— Mark's narration doth indeed most strikingly confirm my 
second reason, drawn from the purpose of our Savioui^ argument : for 
the allusion to the prophet Jonas Is omitted altog^ether, and the refiisal 
therefore rests on the depravity of the applicants, &s proved by the wan- 
tonness of the application itself. All signs must have been useless to such 
men as long as the great sign of the times, the call to repentance, remain- 
ed without efiTect 4. The gloss corresponds with the known fimdness' of 
the earlier Jewish converts, and indeed of the christians in general of tbtf 
second century, to bring out in detail and into exact aquue everyacoonamo^ 
dation of the Old Testament, which they either found in the gospek, ot 
made for themselves. It is too notorious into what strange fimdes, (not 
always at safe distance fi:om dangerous errors) the oldest uninspired wri* 
ters of the christian church were seduced by this passion of transmutii^', 
without scriptural authority) incidents, names, and even mere sounds of 
the Hebrew Scriptures into evangelical types and correspondencies. 

An additional reason may perhaps occur to thooe who alone would bo 
qualified to appreciate its force ; viz. to biblical schokrB femiliar With the 
opinions and arguments of sundry doctors, rabbinical as well as ehristiaB^ 
respecting the first and second chaptsr of Jonah. 

Reason and tleligion differ only as a two-fold application of the same 
power. But if we are obliged to dii^tinguish, We must idecMy separate. In 
this sense I afiirm, that Reason is the knowledge of the laws of tbfe Wholb 
considered as One : and as such it is contradistingui^ed from the Under- 
standing, which concerns itself exclusively With the quantities, qualities, 
and relations o£ partwulars in time and space. Tlie Understandiwo, 
therefore, is the science of phaenomena, and th6ir subsumption under dis- 
tinct kinds and sorts, {genus and species.) Its functions supply the rules 
and constitute the possibility of Experience ; but remain mere logical 
forms^ except as far as materials are given by the senses or sensations. The 
Reason, on the other hand, is the science of the universali having the 
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ideas of Onjeaess and Aixness as its two eletnenu -or pahnaiy focKm. 
In the language of the old schools, 

Uni^ -}- OmnCity 
Totality. 



The Reason fim manifests itself in man by the tenderuy to the compf«- 
hension of all as one. We can neither rest in an infinite ifaat is not at the 
same time a wholei nor in a whole that is not infinite* Hence the natu- 
ral Man is always in a state either of resistance or of capdvity to the un- 
derstanding and the fincy, which cannot represent totality without limit; 
and he eidier loses die Omc in the striving after the Ikfinitm^ (L e. Athe- 
ism with or without polytheism) or the Iivunits in the striving cdier the 
OivE, (L e. anthropomorphic monotheism.) 

The ratkmal instinct^ di^iefi>re, taken abstractedly and unbalanced, did 
m it9d/f ('ye shall be as gods ; Gen. iiL 5.) and its consequences, [the hislB 
of the flesh, the eye, and the understanding, as in verse the sixth,) fi»m 
the original temptation, through which man fell : and in aU ages has con- 
tinued to originate the same, even firom Adam, in whom we aflhfeQ, to the 
atheists who deified the human reason in the person of a harlot during (he 
earlier period of the French revolution. 

To this tendency, therefore, Rsligion, as the consid^ation of the Par- 
ticular and Individual (in which respect it takes up and identifies with 
itself the excellence of the Undenianding) but of the Individual, as it ex- 
ists and has its being in the Universal (in which respect it is one with the 
pure Re^xaouy) to this tendency, I say, Religion assigns the due limits, and 
is the echo of the ' voice of the Lord God walking in the garden.' Hence 
in all the ages and countries of civilization. Religion has been the parent 
and fosterer of the Fine Arts, as of Poetty, Music, Painting, &c. the com- 
mon essence of which consists in a similar union of the Universal and the 
IndividuaL In this union, moreover, is contained the true 8enE» of the 
loEAii. Under the old Law the altar, the curtains, the priestly vestments, 
and whatever else was to represent the Beautt of Holiness, had an idad 
character : and the Temple itseU* vras a master-piece of Ideal Beauty. ' 

There exists in the human being, at least in man fully developed, no 
mean symbol of Tri-unity, in Reason, Religion, and the Will. For each 
of the three, though a distinct agency, impUes and demands the other two, 
and loses its own nature at the moment that fit>m distinction it passes into 
division or separation. The perfect frame of a man is the x^eifect fi^ame 
lof a state : and in the light of this idea we must read Plato's Republic. 
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Far* if I. judge ni^tt)r, UiIb celehmted work is to <.The History of the 
Town of Man-sou],' what Plato was to John Bunyan. 

The comprehension, impartiality, and far-sightedness of Reason, (the 
hRQWhATirR of our nature,) taken singly and exclusively, becomes m^re 
visionarmess in inUMed^ and indolenc^r hard-heartedness in fnorob. It ^ 

is the scieifece of cosmopolitism without countiy, of philanthropy without 
neighbourliness or consanguinity, in short, of all the impostures of &at phi-' * %^.^ 
losophy of the French revolution, which would sacrifice Each to the sbail-: 
owy idol of All. For Jacobinism is monstrum hybridwn, made up in part 
of despotisnveiid in part of abstract reason misapplied to objects that be- 
l<Mig etttireli^ (to caqperieboe and the undei:8tanding. Its instincts and pMde 
of action«» hk Stnct oocrespondence with its origin.. In all places Jaoo-^ 
binism betmyw its auxt parentage and nature, by applying to the brute pas- 
siens -and physical fiirce of the naultitude (that is, to man as a mere aai- 
mai,) In order to build up govenunent and the frame of society oa natund 
'r rights instead- of soeial priTitegefr— on the universBki of absmct reason in- 
stead of positive inatitutians, the lights of specific experience, and the 
modifications of existing circumstances. Right, in its most proper sense, 
la the creature of law and statute, and only in the technical language of 
the courts has it any substantial and independent sense. In moraJ^ Right 
is a word without meaning except as the corrdatiYe Gi Duty. 

From all this it follows, that Reason as the science of All as the Whole, 
must be interpenetrated by a Power, that represents the concentration of 
AU in Each — a Power that acts by a contraction of universal truths into 
individual duties, as the only form in which those truths can attain life and 
reality. Now this is Religion, which is the Executive of our nature, 
and on this account the name of highest dignity, and the symbol of sove» 
leignty. 

Yet this again — ^yet even Religion itself, if ever in its too exclusive de- 
votion to the specific and mdmdual it neglects to interpose the contempla- 
tion of the unioenaL, changes its being into* Superstition ; and becoming 
more and more earthly and servile, as more and more estranged from the 
one in all, goes wandering at length with its pack of amulets, bead-rolls, 
periapts, fetisches, and. the like pedlary, on pilgrimages to Loretto, Mec- 
ca, or the temple of Juggernaut, arm in arm with sensuality on one side 
and self-torture on the other, followed by a motley group of fiiars, pardon- 
ets,. fiiquirsy gamesters, flageUants, mountebanks, and harlots. 

But neidier can reason or religion exist or co-exist as reason and reli- 
gion, except as ftr as they are actuated by the Will, (the platonic ^/uo;,) 
whkh is the sustaining, coercive and ministerial power, the fiinctions of 
which in the individual correspond to the officers of war and police in the 
ideal Republic of Plato. In its state of immanence (or indwelling) in rea- 
son «nd religion, the Will appears indifferently, as wisdom or as love : 
two names of the same power, the former more intelligential, the latter 
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inm*e ^iritual ; the former more fiequent in the Qkl,lhe[ktier in tbB New 
Testament. But in its utmost abstraction and consequent state of n|iP9^ 
bation, the Will becomes satanic pride and rebellious self-idolatiy in the 
relations of the spirit to itself^ and remorseless despotism rektiyelj tooth* 
ers ; the more hopeless as the more obdurate by its subjugation of Bensual 
impulses— by its superiority to toil and pain and pleasure ; in short, by tbai 
^*:ffearfiil resolve to find in itself alone the one absolute mochre of action, 
. 'iitider Which all other motives from within and from without must be ei* 
ihiBr subordinated or crushed. 

This is the character which Milton has so philosc^p^caByas well aasuln 
limely embodied in the Satan of his Paradise Lost Alas ! top often has 
it been emboched in real life ! Too often has it given a diok and savage 
grandeur to the hiiftoric page ! And wherever it haa appeared, imder 
whatever circumstances of time and oountiy, the same in^prediente hav« 
gone to its composition ; and it has been identified by the same attributes* 
Hope in which there is no CheerfUIness ; Stedfastness within and immo- 
^ vable Resolve, virith outward Restlessness and whirling Activity ; Violence 
with Ouile ; Temerity with Cunning ; and as the result of all, Inlermina- 
Meness of Object with perfect indifference of Means ; these iu« the qual* 
ities that have constituted the Commanding Genius ! these are the Maiks, 
that have characterized the Masters of Mischief, the Liberticides, and migh- 
ty Hunters of Mankind^ fiom NiMaon to Natoieon. And fiom inattention 
to the possibility of such a character as well as from ignorance of its ele- 
ments, even men of honest intentions too fire<]pientjy become ftseitfated. 
Nay, whole nations have been so fkr duped by this want of insighc and 
reflection as to regard with palliative admiration, instead of wonder and 
abhorrence, the Molochs of human Qature, who are indebted, fo the fiir 
larger portion of their meteoric success, to their total want of principle^ 
and who surpass the generality of their fellow creatures in one aet of cour- 
age only, that of daring to say with their whole heart, * EvU be thou my 
good !' An fy^em so &r is power ; and a s^sUaudic criminal, self-consisi* 
ent and entire in wickedness, who entrenches villainy within villaiiiy, and 
barrieadoes crime by crime, has removed a world of obstacles by the mere 
decisiqn, that he will have no obstacles, but those of force and brute BMit<- 
ter. 

I have only to add a few sentences, in completion of this note, on tiie 
Conscience and on the Understanding. The conscience is neidier imh 
son, religion, or will, but an expiHrimct (sui generis) of the coincidence of 
the human will with reason and religion* It might, perhaps, be called a 
gpinhud sMsation { but that there lurks a contradiction in the terffl% and 
that it is often deceptive to give a common or generic name to that, which 
being unique, can have no fair analogy* Strictly speaking, therefore, die 
conscience is ueitlier a sensation or a sense ; but a testifying state, best de» 
scribed in the words of our liturgy, ar the peace or Gon that fassxtii 

ALL UNDERSTANDING. 
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'Of Ikis latter 'fecnlty, eanaiderediB and of itself) the peripatetic aphorienit 
nyiii io intellectu quod non prius in sensu, is strietly trae, aa well as tlid 
legal masdns de rebus non appareniihua et non existentibus eadem est 
rado. Tbe eye is not more -inappropriate to sound, than the mere mider- 
standing to tha modes and laws of spiritiial existence. In thid sense I 
hare used tlie term ; and4n this sense I assert that ^ the understanding or 
estperimental ikonlty, unirradiated by the reason and the spirit, has no ap- 
propriate ofageet kot the material world in relation to our wordly interests. 
The ftr-o^ited prudence of man^ and the m(M*e tiarrow but at the same 
titoe fir ' leas &Ifible cunning of the fox, are botb n6 other than a nobler - 
^nMfhtfe fat saU, in order that the hog may not putrefy before its destine 
hour!! FRiBNByp. 80. 

It must not, however, be overlooked, that tliis insulation of the under- ' 
stalling is our own act and deed. The man of healthful and undivided 
ittteHect Ules his understanding in this state of abstraction only as a tool 
<» organ : evfeh as the arithmetician uses numbers, that is, as the means 
not the end of knowledge. Our Shakespeare in agreement both with 
truth and the philosophy of his age names it '^digcowrBe of reason," as aii 
iasCHunental ^uhy belonging to reason : and IM^ton opposes the discursive 
td tlie intiiitive, as Uie lower to the kigher, 

" Differing but in degree, in kind the same !" 

Of the discursifffe understanding, which forms for itself general notions' 
and terms of classificatiQn for the purpose of comparing and airang*; 
mg phffinomena, the Characteristic is Cleamess without Depth. It con- 
templates the unity of things in their Imiis only, and is* consequent- 
ly a Igaowledge of superficies without substance. So knuch so, indeed^ 
t^ it entangles itself in contradictions in the very ef^ of comprehend- 
ing the idea of substance. The completing power which unites clearness 
with depth, the plenitude of the sense with the comprehensihility of thei 
understanding, is the imaoination, impregnated with which the under- 
standing itself becomes intuitive, and a living power. The it£AS0N, (not 
the abstract reason, not the reason as the mere organ of science, or as the 
faeulty of scientific principles and schemes a priori ; but reason) as the 
integral apirU of the regenerated man, reason substantiated and vital, 'one 
only, yet manifold, overseeing all, and going through all understaMing ; 
the breath of the power of God, and a pure influence from the glory of 
the Almighty ; which remaining in itself regenerateth all other powers, 
and in all ages entering into holy souls maketh them friends of God and 
prophets f (Wisdom of Solomon, c. vii.) the RxA£(oir, without being either 
the SsNSK, the UnpsRSTANnme or the Imaoination, contains all three with- 
in itself even as the mind contains its thoughts, and is pi-esent in and 
through them all ; or as the expressieB pervades the different featives of 
an intelligent countenance. Each individual must bear wimess of it to 
his own mind, even as he describes Ufe and light : and with the dilence of 
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light it deieribes itself, und dwett» in ut osif m ftt a» we<Nr»S in 41. |C 
cumot in strict language fas alBed m &«iilQr, mu^ leas a pewmid psopep- 
tjTi of aay human mindl He, irith ^iriioni it is prasont, can as liniioappao* 
priate it, whether totallj or by partition, as. he can ckim ownirship ai 
the breathing air or make an inclosure in the tcp9 of heaven^ < - 
< The ok^ect of the precedmg diseoiuse was to reeommend liw BiU^ as- 
the end and center of owr readkig sad meditation. I can tratf afibm of' 
myself, that my stucties haiFObeen piofilable and availing tome oi^«o fir, 
asl have endeavored to use all my other kmowledgo as afj^ass en ah lin g nao 
to receive nnife light in a :wider field of vision fiom the vratid of God. If 
jHHi have accoioiwnied me thus &r, thoughlfiil reader ! let it not weary 
you if I digress for a few moments to anoliier book, hiOBwise'a tevelalioR 
of God--^e great book of his servant Natwe. Tha^ initt ofavsow senM 
apd Hteial interpMtfition itdeclttres the being and attifttitssof thoaUmigiii* 
ty Father, none but the /ooi m hemihaaneirer darad gakumy. fiurit iias 
been the music of gentle and pioua minds in~-ail ages, it is the< poedy of 
aU human nature, to read it likewise ina igorative seBs%andto indtiioi^ 
in covrei^MMMlendes and symbols of the i^yttial world. 
. I have at. this moment knSom me, in the flovroiy mendear^' att'v^M^ 
my eye is now reposing, one of its most soothiBg chapttscs^iki wMi^ 
there is no lamenting vt^ord, no one character of guilt, or. angun^ For 
never can I look and meditate on the vegetable creation vnthout a feeling 
mmilarto that with wMdi we gai^at a beatitM inftnt that has fed itself 
asleep at its mother^ bosom, and smites in its* strange dream of obscure 
yet happy sensations. The same tender and genial {Measure takes poH Dea 
men of me, and this pleasure is checked and drawn inWard by the like 
aching mdanehoiy, by the same whispered remonstrance, and piade rest- 
less by a vsimilar impnlse of ai^iration. It seems as if the soul said to 
herself: from this state hast thou fallen ! Such shouldst thou still become, 
Ay Self all permeidrfe to a- holier power f thy Self at once hidden and 
glonfied by its own transparency, 4» tlie ^accidental and dividuous in this 
.quiet and harmonious oliyect is «ut)^cted to the life and light of nature 
wfaieh shines in it, even as the transmitted power, love and wisdom, of 
God over all fills, and diines through, nature ! But viiiat the plant is, by 
an act not its ovni and uneonseiouely-4ilaf must thou make thyself to he- 
cosialrrinuat by prayer and by a watchfiil and unresisting spirit, jo«n at 
least with the pweventivo and assisting grace to mdb Myself, in that light 
of eonscianee which infiameth not, and with that knowledge which puf- 
|e& not up. 

But further, and with particular reference to that undivided Reason, 
neither merely speculative or merely* pmctica], but both in one, v?)iich I 
have- in tins annotation, endeavsoured to contra-distingniidi lh)m the Un- 
daiatanding, I seem to myself to beludd in the quiet objects, on which I 
am gasing^ more than an arbitrary Uliistration, more than a mere ranle, thor 
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work of my own Fancy ? I feel an awe, as if there were before my eyes 
the same Power, as that of the Reason — the same Power in a lower dig> 
nity, and therefore a symbol established in the truth of things. I feel it 
alike, whether I contemplate a single tree or flower, or meditate on vege- 
tation throughout the world, as one of the great organs of the life of na^ 
ture. Lo ! — with the limng sun it commences its outward hfe and enters 
into open communion with all the elements, at once assimilating them to 
itself and to each other. At the same moment it strikes its roots and un- 
fi>lds its leaves, absorbs and respires, steams forth its ooohng vapour and 
finer fingrance, and breathes a repairing spirit, at once the food and tone 
of the atmosphere, into the atmosphere that feeds ii. • Lo!— ^t the touch 
of hght how it returns an air akin to light, and yet with the same pulse 
elQfectuates its own secret growth, still contracting to fix what expanding it 
had reifined. Lo ! — ^how upholding the ceaseless plastic motion of the 
parts in the profoundest rest of the whole it becomes the visible organis- 
muB of the whole sUeni or eiemeTdtery life of nature, and, therefore, in in- 
corporating the one extreme becomes the symbol of the other ; die natural 
symbol of that higher hfe of reason, in which the whole series (known to 
us in our present state of being) is perfected, in which, therefore, all the 
subordinate gradations recur, and are re-6rdained **in more abundant hon- 
or,^ We had seen each in its own cast, and we now recognize 'them all 
as co-existing in the unity of a higher form, the Crown and CompletioR 
of the Earthly, and the Mediator of a new and heavenly series. Thus, 
finally, the vegetable creation, in the simpticity and uniformity of its in- 
ternal structure symbolizing the unity of nature, while it represents the 
onmif<mnity of her delegated functions in its exiemel variety and mani- 
foldness, becomes the record and chronicle of her ministerial acts, and in- 
chases the vast unfolded volume of theearth with the hieroglyphics of her 
history. 

O ! — ^if as the plant to the orient beam, we would but open out our minds 
to that hoher tight, which 'being compared with light is found before it^ 
more beautifol than the sun, and above all the order of stars,' (Wisdom of 
Solomon, viL 29,) ungenial, aMen, and adverse to our veiy nature would ap- 
pear the boastful wisdom which, beginning in France, ^udually tampered 
with the taste and Uterature of all the most civilized nations of Christendom, 
seducing the understanding from its natural allegiance, and dierewith firom 
«11 its own lawful claims, titles, and privileges. It was placed as a ward of 
honour in the courts of faith and reason ; but it chose to dwell alone, and be- 
came an harlot by the way-side. The commercial spirit, and the ascen- 
dancy of the experimental philosophy whifsh took place at the dose of the 
fourteenth century, though both good aad beneficial in their own kinds, 
combined to foster its corruption. Flattered and dazzled by the real or 
supjiosed discoveries, which it had made, the more the understanding was 
.enriched, the more did it become debased ; till set^ice itself put on a m^ 
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ish and sensua] chanM^r ; and wmediate iili%, In exdusiTe refeience to* 
the gratification of the wants and appetites of the animal, the Yanities and 
caprices of the social, and the ambition of the political, man, was imposed 
as the test of all intellectual powere and punmits. JFvrUi was degraded 
into a lazy synonyme of vcAue ; and value was exdusiTely attached to the 
interest of the senses. But though the growing alienation and self-suffi- 
ciency of the understanding was perceptible at an earlier period, yet it 
seems to have been about the middle of the last centuxy, under the influ- 
ence of Voltaire, D'Alembert, Diderot, say generally of the so-called En- 
cyclopeedists, and alas !--of their crowned proselytes and disciples, Fred- 
erick, Joseph, and Catharine, that the Human Understanding, and this too 
in its naitowest fbna, was tempted to throw off all show of reverence to 
the spiritual and even to the moral powers and impulses of the soul ; and 
usurping the name of reason openly joined the bannen of Anti-christ, at 
once the imnder and the prostitute of sensualiQr, and whether in the cabi- 
net, ]ab<»atory, the dinecting-foom^ or the bKOthel, alike busy in the 
sefaemes of vice and ineligion. Well and truly might it, thus peiaonified 
In our fancy, have been addressed in the wovd* of the evangelical pn^het^ 
which I have once before quoted : ^Thou hast said, none is my overseer ! 
thy wisdom and diy knowledge, it hath perverted thee !— and thou hast 
said in thy heart, I am^ and there is none besides me P (Isaiah, zlvii. 

10.) 

Prurient, busdiog, and revolutionaiy, this French wisdom has never 
more than grazed the sur&ces of knowledge. As political economy, in its 
zeal for the increase of food, it habitually overlooked the qualities and 
even the sensations of those that were to feed on it. As ethical philoso- 
phy, it recognized no duties which it could not reduce into debtor and 
creditor accounts on the ledgers of self-love, where no coin was sterling 
which could not be rendered into agreeable senwHona, And even in its 
height of self-complacency as chemical art, greatly am I deceived if it has 
not fit>m the very beginning mistaken the products of destruction, cada- 
^era rerum, Hot the elements of composition: and most assuredly it has 
dearly purchased a few brilliant invendona at the loss of all communion 
with life and the spirit of nature. As the process, such the result ! a heart- 
less frivotity alternating with a sentimentality as heardess— an ignorant 
contempt of antiquity— a neglect of moral self-discipline— a deadening of 
the religious sense, even in the less reflecting forms of natural piety— a 
scemflil re{Mrobation of all consolations and secret refieshingB fix)m above — 
and as the caput mortuum of human nature evaporated, a French nature 
of rapacity, levity, ferocity and presumption* 

Man of understanding, canst thou command the stone to lie, canst thou 
bid the flower bloom, where thou hast placed it in thy classification ? — 
Canst thou persuade the living or the inanimate to stand separate even as 
.thou hast separated them ?— And do not fir rather ail things ^read out be- 



fore thee in glad ccNiftiskHi a^d hdedk^ intenaitxluiei even as a Ugi^aome 
chaos on which the spirit of God ia moving ? — ^Do not all press and swell 
under one attractioiiy and live together in promiseuotis hannony, each joy- 
ous in its own kind, and in the inunediate neighbourhood of Myriad oth- 
ers that in the system of thy undecstanding are discioil as the Poles?— If 
to mint and to remember names dehght thee, BtiU anange and classify and 
pore ubA puU to pieces and peep into Death to lock for life, as monkies 
put their hands behind a looking^^lass! Yet C(»i8ider, in the jOrat sabbath 
. which thou imposest on the busy discundon of thought, that all this is at 
^esllittle more than a technical memory: that like can only be known bj 
Hke : that as truth is the correlative of Being, so is the act of Being the 
great oi^gan of Truth ; that in natural no less than in moral science, quan- 
tum sumus, scimus. 

Hiat, which -we find in ourselves, is (gradu mutato) the sidiNitanee and 
tibe life of {dl our knowledge. Without this latent presence of the ' I ami' 
an modes of existence in the external worid would flit before ua aa eokNv 
ed shadows, with no greater depth, root, or fixture, ten the image of. a 
rock halh in a Riding stream, or the rain^bow on a fast-sailing rain-stoim. 
The -human mind is the compass, in which the laws and actuaitions of #11 
outward essences are revealed as the dips and declinations. (The sfni^ 
cation of Geometiy to the forces and movements of the material world >is 
both proof and instance.) The fact therefore, that die mind of man in its 
own primary and constituent fonns represents thelavrai of namre, is a mys- 
teiy which of itself should suffice to make us religious : for it is a problem 
of which God is the only solution, Grod, the one before all, and of all, and 
through all ! — * True natural philosophy is comprized in the study of the 
science and language of symbcia,^ The power delegated to nature is all in 
every part: and by a symbol I mean, not a metaphor or allegory or any 
other figure of speech or form of fancy, but an actual and essential part of 
that, the whole of which it represents. Thus our Lord speaks eyn^boilic- 
ally when he says that ^the eye is the light of the body.' The genuine 
natiunlist is a dramatic poet in his ovm line : and such as our myriad-mind- 
ed Shakspeare is, compared vrith the Radbes and M etastasios, such and 
by a similar process of self-transformation would the man be, compared 
vrkh the Doctors of the mechanic school, who should construct his phys- 
iology on the heaven-descended. Know Thysel£ 

Even ^the visions of the night' speak to us of powers within us thaA are 
not dreamt of in their day-dream of philosophy. The dreams, whida we 
most often remen^r, are produced by the nascent sensations and inward 
motiunculffi (the fluxions) of the vraking state. Hence, too, they are ttKoe 
capable of being remembered, because passing more graduaHy into our 
waking thoughts they are more likely to associate vrith our firat pereep- 
dons after steep. Accordingly, when the nervous 83r«tem is approadiing 
to the waking stated a sort of under-conaciousDess bl^ds WBIh o«r idnamuh 
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that, in all, we Imagine as seen or heard, our own self is tlie ventriloquist, 
and moves the slides in the magic-lanthom. We dream cAoul things/ 

But there are few persons of tender feelings and reflecting habits, who 
have not, more or less often in the course of their lives, experienced 
dreams of a very diiierent kind, and during the profbundest sleep that is 
compatible with after-recoUection — States, of which it would be scarcely 
too bold to say that We dream ihe Hdngs ihemsdves ; so exact, minute, and 
_ vivid beyond all power of ordinary memoiy is the portraiture, so marvel- 
lously perfect is our brief metempsychosis^ the veiy beings as it were, 
of the person who seems to address us. If I may be allowed to quote 
fipom myself^ (Friend, No. 8.) *the dullest wight is at times a Shakspeare 
in his dreams.* Not only may we expect, that men of strong religious 
feelings, but litde religious knowledge, will occasionally be templed to re- 
gard such occurrences as supernatural visitations ; but it oug^t not to sur- 
prise us^ if such dreams should sometimes be confirmed by the event, as 
though they had actually possessed a character of divination. For who 
shall decide, how far a perfect reminiscence of past experiences, (of ma- 
ny perhaps that had escaped our reflex consciousness at the time)*— who 
-shall detennine, to what extent this reproductive imagination^ unsophisd- 
cated by the will, and undistracted by intrusions flx>m the senses, mii^ or 
may not be concentered and sublimed into foresight and presentiment^ 
There would be nothing herein either to foster superstition on the one 
hand, or to justify contemptuous disbelief on the other. Incredulity is but 
Credulity seen from behind, bowing and nodding assent to the Habitual 
and the Fashionable. 

To the touch (or feeling) belongs the proximate ; to the eye, the distant 
Now little as I might be disposed to believe, I should be still less incfi- 
ned to ridicule, the conjecture that in the recesses of our nature, and un- 
developed, there might exist an inner sense, (and therefore appertaining 
wholly to Time,)-^a sense hitherto * without a name,' which as an higher 
Thinl combined and potentially included both the former. Thus gravita- 
tion combines and includes the powers of attraction and repulsion, which 
are the constituents of matter^ as distinguished fixim bocbf. And thus, not 
as a compound, but as a higher Third, it realizes niatter (of itself ens 
fluxionale et prsefluum) and constitutes it body. Now suppose, that this 
nameless inner sense stood to the relations of Time as the power of grn-^ 
vitation to those of Space ? A priori, a presence to the Future is not more 
mysterious or transcendent, than a presence to the Distant: than a power 
equally immediate to the most remote objects, as it is to the central mass 
of its own body, toward which it seems, as it were, enchanting them : for 
instance, the gravity in the sun and moon to the spring tides of our ocean. 
The true reply to such an hypothesis would be, that as there is nothing to 
be said against itspossibUihfj there is, likewise, nothing to be urged for its 
rtoM^ i aSd that the facts may; be rationally explained without it. 
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It has been asked^ why knowing myself to be the object of personal 
slander, (slander as unprovoked as it is groundless, unless acts of kindness 
are provocation) I furnish this material for it, by pleading in palliation of 
80 chimerical a fancy. With that half-playful sadness, which at once sighs 
and smiles, I answered : why not for that very reason ? — ^viz. in order that 
my calumniator might have, if not a material, yet some basis for the XK>i- 
son-gas of his invention to combine with ? — ^But no, — ^pure |iklsehood is 
often for the time the most effective ; for how can a man confute what he 
can only contradict ? — Our opinions and principles cannot prove an aUbu 
Think only what your feelings would be if you heard a wretch dehberate- 
ly perjure himself in support of an infamous accusation, so remote from 
all fitct, so smooth and homogeneous in its untruth, such a round roUn of 
mere lies, that you knew not which to begin with ? — ^What could you do, 
but look round with horror and astonislunent, pleading silently to human 
nature itself — and perhaps (as hath really been the case with me) forget 
both the slanderer and his slander in the anguish inflicted by the passive- 
ness of your many professed friends, whose characters you had ever been 
as eager to clear from the least stain of reproach as if a coal of fire had 
been on your own skin ? — ^But enough of this which would not have oc» 
curred to me at aU, at this time, had it not been thus suggested. 

The feeling, that in point of fkct chiefly influenced me in the preceding 
half apology for the supposition of a divining power in the human mind, 
arose out of the conviction, that an age, or nation, may become free from 
certain prejudices, belie&, and superstitious practices in two ways. It may 
have really risen above them ; or it may have fallen below them, and be- 
come too bad for their continuance. ''The rustic would have little reason 
to thank the philosopher, who should give him true conceptions of ghosts, 
omens, dreams, and presentiments at die price of abandoning his faith in 
Providence and in the continued existence of his fellow-creatures after 
their death. The teeth of the old serpent sowed by the Cadmuses of 
French literature under Lewis zv. produced a plenteous crop of such phi- 
losophers and truth-trumpeters in the reign of his ill-fated successor. 
They taught many fadsj historical, political, physiological, and ecclesias* 
tical, diflFusing their notions so widely that the very ladies and hair-dres- 
sers of Paris became fluent encyclopsBdists ; and the sole price, which 
their scholars paid for these treasures of new light, was to believe Christi- 
anity an imposture, the Scriptures a forgery, the worship of €rod super- 
stition, hell a &ble, heaven a dream, our life without Providence, and our 
death without hope. What can be conceived more natural than the re- 
sult: that self-acknowledged beasts should flrst act, and next suffer them- 
selves to be treated, as beasts ?** (Friend, p. 41.) 

Thank heaven ! — ^notwithstanding the attempts of Mr. Thomas Payne 
and his compeei's, it is not so bad with us. Open infldehty has ceased to 
be a means ^ven of gratifying vanity : for the. leaders of the gang^hem- 
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selves turned apostates to Satan, as soon as the number of their Proselytes 
became so large, that Atheism ceased to give distinctioQ. Nay, it became 
a mark of original thinking to defend the Belief and the Ten Command- 
ments: so the strong minds veered round, and religion came again into 
&shion. But still I exceedingly doubt, whether the superannuation of sun* 
dry superstitious fancies be the result of any real difiusion of sound think* 
mg in the nation at large. For instance, there is now no call for a Picus 
Miiandula to write seven books against Astrology. It might seem indeed, 
that a single &ct like that of the loss of Kempenfelt and his crew, or the 
explosion of the L'Orient, would prove to the common sense of the most 
ignorant, that even if Astrology could be true, the Astrologers must be 
&lse ; for if such a science were possible it could be a science only far 
gods. Yet Erasmus, the prince of sound common sense, is known to have 
disapproved of his fiiend's hardihood, and did not himself venture beyond 
scepticism : and the immortal Newton, to whom, more than to any oth&c 
human being, Europe owes the purification of its general notions concern- 
ing the heavenly bodies, studied Astrology with much earnestness and did 
not reject it till he had demonstrated the falsehood of all its pr^ended 
grounds and principles. The exit of two or three superstitions is no more 
a proof of the |6ntry of good sense, than the strangling of a Despot at Al- 
giers or Constantinople is a symptom of freedom. If therefore not the 
mere disbeUef, but the grounds of such disbelief, must decide the question 
of our superioir illumination, I confess that I could not from my own ob- 
vervations on the books and conversation of the age vote for the affirma- 
tive without much hesitation. As many errors are despised by men from 
ignorance as from knowledge. Whether that be not the case with regaid 
to dwinationj is a query that rises in my mind (notwithstanding my fullest 
conviction of the non-existence of such a power) as often as I read the 
names of the great statesmen and philosophers, which Cicero enumerates 
in the introductory paragraphs of his work de Divinatione. Socrates, 
onmesque Socratici, plurimisque locis gravis Auctor Democritus, Cratip- 
pusque, familiaris noster,quem ego parem summis Peripateticis jiidico, &«. 
&c. prsQsensionem rerum friturarum comprobarunt. Of all the theistic 
philosophers, Xenophanes was the only one who wholly rejected iL ^ A 
Stoicis degenerat Paneetius, nee tamen ausus est negare, vim esse divioan- 
di, sed dubitare se dixit.' Nor was this a mere outward assent to the 
opinions of the state. Many of them subjected the question to the most 
exquisite arguments, and supported the affirmative not merely by experi- 
ence, but (especially the Stoics, who of aU sects most cultivated psychol- 
ogy) by a minute analysis of human nature and its faculties : while on the 
mind of Cicero himself (as on that of Plato with regard to a state of ret- 
ribution after death) the universality of the faith in all times and countries 
appears to have made the deepest impression. ' Gentem quidem nullam 
video, neque taiii hunfian^ atque doctam, neque tarn immanem tain- 
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que baibaram, quae non significari futura, et a quibusdam inteOigi pFeedici- 
que posse censeat' 

I fear, that the decrease in our feelings of reverence towards mankind 
at large, and our increasing aversion to every opinion not grounded in 
some appeal to the senses, have a larger share in this our emancipation 
from the prejudices of Socrates and Cicero, than reflection, insight, or a 
fiiir collation of the facts and arguments. For myself, I would far rather 
see the English people at large believe somewhat too much than merely 
just enough, if the latter is to be produced, or must be accompanied, by a 
contempt or neglect of the feith and inteflect of their forefathers. For 
not to say what yet is most certain, that a people cannot believe jW enough^ 
and that there are errors which no wise man will treat with rudeness, 
while there is a probabihiy that they may be the refraction of some great 
truth as yet below the horizon ; it remains most worthy of our serious con- 
sideration, whether a &ncied superiority to their ancestors' intellects must 
not be speedily followed in the popular mind by disrespect for their an* 
cestors' institutions. Assuredly it is not easy to place any confidence in a 
form of church or state, of whose founders we have been taught to be- 
lieve, that their philosophy was jargon, and their feelings and notions rank 
superstition. Yet are we never to grow wiser ? — ^Are we to be credulous 
' by birth-right, and take ghosts, omens, visions, and witchcraft, as an heir- 
loom ? — God forbid ! — ^A distinction must be made, and such a one as shall 
be equally avuling and profitable to men of all ranks. Is this practicable ? 
Yes ! — it exists. It is found in the study of the Old and New Testament, if 
only it be combined with a spiritual partaking of the Redeemer's Blood, of 
which, mysterious as the symbol may be, the sacramental Wine is no mere, 
or arbitrary, memento. This is the only certain, and this is the universal, 
preventive of all debasing superstitions ; this is the true Hamoitt, (itfta^ 
blood : oivo?, wine) which our Milton has beautifully allegorized in a pas- 
sage strangely overlooked by all his comihentators. Bear in mind. Read- 
er ! the character of a militant christian, and the results (in this life and in 
the next) of the Redemption by the Blood of Christ: and so peruse the 
passage ! 

Amongst the rest a small unsightly root, 

But of divine efiect, he culled me out : 

The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it. 

But in another country, as he said, 

Bore a bright golden fiower, but not in this soil ! 

Unknown and like esteem'd, and the dull swain 

Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon ; 

And yet more med'cinal is it than that moly 

That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave. 

He called it Hjehon t and gave it me. 

And bad me keq> it as of sovr'an use 
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. 'Gainst all inchantments, mildew, blast or damp, 

Or ghastly fliries' apparition. MiUon*s Comu$B 

These lines might be employed as an amulet against delusions : for the 
man, who is indeed a christian, will as litUe think of infbrming himself 
concerning the future by dreams or presentiments, as of looking for a dist- 
ant object at broad noon-day with a lighted taper in his hand. 

But whatever of good and intellecmal Namre worketh in us, it is our 
appointed task to render gradually our own work. For all things that sur- 
round us, and all things that happen unto us, have (each doubtless its own 
providential purpose, but) all one common final cause : namely, the in- 
crease of Consciousness, in such wise, that whatever part of the terra in- 
cognita of our nature the increased consciousness discovers, otu* will may 
conquer and bring into subjection to itself under the sovereignty of rea- 
son. 

* The leading differences between mechanic and vital philosophy may all 
be drawn from one point : namely, that the former demanding for every 
mode and ;act of existence real or possible visUAliiy, knows only of dis- 
tance and nearness, composition (or rather juxta position) and decomposi- 
tion, in short the relations of unproductive particles to each other ; so thai 
in every instance the result is the exact sum of the component quantities, 
as in arithmetical addition. This is the philosophy of death, and only of 
a dead nature can it hold good. In life, much more in spirit, and in a liv- 
ing and spiritual philosophy, the two component counter-powers actually 
interpenetrate each other, and generate a higher third, including both the 
fbrmer, ita tamen ut sit alia et major. 

■ To apply this to the subject of this present Essay. The elements (the 
factors, as it were) of Religion are Reason and Understanding. If the 
eompoffltion stopped in itself^ an understanding thus rationalized would 
lead to the admission of the general doctrines of natural religion, the be- 
Bef of a God, and of immortality ; and probably to an acquiescence in 
the history and ethics of the Gospel. But still it would be a speculative 
faith, and in the nature of a Theory; as if the main object of religion 
were to solve difficulties for the satisfaction of the intellect. Now this state 
of mind, which alas ! is the state of too many among our self^ntitled ror 
tUmal religionists, is a mere balance or compromise of the two powers, not 
that living and generative interpenetration of both which would give be- 
ing to essential Religion — to the Religion, at the birth of which ^ we re- 
ceive the spirit of adoption, whereby we ciy Abba, Father ; the* Spirit 
itself bearing witness with our spirit, that we are ^e children of God.' 
(Rom. viii. 15, 16.) In Religion there is no abstrali^ion. To the unity 
and infinity of the Divine Nature, of which it is the ^lartakei*, it adds the 
fullness, and to the fulhiess the grace and the creative overflowing. That 
which intuitively it at once beholds and adores, praying always, and re- 
joicing always— ^^ doth it tend to become. In all things and in each 
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diiiif— lor tite AJmiglitf .Dc^dness dxn^ not create genem^lties or tibide in 
abfitnction^— in each, the • meanest, object it bears witness to a mystery 
of in&iite solution. Thus ' beholding as in a glass the gloiy of the Lord, 
it is changed into the same image from glory to gk>iy.' (2 Cor. iii. 18.) 
For as it is bom find not made, so must it gtx>w. As it is the image or 
symbol of its great object, by the organ of lliis dmilitade, as by an eye, it 
aeeth that same image throughout the creation ; and from the same cause 
synrpathizeth with all creation in its groans to be redeemed. ^For we 
know that (iie whole creation groaneth and travaileth in earnest expecta- 
tion', (Rom. viiL 90 — 38,) of a renewal of its forfeited power, the power, 
namely, of retiilng- into that image, which is its substantial fbrm and true 
life, from the vdnity of -Self, whidi then only is when for Usdf it hath 
ceased to be. Efveti so doth Religion finitely express the unity of the in- 
finite Spirit by being a tt>tal act of die soul. And even so doth it repre- 
iest his fitttnuia by its deptii, by its substoitiality, and by on all-pervading 
vital warmth whidi — r^addng ^e rigid, consolidating the dissolute, and 
giving cohesion to that which is about to nnk down and ML abroad, as 
into the dust afnd erwnbU of the Orave^-^ a la£e within li^, erermore or- 
ganizing the soul anew. 

Nor doth it express the fitttneM only of the Bfont It likewise repre* 
sents his Overflowing by its conmiunicativeness^ budding and blossoming 
Ibrth in all earnestness of persuasion, and in all words of sound doctrine : 
while, like the Citron in a genial soil and climate, it beam a golden fiuit<^ 
age of good-woiks at the same time, the example waxing in contact with 
the exhortation, as the ripe orange beside iJie opening orange-flower. 
Yea, even his Creativeness doth it shadow out by its own powers of Inv 
pregnation and production, ('being such a one as Paul the aged, and also a 
prisoner for Jesus Christ, who begat to a lively hope his son Onesimus in 
}m bond3'),rog6n€3:ati»g in a^ through the Spirit the (sAEtyesof coiruptiDDy 
Bad fiigitii^aB j&om a far tgreater jnaster than Phjlemoo. The love of God, 
and therefi»e God himself wiio is Love, ReiiIWon string to !«2|a«88 &y 
liO^e, and measures its growth by the increase and activity of j^ Love. 
'For Christian X40v^ is the last and divinest birth, the harmony, unity, and 
godlike transfiguration of all the vital, intellectual, moral, and spiritttai 
fM>werd. Now it manifests itself as the spaiiding and ebullient spring of 
wcdl-^ing in giAa and in labors ; and now as a silent fountain of patienc* 
«nd longHwf&ringi the fiillness of which no haired or perseeutioti can exf 
hauat or diminish ; a moce than conqueror in the peisuasiont ^that naither 
4eath, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things pre- 
sent, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creatuie, 
riiall be able to separate it from the Love of God which is in Christ JesuB 
theLonL' (Rom. viu. d8--d9.) 

From God's Love through the Son, crucified for us from the beginmBi^ 
iof the worid, Rdi^n begi||^: and in LoFe towarda God and the crea- 

49 
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tures of God it hath its end and completion* O how heaven-like it is to 
Bit' among brethren at the feet of a minister who speakB under the influ- 
ence of Love, and is heard under the same influence ! For all ahiding and 
spiritual knowledge, infused into a grateful and. aflectionate fellow-chris- 
tian, is as the c{uld of the mind that infuses it The delight which he 
gives he receives ; and in that bright and liberal hour the gladdened preach- 
er can scarce gather the ripe produce of to-day, without discoveiing and 
lookiDg forward to the green fiuits and embryons, the heritage and rever- 
sionaiy wealth of the days to come ; till he bursts forth in prayer and 
thanksgiving — ^The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers few. O 
gracious Lord of the harvest, evBnd forth labourers into thy harvest ! There 
is no diflerence between the Jew and the Greek. Tliou, Lord over ally 
ait rich to all th^ call upon thee. But how shall they cafk on him in 
whoin they have not beheved ? and how shall they believe in him of whom 
they have not heard ? and how shall they hear without a preacher ? and 
how shall they preach except they, be sent ? And O ! how beautiftd upon 
the mountams are t^e feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that publiah- 
eth peace, that bringeth glad tidings of good tl^ngs, that publisheth salva- 
tion ; that saith unto the captive soul, Thy God reigneth ! God manifest- 
ed in the flesh hath redeemed thee ! O Lord of the harvest, send forth la- 
bourers into thy harvest ! 

Join with me. Reader ! in the fervent prayer, that we nuiy seek within 
us, what we can never And elsewhere, that we may find within us, what 
no words can put there, that one only true religion, which elevateth Know- 
ing into Being, which is at once the Science of Being, the Being and tlie 
Life of all genuine Science. 

[D-] 
. In all ages of the Christian Church, and in the later period of the Jew- 
ish (that is, as soon as, from their acquaintance first with the Oriental and 
afterwards with the Greek philosophy, the precursory and pi«pax«tive in 
fluences of the Gospel began to wo^) there have existed individuals (Lar 
odiceans in spirit^ Minims in fiiith, and nonunalists in philoaophy) wh^ 
mistake outlines for substance,. and distinot image* for dear conceptions; 
with whom therefore not to be a ihmg ia the same asnoi to be at alL The 
ccmtempt, in which such persons hold the w<Mrks and doetiinee of dS the- 
ologians before €bx)tins, and of all phik)8ophers before Locke and Hartley 
(at least before Bacon and Hobbes) is not accidental, nor yet altogether ow- 
ing to that epidemic of a proud ignorance oecaaoned by a diffused scio- 
lism, which gave a sickly and hectic shewiness to the latter half of the 
last centuiy. It is a real instinct of self-defence acting offensively by an- 
ticipation. For the authori^ of all the greatest names of antiquky is full 
and decisive against them: and^man, by the very nature of his birth and 
growth) is BO much the creature of authorityt tl^t there was no way of 
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eflfectuaHy resisting it, but by undermining the reverence for the past in 
tbto. Thus, the Jewish Prophets hav€j forsooth, a certain degree of anti- 
qwtrian value, as being the only specimens extant of the oracles of a bar- 
barous tribe ; the Emngdisis are to be interpreted with a due aUowance for 
their superstitious prejudices concerning evil spirits, and St. Paul never 
suffers them to forget that he had been brought up at the feet of a Jewish 
Rabbit The Greeks indeed were a Jim people in works of taste ; but as 
to their philosophers ! the writings of Plato are smoke and flash from the 
witch's cauldron of a disturbed imagination !— Aristolie's works a quickset 
hedge of fruitless and thorny distinctions! and all the Philosophers before 
Plato and Aristotle fablers and allegorizers ! 

But these men have had their day: and there are signs of the times 
clearly announcing that that day is verging to its close. Even now there are 
not a few, on whose convictions it will not be uninfluenciye to know, that 
the power, by which men are led to the truth of things, instead of the ap- 
pearances, was deemed and entitled the living and substantial Word of 
God by the solmdest of the Hebrew Doctors ; that the eldest and most 
profound of the Gre6k philosophers demanded assent to their doctrine, 
mainly as <foq>ta ^eoTrapadorog, i, e. a traditionary wisdom that had its origin 
in inspiration ; that these men referred the same power to the nvp Auliow 
vTto Siotxovvrog AoroY*^ and that they were scarcely less express than their 
scholar Philo Judseus, in their affirmations of the Logos, as no mere at- 
tribute or quality, no mode of abstraction, no personification^ but literally 
and mysteriously deus alter et idem. 

When education has disciplined the minds of our gentry for austerer 
study ; when educated men will be ashamed to look abroad for truths that 
can be only found ^thin ; within themselves they will discover, wi%jiiUivdy 
will they discover, the distinctions between ^ the light that lighteth every 
man that cokneth into the world" and the understanding, which forms the 
I?eeti2mm of each man, as diflerent in extent and value from another inui*s 
understanding, as his estate may be from his neighbour's estate. The 
words of St John, from the 7th to the tStb verse of his fhft chapter, are 
in their whole extent interpnetaUe of the Undenstanding, which derives 
its rank atid mode <Mf being ih the humnn Tace:(that is, -as &r as it may be 
contrasted with the instteet of the dog or elephant, in all, which conslitutee 
it human imdeflttUMfingi) from the univenal Light This Light therefore 
comes as to its owb. Being rejected, it leaves the undenstanding to a world 
of dreams and darknesa: for in it almie is life end^e lffe f s the lioht of 
MEN. What then but a^ppcariHons can remain to a Piiilotophy, which strikes 
death through all things visible and Invisible; satisfies itself then only 
when it can explain those abstractions of the outward senses, which by an 
unconscious irony it nataes indifrerentlyftots and phienomena, meehardc- 
a%— that is, by tlie laws of Death ; «ad brands with the name of Mysti- 
cism every solution gnMuded in Life, or the powers and intuitions of 
Life? 
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On the other hand, if the fight be received by ftith, to sneh uodeHftBnd- 
ings it delegates the privilege to become Sons of God (i^ot/tftdv), expending 
while it elevates, even as the beams of the-^sun incoiporate with the mist, 
and make its natural darkness and earthly nature the bearer and inter^fcter 

of their own glory. *Eav fiij Tn^tvayitt^ w ^m avttfn. 

The very same truth is found in a fragment of the Ephestan Heraefitns, 
preserved by Stobssus, and in somewhat difl^rent words by Diogenes Lbt 
ertius. Jtw votti Xtyovrag laxv^ilita^ai Xf^ "^f ^vvm navtwir Tp$^vTai yo^ naf-nf 
bt op^pomivoi root wo hog rov ^tcov (^o/ov) jr^orct yoQ roaovrw bxoeov l^citi, ttat 
l^aqxii naff I Hat naptyn-nrai' TuAirsLATioir : — To discourse rationaHy^=df we 
would render the discursive understanding *^ discawm of rea$mi^) k be- 
hoves us to' derive strength ftom that which is common to all men ; (^:=the 
light that lighteth every man«) For all huzhan understandings are nour- 
ished by the one Divine Word, whose power is commensurate with his 
will, and is sufficient for all and overiloweth ( — Rhineth in darkness, and is 
not contained therein, or comprehended by darkness.) 

This was Heraclitus, whose book is nearly ^ hundred years older than 
the Gospel of St John, and who was proverbially entitled the Dark {6 
axoTctvos) But it was a darkness which Socrates would not condemn, and 
which would probably appear to enlightened Christians the darkness of 
prophecy, had the work, which he hid in the temple, been preserved to 
us. But obscurity is a word of many meanings. It may be in the sub- 
ject ; it may be in the author ; or it may be in the reader ; — and this again 
may originate in \he state of the reader's heart; or in that of his capaci- 
ty: or in hiii temper ; or in his accidental associations; Two kinds are es- 
pecially pointed out by the divine Plato in his Sophistes. The Asdufy of 
the Original is beyond my reach. On my anxiety to g^ve the fblneas c^the 
Thought, I must ground my excuse'for eonkndng radier than translating. 
The fidelity of the version may well atone Ibr its harshness in a passage 
that desires a meditation beyond the ministry of words, even the words 
of Plato himself though in them, or nowhere, are to be heard the sweet 
sounds, that issued from tiie Head of Memnon at the Touch of Light. 
<c One thing is the HorAieM-to-fr^-vfulenfoorf of the Sofdiist, another that of 
ttM ThUotapbietL The fyitaat retnating into tiie obscurity of Umi whUdk 
ktih nU truB JMig, (r«v /ht Jrror) «nd by long iiDkCBOOUiM accustomed to 
the same, is hard to be known on aoeount of the daddneai of the pbee. 
But the philoJMpher by contamplatien of pure temon tretmcwe appraxi- 
oiatiiig to the idea of true Being (covJvro^)!* by no maaiis easy to be 
seen on account of the Bplendor<^ that regioik For the ialelleetual eyes 
of the Many ffit, and are incapable of looking tixedly torwaid the God- 
like." 

There are, I am aware, penons who willingly admit, that not in artidea 
of Faith alone, but in the heights of Geometiy, and even in the neoeoBaiy 
fimt princii^of Naibml Phikwopby, there exist tnithsof apodidic force 
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i& Bfiim»i Ypbieh the- more UndeHBtandlng istrivea in Tain to comprxheM, 
Take, .as tin instance, the ascending series of Infinites in evezy Finite, a 
position which involves a contradiction for the Understanding, yet foUowv 
deii>cinstmbly from the yeiy definition of Body, as that which fills a space. ' 
For wherever there is a f^ce filled, there must be an extension to be di- 
videdL When therefore Ma^dms geni^ralized fipom .^^earanees (PhsBnom- 
ena) are applied to Substances ; when JEUdes, abstracted or deduced fi'om 
t^ Forms in Thne and 8pace, are used as measures of Spiritual Being, 
ye^ even of the Divine Nature which cannpt be compared or classed : 
('^ For my thoughts Ar# not your thoughts, nor are my ways your ways, 
sfuth tl^ Loox}." Isaiaji Iv, 8.) such Professoxs cannot but protest against 
the whole Process, as grounded on a gross Metathesis its tU^oycj'o;. Yet 
still they are disposed to tojerajfie it as a sort of sanative counter*ezdte- 
ment, th»t holds in check the more dangerous disease of Methodism. But 
I more than dovbt of both idie poaiti(His. I do not think Methodism, Cal- 
vinistic or Wesleyan, the ^loredangevous disease ; and even if it were, I 
should de^y that it is at all likely to be counteracted by the rational Chris- 
tianity of our modem Alogi (Uyo^ mgaios aXoyosi) who, mistaking Unity for 
Sameness, have been pleased by a misnomer, not less contradictory to their 
own tenets than intolerant to those of Christians in general, to entitle them- 
selves Unitariaits. The two contagions attack each a wholly dififerent 
class of minds and tempers, and each tends to produce and justify the 
other, according as the predisposition of the patient may chance to be. If 
Fanatacism be as a fire in the flooring of the church, the Idolism of the 
unspiritualized Understanding is the dry rot in its beams and timbers. 
^j^P*" jir^ijiy««vi'ii«n'#toAioi' ij nvqjfairiv: says Heraclitus. It is not the 9€ct of 
Unitarian Dissentera, but the ^[drii of Unitarianism in the members of the 
Established Church that alarms me. To what open reyilingSyaod to what 
whispered slanders^ I subject my name, by this public avowal, I well know : 

aTTiqov; ya^ rirag tivai inigvipwy HqaxXtixog (pijatr, axovoaf, Ivx ijii<;afievovf. ov^i 

[E.] 

The term, Idea, is an insttmee in pmnt t and I hazard this asserticHi, to- 
gether with the preceda^ sentences, in the fiill consciousness, that they 
must be unint^giUe to those who have yet to learn, that an Idea is equi- 
distant in its significatioii ftotn Sensation, Image, Fact^ and Notion : that 
it is the antitheaa^ not the synonyme, of >i^<wU)r. The magnificent son of 
Cosmor was wont to discourse wi^ Ficino, P^tian, and the princely Mi- 
randula on the Meaa of Will, Ood, and Immortality. The accomplished 
author of the Arcadia, the star of serenest brilliance in the glorious con- 
steUatien of Elizabeth's court, our England's Sir Philip Sydney ! He, the 
paramount gentleman of Europe, the poet, warrior, and statesman, held 
h]|^ convene with Spenser on the Idea of Supersraisuid beauty ; on all 
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eiotyjr, fidr, and amiable,'' as the Symbol of that Idea ; and on' Musk and 
Poeiy as its living EdueU ! With the same genial rererence did the young- 
er AJ^mon co^^nune -mth Harrington and Milton on the Idea of a perfect 
stafee^; and in -^hat sensiB it Is true, that the men (i. e. the aggregate ofthe 
inhalMitants of a country at any one lime) are made fbr the state, not the 
state for the men. But these lights diine no longer, or fbr a few. Exeunt : 
and enter in dieir stead Holofemes and Costard! masked as Metaph3rsics 
and Commons-sense. And diese too havb ffieir Ideas ! Hie former has 
an MeOf that Hume, Hartley, and Condillac have exploded all Tdeas, but 
those of sensation ; be has an Mea that he was' pailficufarly "pleased with 
the fine Mea of the kust-^named Philosopher, that there is no absurdity in 
raking) Mlud color Firtue %8 ef9 inasmuch as the proper philosophic an- 
swer would foe fotoelr, blue, or bottle-green, according as the coat, in^aKt- 
ooat and onall-dothes nngfat chan<;e to be of the pemon, tlie seizes of 
whose motions had excfifed' the sensations, v^iich formed our Idia of rir- 
tile. TIm latter faa^ no Idea of a betterMOavored hannch' of reni^n than 
he dined* off at the Allnon, he admits that the Frenfch haVe an excellent 
Idm of <;ookiBg in general, but hoids that their best cooks hav^ no mora 
i^Miof diesaing a turtle than the gourmands themselves, at Paris, have of 
tbetrue ' taale ond ool&r of the fat ! 

ItisnOt'imposrfble that a portion of the high value attached of late 
yedrsto the Dtttes and' Margins of our old Folios and Quartos, maybe 
ttansfbrred to their Contents. Even now there e^dsts a shrewd suspicion 
in tho minds of reading men, that not only Plato and Aristotle, but even 
Scotus'Ei^ena, and the schoolmen from Peter Lombard to Duns Scotua^ 
are Aot such mere blockheads, as they pass for with those who have never 
perused a fine of their writings. What the results may be, should this ri- 
penf into conviction, I can but guess. But alt History seems to fevor the 
persuasion,'! entertain, thkt in every age the speculative Philosophy in 
general Acceptance, the metaphysical opinions that happen to be predom- 
inant, vrin influence the Thedlogy of that age. Whatever is proposed for 
the Belief, as true, must have been previously admitted by Reason as pos- 
fflble, as involving no contradiction to the universal forms (or laws) of 
Thought, no incompatibility in the terms of the proposition ; and the de- 
termination on this head belongs exclusively to the science of Metaphys- 
ics. In each article of Faith embraced on conviction, the mind deter- 
mines, first intmtwely on its logical possibility ; secondly, discurswdy, on its 
analogy to doctrines already believed, as well as on its cozrespondenciesto 
the wants and faculties of our nature , and thirdly, Mstoricalb/f on the di- 
rect and indirect evidences. But the probability of an event is a part of 
its historic evidence, and constitutes its presumptive proof^ or the evidence 
a prioru Now as the evidence a posteriori, requisite in order to m satis- 
factory proof of the actual pccurrenc^ of any Fact, stands in an inverse 
ratio to the ^strength or weakness of the evidence a priori (that is, a ^t 



probable in itiself may be believed on fHofjbt DMtiinonyy it is meoifiwt that 
of the three Pactors, by which the mind is detennined to the admis^on 
or rejection of the point in question^ the last must be greatly influenced 
by the second, and that boUi depend on the fiist, not indeed as tbiw- 
cause or preconsdtuent, but as their indispensable oondition ; sa.tbattiie 
veiy inquiiy concerning diem is preposteious(=:ay9ta/i»Tov rgt^u Zj^c^ft/) 
as long as |he iirst remains undetermined. Ag«n : the histoiy of binwm 
opiiiionp (ecclesiastical and philosophical history) confirms by manifold in-i 
stances, .what attentive consideration of die position itself might have au« 
thorized uajto presume, namely, that on all such ssbiects a# »Kp out of tbn 
sphere of the.aenses, and therefore incapable of a direct pioof itom ouu 
vraid qjp^ience, ik» qucistion whether any given position isJogica]]jr>ii»r^ 
posstt>le (incompatible ydth Keaspn) or only incompreheiisiblB ^< euno^zet 
ducible to the forms of Sepse, namely) Time and Space, qr those of tho 
Understanding, namely Quantity, Quality, and Kelatipn-^) in other wotd/Hy 
the question, whether en amrtien be in. itself inconceivable, or o^ly by.^s 
unimaginable, will be decided by each individual a^ording to the potitiPiMi 
iM»uiped as first princii^ps in the metaphyseal system which he had pre? 
viously adopted. Thus the existence of a Supreme Reason^ the Crefitor 
of the material Universe, involved a contradiction, for a disciple of JSpieu? 
rus^ who had convinced hipiself that causative thought was tantamount to 
something out of nothing or substance out of shadow, and iw^tmpatijble 
with the axiom Nihil ex nihilo: While on the contraiy, to a Platonist tl^ 
portion is necessarily presuf^^MMed in every other truth, as thal^ without 
which every &ct of experience would involve a contradiction.. in p^aoa 
Now it is not denied that the Framers of oqr Church Liturgy, Itomilies 
and Articles, entertained metaphysical opinions ixreconpileable w tl|^iir.fing: 
principles with the system of speculalive philosophy whiqh haf .Jp^^ 
taught in this country, and oi^y ftpi; fipiversally received^sipee th^^vffjfur^ 
ted and generally believed defeat of the Bishop of Worcester (the expelr 
lefA Stillingfleet) in jiis famous controvert with Mr. Locke. , Assure^i^ 
therefore it is well worth . the consideration of ovu: Estal^hod* Clergy 
.whether it is at all probable in itself or congruqfis w^th ejq)^p|efQQfi, JitHi^ 
the disputed Articles <^ our Church de rwtiflHB 4 pxdeiaidis s^^Jd b|&.iidc{|^ 
•td with singleness . of heart,. and iiji the light of l^nowkvdge,. Y^h^fi the 
iprounds mid JM pMhsophy^ on which the Framei^jLhen^elves ^rested the 
antecedent credibility (may we not add even the r^pekibiUtj/ ?) of the An- 
cles in question, have been exchanged lor , pnnciples the ^loat di^aaindila];^ 
if not contrary ? It may be said and truly, that the Scriptures, and not 
metaphysical systems, are our best and ultimate authority, ^nd doubtless, 
on Revelation must we rely for the truth of the Doctrines.' ^et what is 
held incapable of being conceived as possible, will be deemed incapable 
of having been revealed as real : and that philosophy has hitherto had a 
negative voice, as to the iiUerprdaiwn of the Scriptures in high and doc- 
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triiial pdiati^ is proved iby the'cUne of mggmnent aiAoptad m tiue ecniio- 
veniBl volumes of aU the orthodox Divines Bom Origen to Bishop Bull 
as well as by die very di^Serent sense attached to the same texts by die dis- 
cipfes of the modem Metaphymque, wherever, they have been at liber- 
ty to fam their ovni creeds acewding to their own expoaitioii. 

I repeat the question then : is it Htely, that the fintb of our ancestors 
#fll be retained when thisir philosophy is rejected ? rejected a priori, as 
baseleas notions not' worth inquiring into, as obsolete erroM which it would 
be '^daffif^ <9ke sUM* tb coi^te ? Should the answer be in the negative, 
it would be no strained inference "^at the Clergy fit leaM^ aa llie Conserva- 
ton of the national ' Fieuth, and the accredited Repvesentaffves oC Learn- 
ing' in general amongst ufl^'knight, with great advantage to their own peace 
of niihd, qnafify if^emMves to jhdge for thems^ves coneemhtg the com- 
twradvA worth and solidity of the two icdieftieB. Let diem miike tiie es- 
p^i^^ht, whether a paftient re^lieiiring of th^k* p^eceSAolB*^atifiie^ vrlth 
i(U<^h of predilection for die men to eoont^rpc^se the prejndiees againtt 
&t&cr fi3rstem, might not induce diem to move for a new trial^^*^ resoh of 
no mean importance in my ot>ini6n, were it on ^is acconst alone, thsit 
1t%ou!d TcciUi certain ex«^gnithries in die Btttik-repMic from > their hMig 
dxil^i onthe shelved of <^ur (Miblic libmries to their old familiar statten an 
¥he' readhig Hetlkn of our theol(^eaI students. However strcMig the pre- 
iibhipti^ Were in fikvbr of^pHncipl^ authorizedby names thatiXMst needs 
'1^ so dear and Venerable tb a li^lster of the €hult;h of England, as those 

bf *n00KS1t,'WinTA1C£R, F^tCLB, DoNNE, SfiLDElT, SflLLINOPXAEl^ (nMSCU- 

fhie t^neltects, fbruK^ under the robust discif^ne of an a^ memorable 
%r keenness of itseariiih, aiid iron industry I) yet no undue preponderance 
from fMy 'previous weight in this scale will be appr^iended by niinds cai- 
^fi^e bf eittimadng the conntCNweights, whi^h it must iirst bring to a b«l- 
mitein die scale oppdrite^l The obMinacy of opinio^ that have ahvmys 
l^en tkken for granted! opinions ntiassailaidc^ even by the remembttmct of 
it'dbn'bt! the silent aecrescence of beKeffhimthe unwatefaed depoai^ 
¥slbs6f a genetvil, neve^-contnHficted, faeai«ay,the concurring soffiagiB of 
fnodefh bobks, afi p^e-iluppoeing or re-asiierting the same'prindiides with 
the samb confidence, and widi the same conteni^ for all pv^r iystems ^ 
and amofig diese, Worlo^ of highest audiority, appealed tiyin'our Legisla- 
tures, and lectured on at onr Uhvveirsities ; tli6 very hodka, peifcaps, tbm 
cabled fbrth our own first efibi^in thinkingi die solutions and confiitSEdons 
in which must therefbre have ' appeared tsnfoid nMwe satisfectory fiiom 
their having given us our first irifoimatibB of the difficulties to be s^ed, 
of l&e opinions to be coi^ted I-— Verily, a Clergy Bian^ partialis teyw ar d u 
^die tenets of his forefathers must be intense beyond all precedent, if it 
can more than sustain itself against antagonists so strong in themseiveSy 
'and widi such mighty adjuncts ! 

Nor in this enumeration dare I '^though fully aware of the obloquy to 
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wliich Imsj^m^om^ mymili) omkthe manakthh ftct^that vwhwe «aftdi- 
I ed a portion ey«ii of ournational gloiy (aot <»ly to tiie system ilBeli; that 
igrelem of dJi^uisod and decormiB epieurtmdBm, which has been the only 
Qfftkad<« pfa&kkBO|ifay of lliekst hundred yea» ;hiit«d«o^a»dn»eie emphat- 
iei^y,) to the name of the asswned &ther of the sysieiay who nused it to 
it» fMBfont ^pvide of pkee,'' and ehnost univenal aeeeiitanee thvoni^oiH 
£Uifffq[ia And how was this effected? JSnlrNiMeaflEy» hy all the e«i0es» 
o«Dflequenoe% end apcompeniinftnts i»f the ReTcyiatien in 1688 : hy all the 
opiinoasy iotenst^ and pessiens, which, eotmleraKM by the ettirdy pM^udi- 
eee of the mal^ontentsi with the Bevolutioa; qmiifkdhf the con^mMni- 
inng oheiaeter of ita el^f oeadnetaie ; 'not more fvepeOed hgr the qanti^r 
evtexpriiseaBd hazard in our conmeraial tovm,than heUin ehecfc.by 
the ehanoteiiatic; VI8 umvatMjai the peeeantiy and hndbiAiess; bothpar- 
ti08>cA0led and lessoiied by the e^ial fiuUujeof the toimbtioniand of the 
re«t<w«^kNB, of monarchy; ft was eifeeted egtrifi«iffia]iy» J aiy» 1^ thaaanae 
wSmnemtj wiueh, (noimiKS^ q£ themaelre^ hm loiA.idliheaa and sundry 
other Aodifieations) combined, under an especial «»Btit>nlof Frandowe, 
ta i^atktx andi^eune ihe nw^eetic Ten^ of theiBiitisb CleiielitatiQD !— 
;But the viiqr'fame wlueh in fteiae, uWuniA thiepiovideDttaliNHHife^ipoiae, 
x)Terthrew the motley fel»ic of feudal Qfi ^mmm to biidd up>i&.ii8 stead 
.the madhouse of jacobinism ! /«M9Mea%,and as ferae the philosophic 
acheme itself is alone concerned it was e^cted by the. mixed pehcy and 
bonhomie, wi<li which the author contrived to retain in his odebrMed 
; work whaterer 'the (system-possesses of soothing for the indolence, and af 
;flfftt<>rrii?g for the vaaiiy, of men's avenge %mdmka^mg9; while he hi^ 
.out of aght all its darker feature^ that outmged the instinctive faith and 
;meral>feelingis of mankind» ingenioui^ ibreading^on the dried and riuxv- 
yelled, yet still wfaQ]e8ome.attdnutBUiou%fiiiiti^phieked fi?Qm thanch.gniis 
^ancient wisdom, tOithebanen aiidwwae than baiven.fig .««» of the 
joeohaoic phik)s<^y. Thus, the Hsmkk ChiistjaBSi ^die> angels of die 
church of JLaodicea," with the niim»rou9 904 Qughty seat of their admi- 
.leis, delighted with Uie discovery that thoy could purchase the deceneies 
.and the cndUdl^M^AM of religion at so snuJl an ca^^endituie of laithi ex- 
.toUed the work for its .pioua^iMtcltision^:. while the l^ifidels^ ^jviaer. in their 
^generation than the children, (at least than itbese fioniinajichildran) of hghl, 
.oul^^^aedit with no.less zeal for the^ sake. <^ii|B i^onciples.andassmap- 
tions, and with the fyge^^i of. those ^Mnous.and on)y.£i;gtliNMile conclu- 
sions^ that might end would be deduced Shmboi them. GbE^at all times 
. anA abnost incalculable.are Ihe ixtfluenees of party spirit ia exaggerating 
.Cf»ntemporary. reputation;. hut nev^r perhaps <^£rom the first tsyUaUe of 
reconfed time" were they exerted under auch^a eanoumsiae and oiMijano- 
tion of fortunate «ccideiits^ of helping and fiirtheriag events and^circum- 
stances, as in the instance of Mr. Locks* 
I. am moat fuBy persuaded, that the principles both of taste, mcHrals, and 
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nUffon taii^t in our mcMBt popular compendia of mond and pofitkal phi- 
losophy, natural theology, evidences of Christianity, &e. are ftlse, injuri- 
ous, and debasing. But I am likewise not less deeply convinced, that all 
the well-meant attacks on the writings of modem infidels and heretics^ in 
support either of the miracles or of the mysteries of the Christian Be)i- 
gion, can be of no permanent utility, while the authors themselves join in 
the vulgar appeal to common sense as the one in&Ilible judge in matters, 
which become subjects of pbflotophy only, because they involve a contra- 
diction between this common sense and our moral instincts, and require 
therefore an ari^iter, which containing both {emnenUr) must be higher than 
either. We but mow down the rank misgrowth instead of cleimnng the 
soil, as long as we omselves protect and manure, as the pride of our gar- 
den, a tree of fiilse knowledge, which looks fiiir and shewy and variega- 
ted with fruits not its own, that hang fivm the branches which have at 
various times been ingrafted on its stem ; but from the roots of which un- 
der ground the runners are sent off, that shoot up at a distance and bring 
forth the true and netond crop.— 4 will speak plainly, though in so doing 
I must bid defiance to all the flatterers of the fr)Uy and foolish self-opin- 
ion of the haJf-instrucfeed many. The articles of our Church, and the true 
princifdes of government and social order, will never be efiectually and con- 
flistently maintained against their antagonists till the champions have them- 
aelves ceased to worship the same Baal with their enemies, till they have 
. cast out the common Idol from the reces^sof their own convictions, and 
with it the whole service and ceremonial of Idolism. While all parties 
agree in their abjuration of Hato and Anstode, and in their contemptuous 
neglect of the schoohnen and the scholastic logic, without which the excel- 
lent Selden (that genuine Engfbh Mind, whose erudition, broad, deep, and 
manifold as it was, is jret less remarkable than his robust, healthful common 
sense) affirms it (see his TAble Tidk) impossible fbr a Divine thoroughly to 
comprehend or reputably to defend the whole undiminished and unadulter- 
ated scheme of Catholick fidth : while all alike pre-as8ume,with iVIr. Locke, 
that the Mmd contains only the reliques of the Senses, and therefore pro- 
ceed with him to explain the substance from the shadow, the voice from 
the echo : they can but detect, each the others inconsistencies. The cham- 
pion of orthodefxy will victoriously expose the bald and staring incongrui- 
ty of the Socinian seheme with tiie language of Scripture, and with the 
• final causes of all revealed religion : the Socinian will retort on the cmho- 
dox the incongruity of a belief in rmfsteries with his own admissions con- 
cerning the cmgin, and nature of all tenri)le ideas, and as triumphantiy ex- 
jtose the pretences of beUeving in a form of wcHrds, to which the believer 
himsetf admits that he can attach no conastent meaning. Lastly, the god- 
less materiaUst, as the only eonsistent, because the only consequent, lea- 
soner, will secretiy laugh at both^ If these sentiments should be jusl^ the 
o<»isequeBce8 are so important, that every well-educated man, who has 
given proofii that he has at least patiently studied the subject^ deserves a 
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padent hearing. Had I not the authority of the greatest and noblest intel- 
lects for at least two thousand years on my side, yet fix)m the vita] interest 
of the opinions themselves, and their natural, unconstrained, and (as it 
were) spontaneous coalescence with the faith of the Catholick church, , 
(they being, moreover, the opinions of its most eminent fathers,) I might 
appeal to all orthodox Christians, whether they adhere to the fiiith only, or 
both to the feith and forms, of the established Church, in the words of my 
motto: Ad isthsec quseso vos, qualiacunque prime videantur aspectu, ad- 
tendite, utqui vobis forsan insanire videar, saltern quibus insaniam ration!- 
bus cognoscatis. 

There are still a few, however, young men of loftiest minds, and the 
very stuff out of which the sword and shield of truth and honor are to be, 
made, who will not withdraw all confidence fiY)m the writer, although 

Tib true, that passionate fw ancient Truths 
And honoring with religious love the Great 
Of elder times, he hated to excess^ 
With an unquiet add intolerant Scorn, 
The hollow FvppGts of an hollow Age 
Ever idolatroas, and changing ever 
Its worthless Idob ! 

a few there are, who will stiU less be indisposed to follow him in hk mild- 
er mood, whenever their F&isivn, 

Piercing the long-neglected holy Cave, 
The haunt obscure of Old Philosofht, 
Shall bid with lifted Torch its starry walls 
Sparkle, as erst they sparkled to the flame 
Of odVous lamps tended by saint and sage ! 

I have hinted, above, at the necessity of a Glossary, and I will conclude 
these supplementary ttemarks with a nomenclature ik the principal terms 
that occur in the dements of speculative philosophy, in their xM and right- 
fUl sense, according to my belief; at all events the sense in which I ixive 
myself employed them. The most general term (genus summun) belong- 
ing to the speculative intellect, as distingidshed ^m acts t)f the will, is 
Representation, or (stUl better) Presentation. 

A conscious presentation, if it refers exclusively to the Sufged^ as a 
modification of his own state of Being, is z= Sensation. 
. The same if it refers to an Object, is = Perception. 

A Perception, immediate and individual, is zr an Intuition, 

The same, mediate, and by means of a character or mark c^nmion to 
several things, is = a Conception. 

A Conception, extrinsic and sensuous, is = a Fact, or a Cognition. 

The same, purely mental and abstracted firom the fonns of the Under- 
standing itself is = a Notion. 



^.T" 
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A Notion may be realized, and becomes Cognitioii ; but tiMtiiiiich 'm 
neither a Sensation or a Perception, that whi«h is neither indinduai (i. e« 
a sensible'Intuition) nor general (L e. a conception) which neither lefeis to* 
outward Facts nor yet is abstracted from the Fobms of perception con- 
tained in the Understanding ; but which is an educt of the Imaginalioa 
actuated by the pure Reason, to which there neither is or can be an ade- 
quate correspondent in the world of Senses — this and this alone is = ah 
Idea. Whether Ideas are regulative only, according to Aristotle and 
Kant ; or likewise Coir stitutive, and one with the power and life of 
Nature, according to Plato, and Plotinus, (tv ioy(f l^wi ^v, xai ^ imiifpf tfmg 
Tww atSqnnofv^) is the higfieetprobUm of Philosophy,.and not part 4if il» Aom- 
enclature. 



[Hie foDowmg addidona) d^niiena, extneled ftmor hit other woiks, 
may help to show that the author aitaelies diatiDct natkois to the terms 
which he emjrfoys, and be otherwise of serviea to the leadel*^— Av. En.] 

"'Tlie word, Jt^««% in its oiiginal sense, as used by Pindar, Aristophttoes, 
and in the gospel of Matthew, represented the yisual abstraction of a dis- 
tant object, when we see the whole without distinguishing its parts. Pla- 
to adopted it as a technical term, and as the antithesis to EidaXu, or sensu- 
ous images ; the transient and perishable emblems, or mental words, of 
ideas. The ideas themselyes he considered as mysterious powers, living, 
seminal, formative, and exempt from time. In this sense the word be- 
came the property of the Platonic school ; and it seldom occurs in Aristo- 
tle, without some such phrase annexed tiN^as^ according to Plato," or ^ an 
Piato saysL^' Our English writeis to the end of Charles dnd% reign, or 
somewhat lateiv emplo]^ it either ki die original sense, or ptetonieaHy, or 
in a sense nearly cofrespmident to oinr present use of the sirtietantive. Ideal, 
alw»ya, however, oppoeiag it, man or less, to image, whether of present 
or absent objects." 

^To express in one word all that appertains to perception, considered as 
pasedve, and merely recipient, I have adopted from our elder classics the 
word setifuouf ; because sensual is not at present used except in a bad 
sense, or at least as a moral distinction, while aermlive and sensible would 
each convey a different meaning.' 

^But for sundry notes on Shakespeare, &c. which have fallen in mj 
way, I should have deemed it unnecessary to observe, that discourse does 
not mean what we now call discoursing ; but the discursion of the wmdf 
the processes of generalization and subsumption, of deduction and ccmdu- 
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Thiu^ plakmofihj haa kUhtrta been discvebite, while Geometty is 
ahBtiifSy and tatadkikf^ irtuititk* 

^Whetk two distinet meaningB are confounded under one or more words, 
{bbA Buch must be the case, as sure as our knowledge is progre8alTe,and 
of eotme, imperfect) erroneous consequences will be drawn, and what is 
true m one sense of the word, will be affinned as true in toto. Men of 
research, startled by the consequences, seek in the things themselves 
(whether in or out of tite mind) for a knowledge of the fact, and having 
discovered ike dSfievence, remove the equivocation either by the substi- 
tation ef a new word, or by the approbation of one of the two or more 
words, that had b^bre been used promiscuously. When this distinction 
has been so: naturalised and of sueh general currency that the language 
itself does^ as it were, (kmk for us, (like the shding rule, which is the me- 
chanic's fta£& substitute for aiiiJunetioal knowledge,) we then say, that.it is 
evident to wmmon snm* Common sense, therefore, differs in different 
i||a8. What was bom and christened in the schools, passes by degrees 
into the world at large, and becomes the property of the maricet and. the 
tea-taUew At leas^ I can <&Ksover no other meaning of the tem^ common 
Mfiffi if it is to convey any specific difl^nce fiom sense and judgment in 
geneie^ and where it is4K>t used scholastically fm: the unmnal rttuovu^ 

^M(iap1^f$k$ are. the acienfie which determines what can, and what can 
not, be known of Being and the Laws of Being, apriortt {tksit is fion^ 
dioee necesMties of the mind or fimns of thinking, whieh) thouf^ &s|> 
revealed to us by experience, must yet have pre^eodsted in order to make> 
experience its^ pbssible.") 

^This {^uBse, « jmbri^ Is in common most grossly misunderstood, and- 
an absurdity burthened on it, which it does nd deserve ! By knondedge, a- 
priorif we do not mean, that we can know any thhig previously to expe- 
nenee^ which woHld be a contradietion in terms; but, that having once 
known it by oeoasioa of experience, (L e. somedKhtg acting upon us ih^m 
widuttit,) we then know, that it must h«ve pM»-existed, or the experibnoe 
itself would have bees impossible. By exp^ience oidy, I know that T 
have eyes ; but then my reason convinees me, tluil I most have had eyeii 
inorder tothe expeiience.** " 

''The same principle, which in its application to the whole of our being 
becomes religion, considersd apeculaHvdy is the basis of mete^hysictd sci- 
ence, that, namely, which requires an evidence beyond that of sensible 
emicretes, which latter the ancients generalized in the word, physica, and 
therefore (prefixing the preposition, meftz, i. e. beyond or franscenSng) na- 
med the superior science, metaphysics. The Invisible was assumed as 
the supporter of the apparent, rufv tpm vo^gvojv — as their svbsUmee^ a term 
which, in any other interpretation, expresses only the sMmg of the im- 
aginative power under conditions that involve the necessity of its fiiistm- 
tion. If die InvisiUe be denied, or (which is equivalent) consideied in- 
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▼inble ^cwn the defect of the aensesand not in its own nature, the scieo-' 
cea even of observation and experiment lose their essential copula. The 
component parts can never be reduced into an harmonious whole, but 
must owe their systematic arrangement to accidents of an <ever-shifliBg 
perspective. Much more then must this apply to the moral world dis*. 
joined fiom religion. Instead of morally, we can at best have only a 
scheme of prudence, and this too a prudence fallible and short-sighted : 
for were it of such a kind as to be houk fide coincident with morals in 
reference to the agent as well as to the outward action, its fin^ act would 
be that of abjuring its own usurped primacy. JSy cdestial ob$ervati0n9 
aUmt eon even terrestriml ekarU &e constructed seUntiftcaify/' 

** I shall merely state [here] what my belief is^ concerning the triie evi- 
dences of Christianity. 1. Its consistency with right Reason, I consider 
as the outer Court of the Temple-^e common area, within which it 
stands. 2. The miracles, with and through which the Religion was first 
revealed and attested, I regard as the steps, the vestibcde, and the portd' 
of the Temple. 3. The sense, the inward feeling, in the soul of each Be- 
liever of its exceeding desircMeneas — the experience that he needs some- 
thing, joined with the strong foretokening, that the Redemption and the 
Graces propounded to us in Christ, are what he needs ;— diis I hcM to be 
the true Foinn>ATioirj(Mr the sjHritual Edifice. With the strong a priori 
probability that flows in firom 1 and 3 on the correspondent historic^ evi- 
dence of 3, no man can refine or neglect to make the experiment vrithout 
guih; But, 4, it is the experience derived fix>m a practical conformity to 
the conditions of the Gospel — ^it is the opening Eye ; the dawning Light; 
the tenors and the promises of spiritual Growth ; the blessedness of loving 
God as God, the nascent sense of Sin hated as Sin, and of the incapabil- 
ity of t»ttianmg to either without Christ ; it is the sorrow that still rises up 
firom beneath, and the consolation that meets it &om above ; the bosom 
treacheries of the Principal in the war&re, and the exceeding &ithfulnesB 
and longHsufi^ring of the uninterested Ally ; — in a word, it is the actual 
TYiid of the Faith in Christ, with its accompaniments and results, that 
must form the arched Roof, and the Faith Uself is the completing Kit- 
STONE. In order* to an efilcient belief in Christianity, a man must have 
been a Christian, and this is the seeming argumentum in circulo^ incident 
to all spiritual Truths, to every subject not presentable under the forms of 
Time and Space, as long as we attempt to master by the teflex acts of the 
Understanding, what we can only know by the act of becoming. ** Do the 
will of my Father, and ye shall know whether I am of Grod.** These 
fi>ur evidences I believe to have been, and still to be, for the world, fac 
the whole church, all necessary, all equally necessary ; but that at present 
and for the majority of Cluistians bom in Christian countries, I believe 
the third and the fourth evidences to be the most operative, not as super- 
sedingy but as involving a glad undoubting faith in the two fbrmer. Cfb- 
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didiy ideoque intellexi, appears to me the dictate equally of PhUoeophy 
and Religion, even as I believe Redemption to be the antecedent of Sanc- 
tification« and not its consequent All spiritual predicates may be constru- 
ed indi£ferently as modes of Action, or as states of Being. Thua HoUness 
and Blessedness are the same idea, now seen in relation to act, and now to 
existence." 



ERRATA. 

Page viii, L 6 from bottom, for tsptdoMy r. sitccessfully. 
P. xxxiv, 1. 1, after t«, insert :--«8 the only rational grountl of mo- 
ral accountability. Every man's conscience too betrays tlie 

"^fect that he does believe it, 
P. 1, L 9 from bottom, for living r. lying. 
P. lii, 1. 5, for but r. hesL 
P. 17, L 6 from bottom,, for tocU r. tDeO-doing. 
P. 191^ 1. 18, for 135—136 r. 132—134. 
P. 253, 1. 6 in some copies, for lip r. life. 

*^ " L 21, for hfpostatise r. hypostasize. 
Note 88, reference for 157 r. 237. 
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didi, ideoque intellexi, appean to me the dictate equally of Philosophy 
and Religion, even as I belieye Redemption to be the antecedent of Sanc- 
tification, and not its consequent All spiritual predicates may be constru- 
ed indifferently as modes of Action, or as states of Being. Tbus HoIinesB 
and Blessedness are the same idea, now seen in relation to act, and now to 
existence," 



ERRATA. 



P. 191, 1. 18, for "135— 196.'» read 13^-134. 
P. 253, 1. 21, for "hypostatize," read hypostasize. 
Note 88, reference for p. «a57,» read 237. 
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